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BEAUTY and VIRTUE: 


In Two TREATISES. 
I. Concerning BEAUTY, ORDER, 
HARMONY, DESIGN. 


II. Concerning MORAL GOOD: and 
E VIL. 
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The Second Edirion, Corre&ted and Enlarg'd. 
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22 eorum ipſorum quæ aſpectu ſentiuntur, nullum aliud 
anim chritudinem, venuſtatem, convenientiam partium 
ſentit, Quam ſi militudinem natura ratioque ab oculis ad ant 
mum transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, con- 
ſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis, factiſque conſervandum putat. 
Quibus ex rebus conflatur & efficitur id quod quærimus honeſ- 
tum : Quod etiamſi nobilitatum non ſit, tamen honeſtum ſit: 
etiamſi a nullo laudetur, natura eſt laudabile. For- 
mam quidem ipſam & tanquam faciem honeſti vides, quæ ſi 
oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores excitaret ſapientiæ. Cit. 
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His ExcELLENCY, 


f O H N, 
Lord CARTERET. 
Lord Lieutenant of [RE LA ND, 


| May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


HEN [I publiſh'd 
1 theſe Papers, I had 
ſo little Confidence 


of their Succeſs, that I was 
1 to own them; and 
A 2 what 


* 
39 —_ — 
: vo a 4 


"Dupicarion. 


- Twit. Excetlency's PR . 


| yourabl Reception of them, 
ſoon put me out of all Fears 
About their Succeſs with the 
wiſer and better Part of the 


World; and ſince this has 


given me Aſſurance to own 
them, I humbly preſume to 
inſcribe them in this ſecond 
Edition to your Excellency, 
that I may _ at once an 
Opportunity of expreſſi 
24 Gratitagde * 
the Notice you were pleas oy 
to take of me, and have the 
9 of x. letting the 
| K World 


/ 


DED ICAT ION. 
World know that this ſmall 


Work has your ain s 


Apgrobanieg, 


5 * Praiſe belton'd 0 
Perſons of real Merit and 
Diſcernment, i is allow d by all 
to give a noble and rational 
| Wire Your Excellency 
firſt made me feel this in 
the moſt lively manner; * 
it will be a Pleaſure as laſt- 
ing as it is great: twill ever 
be matter of the hi gheſt 
Joy and Satisfaction to me, 
that I am Author of a Book 
my Loxp CaxTERET ap- 
Wm N | I {04 


I; KNOW, ,'my Net that 
much of your Comma 
A3 is 


y 


&4 1” 
vi 


Anrient, and Modern; fo juſt 


DF DIC AT TON 
is to be attributed to your: 
own Humanity: You can en- 
cry approve the 'Works of 
thoſe alone, who can think 
and ſpeak on theſe Subjects 
as juſtly as your ſelf; and 
that is what few, if any, 
even of © thoſe who ſpend 
their Lives in ſuch Con- 
templations, are able to do. 


$ * 


been pleas'd to honour me, 
J could not, I own; without 
the utmoſt ſurprize;"obſerve 
fo intimate an Acquaintanee 
with the moſt valuable Wick 
tings of contemplative Men, 


a Taſte of what is exbel- 
lent in the ingenious Arts, 


* 


n 


In the Converſation; with 
which _ Excellency has 


DEDICSATTON. 


in ſo young 


Forgive me, my Lord, that 
I mention this part of your 
Character: tis fy uncommon 
that it Aetna the higheſt 
Admiration; and tis the only 
one which an obſcure Philo. 
ſopher, who has receiv'd the 
— Obligations from 
your Excellency, can ou 
any Fropincty take notice 0 


7 * 


PROM. other great En- 
dowments. which have ena- 
bled, you, even in Vouth, to 
— the moſt difficult 
Employments, with the high- 
eſt Honour to your ſelf, 2nd 
Advantage t your Country, 


L. dare nat preſume to de- 
e A 4 ſcribe. 


a Man, amidſt 
the —＋ an active Life. 


vi 


viii 


Merit and Diſtinction: and 


DER DICAT TON. 
ſcribe. He who attempts 
to do Juſtice to fo great and 
good a Character, ought him- 


felf to be one of uncommon 


yet the ableſt - Panegyriſt 
would find it difficult to add 
any thing to your Excel- 
lency's Fame. The Voices 
of Nations proclaim your 


\ 8 


1 


e it pleaſe your Reale 


Mp uten, dt 98 
ME 


N oft Jetted humble Servant, 
: ; 2 
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Francis Hutcheſon. 
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22 HERE is no part of Phi- 
loſophy f more impor- 
, = tance, than a juſt Know- 
ledge of Human Nature, and its va- 
rious Powers and Diſpoſitions. Our 
late Inquirys have been very much 
employ d about our Underſtanding, 
and the ſeveral Methods of obtaining 
Truth. We generally acknowledge, 
that the Importance of any Truth 1s 
nothing elſes than its Moment, or 
to make Men happy, or to 
giue them the greateſt and moſt laſt- 
ing Pleaſure ; and Wildom denotes 
only a Capacity of purſuing this End 
by the beſt Means. It muſt ſurely 
then be of the greateſt impo rtance, 


10 


D 


The PREFACE. 
ta bawe diſtinct Conceptions of. this. 
End ut ſelf, as well as of the Means 
neceſſary to obtain it; that we may 
find: out which are the greateſt and 
moſt laſting Phaſures, and not em- 
ploy. our Reaſon, after all our la- 
borious Improvements of it, in tri- 
fling Purſuits. It is to be fear d 
indeed, that moſt of our Studys, 
without this Inquiry, will be of 
very little uſe to us; for they ſeem 
to. have ſcarce any other tendency 
than to lead us mto ſpeculative Know- 
ledge it ſelf. Nor are we diſftinftly 
told how it is that Knowledge, or 
Truth is pleaſant to us. \q 


7H Conſideration put the 
Author of the folloming Papers upon 
mquiring into the various Pleaſures 
which Human Nature is capable of 
receiving. Me ſball generally find 


in our modern philoſophick Writings, 


nothing further on this Head, than 


fome bare Diviſion of them into Sen- 
ſible, und Rational, and ſome trite 
7 Com- 


The PREFACE. 
Common-place Arguments to prove 
the latter more valuable than the 
former. Our ſenſible Pleaſures ure 
ſlightly paſs'd over, and erplain d only. 
by ſome Inſtances in Taſtes, Smells, 
Sounds, or ſuch hke, which Mien of 
any tolerable Refletfion g enerally look 
upon as very trifling —— 


Our tational Pleaſures have bad 


much the ſame kind of treatment. 
Me are ſeldom taught any other 
Notion of rational Pleaſure than 
that which we have upon refletting 
o- our Poſſeſſion, or Claim to thoſe 
Objects, which may be Occaffons' 

Pleaſure. Sneb Objetts wwe call a 

vantageous ; but Advantage, or In- 
tereſt, cannot be diſtinctiy conceiv d, 
till de know what thoſe Pleaſures 
— which advantageous Objects are 
t to excite ; and ore Senſes or 
e of Perception we have with 
reſpelt to ſach Objedts. Me may 


importance in Morals, to prove what 


e call the Reality of Virtue;-6r 
« that 


perhaps find ſuch an Inquiry of more = 


The PRE FA CE. 

that it is the ſureſt Happineſs of 
the Agent, than one would at firſt 
IN reflefting upon our external 
Senſes, we plainly ſee, that our Per- 
ceptions of Pleaſure, or Pain, do 
not depend directly on our Will. 
Objects do not pleaſe us, according 
as ae incline they ſhould. The pre- 
ſence of ſome Objects neceſſarily plea- 
ſes us, and the preſence. of others 
as neceſſarily diſpleaſes us. Nor can 
we by our Will, any otherawiſe pro- 
cure Pleaſure, or avoid Pain, than 
by (procuring the former kind of Ob. 
getts, and avoiding the latter. By 

the very Frame of our Nature the 

one is made the occaſion of Dehght, 
and the other of Diſſatisfaction. 


* 


HE ſame Obſervation will hold 
in all our other Pleaſures and Pains. 
For there are many other ſorts of 
Ohjects, which pleaſe, or diſpleaſe us 
as neceſſarily, as material OH 


| The P RE FA CE. 
do when they operate upon our Or. 
gans of Senſe.  T here is ſcarcely 


any Object which our Minds axe 


employ'd about, which is not thus 
conſtituted the neceſſary 'oceaſon 
fome Pleaſure or Pain. T hus awe 
find our ſelves pleas d with a regu- 
lar Form, a piece of Architecture or 
Painting, a Compoſtion of. Notes, a 
Theorem, an Action, an Affection, 
a Character. And de are conſcious 
that this Pleaſure neceſſarily ariſes 
from the Contemplation of the Iden, 
which. is then. preſent to our Minds, 
with all its Circumſtances, alt ho ſome, 
' of theſe Ideas haue nothing of what 
awe call ſenſible Perception in them; 
and in thoſe which have, the Plea: 
1905 ariſes from ſome Uniformity, 


rder, Arrangement, Imitation; a1 
not from the ſimple Ideas of Colour, 
or Sound, or mode of Extenſion ſepa- 
rately conſider J. 
THESE Determinations | #0 he 
Pleas d with any Forms, or Ideas 


_ aobich 


of 
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The PRE FACE. 
awbicb o tn 20 our Obſervation, 
2 Author chuſes to call SEN SES; 
eee, them from the Powers 
nch . commonly. go by that. Name, 
by. calling. our Power of perceiving 
the. 8 I Regularity, Order, 


Harmony, an INTERNAL SEN SE; 


and that Determination to be 9 
with the Contemplation. of thoſe Af- 
fections, Actions, or Characters of 
rational Agents, which we call vir- 
tuous, he marks by the name Oo a 
MORAL SENSE, | * 


N I 8 principal Deſign i is to 11 


Ex bat. Human Nature Was not left | 


ite indißfe erent m the. affair of 
irtue, . #0 12 to. it ſelf Obſer- 


172 


* or  Diladvantage of Actions, 


ce ꝙat ions concerning the Advantage, 
Con one 


6. according / to 5 1 * 
« duct.” e.Wea efs of our 4. 
_ 7 and the avocations ar Ane rom 
or 


the Infirmity and . 
Nature, are ſo greas, . SAY 
Men, could ever bave ferm d thoſe 


* 

Al x 
AASA GH 
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The-PREFACE. 
Jong Deduttions of Reaſon, abb 

few ſome Actions to be in the whole 
| advantageous to the Agent, and therr 
4 Contrarys pernicious. The Au- 
THOR of Nature has muth better 
furniſb d us for 4 virtuous Condult, 
than aur Moraliſts ſtem to imagine, 
by almoſt as quick and powerful In- 
Hructions, as we have for 5 7 5 
ſervation of our Bodys. 

made Virme a lovely 2 wh yo 
eite our purſuit 25 and has 
ven us ections to be + 


a of each vir tuous Action. 


HIS moral Saale e Beairy i in 


Actions and Affections, may appear 
range at firſt View. Some of our 
Moralifts themſelves are offended at 
3 
are accuſtom d to 
2 every Approbation, or Aver- 


fon, from rational Views of Inte- 


reſt, (except it be merely in 3h#'/omple 


8 
— 


bos ſach trees at innate Ideas, 
ans 


Ideas a the external Senſes)" and 


The PREFACE. 
anbich they imagine this borders upon. 
But this moral Senſe has no relation 

to innate Ideas, as will appear in the 
ſecond 7 reatiſe. Our one of 
good Taſte 'can tell us of a'great 
many Senſes, Taſtes, V Reliſhes 
for Beauty, Harmony, Imitation in 
— — and Poetry; and may not 
too in Mankind a-Reliſh for 4 
in Characters, in Manners? 
H doubs' e have made Philoſophy, 
-as d "as Religion, by our foolijſb 
management of u, fo auſtere and un- 
gain 4 Form that 4 Gentleman 
cannot eafily bring himſelf to Juke 
* en thoſe who are/iStrangess to 
1 reely bear to bear our De- 


OY Pep — be 
az 2 ſome Anſtunces has, gane 


| ebe agreater Ares 


Nn ment | 


The PREFACE: 


ment of Man lind in their Senſe er 


Beauty, than Experience will' con- 
firm ; but all he is ſollioitous about 
is to ſhew, ( That there is ſome 
4 Senſe of Beauty natural 10 ms 
« that we of Ln as great an Agree- 
< -ment- 
G: >; as in their external Senſes 
« which all agree to be natural; 
« and that Pleaſure or Pain, De- 
< light' or Averſion, are 1 
join d to their Perceptions.” 1f 
. the' Reader be convint d ſich De⸗ 


with Forms, Proportions, Reſem- 
blances, Theorems, it will be no 


difficult matter to apprehend another 


ſuperior Senſe, natural alſo. to, Men, 


determining them to be pleas d with 
Actions, Characters, Affections. This 


er af thy . e N 


"THE proper Octafions:of- 
ception by the external Senſes, occur 
to \#s"' as ſoon as — — 
a 


en in their Rehſpes of 


terminations of the Mind to be pleas 


is the moral Senſe, SLED ; 


= 
© ® LE] 
7 
7 * 
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Per. 


World, 
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The PREFACE. 

World; whonce perhaps we eaftly 
took pon theſe Senſes to be natural: 
hut the Objects f the ſaporior Sen- 
ſes of Beauty and Virtue generally 
ably fome lutle 


do not. It is prob 
time before Children reflect, or at 
leaſt let us know” that they reflet# 
#pon Proportion and Sirnilitude; 
upon Affections, Characters, Tem- 
pers; or come to know the exter- 
nal Actions which are Evidences 
of them. Hence ue imagine that 
their Senſe of Beauty, and their 
moral Sentiments of Actions, muſt 
be entirely owing to Inſtruction, an 
Education; "whereas it is as eaſy to 
conceive, how- a Character, a Tem- 


per,” as ſoou as they are obferv'd, 


may be conſtitute by NATURE 


the neceſſary ocraſton 'of Pleaſure, 
or an Otelt of  Approbation, as a 
Taſte or a Sound; tho it * 
before theſe Objects preſent themſelves 
to bur Obſervation, . 
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The PREFACE. 


THE. I Inpreſion of theſe 


Papers was ſo well receiv d, that 
the Author hopes it will be no 
offence to any who are concern d in 
the Memory of the late Lord Viſ- 
count. MOL ESWORTH;z. if be lets 
his. Readers know that he was the 
Noble Perſon ment ion d in the Pro- 
face to the firſs Edition, and that 
their being publiſhed aas ing to 
his Approbatwn- of them. Jt was 
from him he bad that 2 
tion, which the. may  find-im 
4 firſt Treatiſe * ; «+ beſides. many 
other Remarks in ohe frequent Con- 
vonſat ions with which he honour d 
the Author 3 by whieh that Treatiſe 
Mas Ver. y much improwed beyon d avhat 
it avas in the Draught nts to 
bim. — retamns\ the moſt 


en his wlar Ciwi⸗ 


22 be retived mobs dm. 


1 2. 51% n * 
a 2 ſation ; 
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ſation; and is ſtill fondof expreſſing bis 
grateful 3 7 . 


(Id cinsem, & Mona credas cure 
is; te: 2, Dark 


7 0 be e in this Bool aan 
be no honour to a Perſon ſo juſtly ce- 
lebrated for the moſt generous Sen- 
timents f Virtue and Ren, de- 
liver d with the 1 manly Ele- 

ce: yet it would, not be juſt to- 
2 the World, ſhould the . 
conceal his Obligations to the Reve- 
rend Mr. EDWARD.SYNG ; not 
only for reviſing theſe Papers, hen 
they ſtood in great need of an accu- 
rate Review, ; but for fi We 
ſeveral ju Amendments in 
neral Scheme o Moralay: LF: 
Author Na ah ore d in on 4 
nion the  fUuſtineſs theſe 
. — ID Aae, 14 f 75 | 
Gentleman had fallen into the ſame 
away of thinking before him ; and 
* ever * . bis Friendfip 


The PREFACE. 
as one of the. greateſt Advantages 
and Phoaftres 4 bis Life.” wy 


7 2 n the Lord Suu Pr Es- 
BURY'S Writings to the World, 


is a very needleſs Attempt. They 


will be be efteemed While any Reflection 
remains among Men. 72 is indeed 
to be wiſbed, that be had abſtained 
om mixing awith ſuch Noble Per- 


recerv'd againſt Chriſtianity ; 4 Re- 
ligion which gives us the trueſt L. 
dea of Virtue, \ and recommends the 
Love of God, and of MaxKind, 
as the Sum of all true Religion. How 
would it have moved . e Indigna- 
tion f that "ingenious "Neblenan 
to have 8 Aiſdlute ſet of Men, 
who rehſb" nothing in Life but the 
loweſt and moſt ſordid \ Plraſures, 
ſearchmg into his Writings for thoſe 
Infinuations againſt Chriſtianity, that 
they might be the le Teſftrained 
om their are. z when at 
the ſame time the: 
mag. a 3 AE. 


nees, ſome Prejudices' be bad 


\ 


** 
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bee eee bee, noble 
Sentiments of Virtue and 
which he has — in 88 lov 
en, Wos U 


® aa 


A W VE R Fauls the Inge- 


nious may find with this Per "Y 
the Author hopes no body will find any 
thing in it contrary 0 Religion or 
good Manners: and he ſhall be well 
pleaſed if he gives the kearned World 
an: occaſion of examining more tho- 
rowly theſe' Subjects, which are, he 
preſumes, of very confiderable In- 
Portance. T he chief Ground of his 
Aſſurance that his Opinions in the 
main are, juſt, is this, T hat as be 
tool the firſt Hints of them from ſome | 
of "the. greateſt Writers of Autiquity, 
fo the more he has convers d with 
them, he finds his VLluſtrations the 
More conformable ta their Sentimonta 


IN the: former Aloe of / the 
Boak there were ſame * 8 
om 


en e ee 


i >  & 
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The PREFACE. 
from other Sciences, to a perfect 


way faultleſs. He hopes. that thoſe 
125 wtous of the trite: miea- 
{ures of Life, 
Virtue and Happineſs tolerably juſt; 
and that the profound — 


will pardon a few Faults, in the Il. 


laftrations borrow d from there Arts, 
upon which bis Arguments do not 


70 Wi! 6 v +31 


. 
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— 
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Knowledge of which the Author does 
not pretend; nor would he now un- 
Aertake that this Edition is every. 


may find his Ideas of 
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| conTenrs 


8 R E A T I $ E I. 
” \Oncerni /ome powers of 
N Aiſtinct from what 

bs generally underſtood by * 


Sect. II. O original or abſolute Beauty. 16. 
Sect. III. Of the Beauty of Theorems, 30. 
Sect. IV. Of nee or relative Beau- 
ty. 10% 44 7 
Sect. V. Concerning our Reaſo ſonings * 
1 and Wiſdom in the Caule, from 
uty or Regularity of Effects. 47. 
wy VI. Concernn the Univerlality of” our 
. Senſe of Beauty. 1 unn 
Seck VII. Concerning the Power of Cuſtom, 
Education and Example, as to our inter- 
nal Senſes. 87. 
Sect. VIII. Of the Imporrance of the in- 
- ternal Senſes in Life, and the final 77 
ſes of them. | 
TRE A 


2 NTEN T 8 
222 


X * A T 1 8E . 
e ; _ 411. 


Set. I. Of the moral Senſe by which, we 
perceive Virtue and Vice, and ap proves 
or diſapprove them in others. 19. 


Sea. II. Concerning the immediate Motive 


- 


to virtuous Actions. 136. 
Sect. III. The Senſe of Virtue, and the va- 
rious Opinions about it, reducible to one 
general Foundation. The manner of com- 
Puring the Morality of Adtigns. 162. 
Ser. IV. 411 Mankind agree in this get 

Foundation of their Approbation of 

ral Actions. The Grounds of different 

Opinions about Morals. * ' | 196: 


Set. v. A further Confirmation that ue 


- bave practical Diſpoſitions 70 Virtue im- 


-: planted: in our ; with a further 
- Bxplication of our-Itſtin@-r0 —.— 


lence in its various Degrees ; with the 


* 


additional Motives of Intereſt, vis. Ho- 


nour, Shame, Pity. . | — 
Sect. VI. Concerning the Importance 

this moral Senſe to the preſent Ent 

of Mankind, and i its ker on 

. 8 
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BEAUTY, ORDER, &c. 


Concerning ſome Powers eden, 
diſtinct c what is generally un- 
derſtood by Senſation. 4 


O make the following Obſerva- 
tions underſtood, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe ſome Def 
_ mitions, and Ob[ervations, ei- 
ther univerſally acknowledg'd, or fufficient- 
| ly prov'd by many Writers both ancient and 
modern, concerning our Perceptions called 
Senſations, and the Actions of the Mind 
conſequent upon them. ar 
Art. I. Taose' Ideas which are rais d in Senſaion. 


the Mind upon the preſence of external Ob- 
9 | B Jes, 


2 An INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 1. jets, and their acting upon our Bodys, are 
WYV call'd Senſations. We find that the Mind 
in ſuch Caſes is paſſive, and has not Power 
directly to prevent the Perception or Idea, 
| or to vary it at its Reception, as long as 
| we continue our Bodys in a ſtate fit to be 
| acted upon by the external Object. 


| Diſtrent: II. WEN two Perceptions are entirely 
nv Senſes, different from each other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general Idea of Senſation, we 

call the Powers of receiving thoſe different 

Perceptions, different Senſes, Thus Seeing 
and Hearing denote the different Powers of 

receiving the Ideas of Colours and Sounds. 

And altho Colours have vaſt Differences 

5 | among themſelves, as alſo. have Sounds ; 
1 vet * is a greater Agreement among 
the moſt oppoſite Colours, than between 
any Colour and a Sound: Hence we call 
J all Colours Perceptions of the ſame Senſe. 
All the ſeveral Senſes ſeem to have their 
diſtinct Organs, except Feeling, which is 
— ſome / diffus d over the whole 

y. 2 


III. Tux Mind has a Power of compound. 
ing Ideas, which were receiv d ſeparately; 
of comparing their Objects by means of the 
Ideas, and of obſerving their Relations and 

= Proportions ; of enlarging and diminiſhing 

ies Ideas at pleaſure, or in any certain Ratio, 

or Degree ; and of conſidering /eparateh 
MY | 


rr 
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each of the ſimple Ideas, which mew per- Sect. 1. 
t 


have been impreſs d jointly in the Sen 
or This laſt Oper 


ation we commonly 


call Abſtrattion. 


IV. TRE Ideas of Sub/farces are com- Selfness 

| pounded of the various ſimple Ideas jointly 

impreis d, when they preſented themſelves 
to our Senſes, We define Subſtances only 
by enumerating theſe ſenſible Ideas: And 
ſuch Definitions may raiſe an Idea clear e- 
nough of the Subſtance in the Mind of one 
who neyer immediately perceiv'd the Sub- 
ſtance ; provided he has leparately receiv'd 
by his Senſes all the ſimple Ideas which are 
in the Compoſition of the complex one of 
the Subſtance defin'd : But if there be any 
fimple Ideas which he has not receiv'd, or 
if he wants any of the Sen/es neceſſary for 
the Perception of them, no Definition can 
raiſe any fimple Idea which has not been 
before perceived by the Senſes. "Bi 


V. HEN x it follows, That when Ia £4xcation. 

« fruction, Education, or Prejudice of any . 
*« kind, raiſe _—_ or Averſion toward 
1 — Object, this Deſire or Averſion muſt 
* be founded an Opinion of ſome 
++ Perfection, on af ens Deficiency in thoſe 
** Qualitys, for Perception af which we 

have the proper TFTbus if Beauty 

be defir'd by one who has not the Senſe of 

S:ght, the Deſire mult be rais'd by ſome 

B > appre- 
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Pleaſure. 


Pain, 


Different 
Ideas. 


An INQUIRY conterning 


E Sect 1. apprehended Regularity of Figure, Seer: 
i of Voice, Smoothneſs, or Softneſs;" or 


Senſes, without relation to the Ideas of 


ſome other Quality 1 the other 
at 
Colour. .. 


VI. Many of our ſenſitive Perceptions 
are pleaſant, and many painful, immedi- 
ately, and that without any knowledge of 
the Cauſe of this Pleaſure or Pain, or how the 
Objects excite it, or are the Occaſions of 
it; or without ſeeing to what further Ad- 
vantage or Detriment the Uſe of ſuch Ob- 
jects might tend: Nor would the moſt ac- 
curate Knowledge of theſe things vary ei- 


ther the Pleaſure or Pain of the Perception, 


however: it might give a rational Pleaſure 
diſtinct from the ſenſible; or might raiſe a 
diſtinct Joy, from a proſpect of further Ad- 
vantage in the Object, or Averſion, from 
an apprehenſion of Evil. _ 


VII. The ſmple Ideas rais'd in different 
Perſons by the ſame Object, are probably 
ſome way different; when they dilores in 
their Approbation or Dillike ; and in the 
fame Perſon, when his! Fancy at one time 
differs from what it was at another. This 
will appear from reflecting on thoſe Ob- 
jects, to which we have now an Averſion, 
tho they were formerly agreeable : And'we 
ſhall generally find that there is ſome acci- 
dental Congunt7ion of à diſagreeable 85 
I NN 1 WII 
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which always recurs with the Object; as Sect. 1. | 
in thoſe Wines to which Men acquire an AV 


verſion; after they have taken them. in an 
Emetick Preparation: In this caſe we are 
conſcious that the 7gea is alter d from what 
it was when that Wine was agreeable, by 
the Conjunction of the Ideas of Loathing 
and Sickneſs of Stomach. The like Change 
of Idea may be inſenſibly made by the 
Change of our Bodys, as we advance in 
Years, or when we are accuſtomed to any 
Object, which may occaſion an Indiffe- 
rence toward. Meats» we were fond of in 
our Childhood; and may make ſome Ob- 
jects ceaſe to raiſe the diſagreeable Ideas, 


which they excited upon our firſt uſe of 
them. Many of our ſimple Perceptions 


are diſagreeable only thro the too great In- 
zenſeneſs of the Quality: thus moderate 


Light is agreeable, very ſtrong Light may 


be painful; moderate Bitter may be plea- 
ſant, a higher Degre e may be offenſive. — 
Change in our Organs will neceſſarily o 

ſion a Change in the [ntenſene/ſ5 of the per. 
ception at leaſt ; nay ſometimes will occa- 
ſion a quite contrary Perception: Thus a 


warm Hand ſhall feel that Water cold, which | 


A __ Hand ſhall feel warm. 


Ws ſhall not find. it beige ſo eaſy to 
account for the Diverſity" of : Fancy ay 
more complex Ideas of Objeds, in in which 
we Tegard many Ideas of different Senſes at 
B 3 once; 


5 


6 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect 1. once; as in ſome P ions of thoſe calld 
primary Yualitys, and fome ſecondary, as 

explain'd by Mr. Locks : for inſtance, 
in the different Fancys about Architecture, 
Gardening, Dreſs. Of the two former 
we ſhall offer ſomething in Se. VI. As 
to Dreſs, we may generally account for 
the Diverſity of Fancys from a like Con- 
junction of Ideas: Thus, if either from any 
thing in Nature, or from the Opinion of 
our Country or Acquaintance, the fancying 
of glaring Colours be look'd upon as an 
evidence of Levity, or of any other evil 
Quality of Mind; or if any Colour or Fa- 
ſhin commonly us'd by Ruſticks, or 
by Men of any diſagreeable Profeſſion, Em- 
oy ment, or Temper ; theſe additional 
deas may recur conſtantly with that of the 
Colour or Faſhion, and cauſe a conſtant Diſ- 
like to them in thoſe who- join the additio- 
nal Ideas, altho the Colour or Form be no 
way diſagreeable of themſelves, and actu- 
ally do pleaſe others who join no ſuch 
Ideas to them. Bur there does not ſeem to 
be any Ground to believe ſuch a Diverſi 
in human Minds, as that the fame ſimple 
Idea or Perception ſhould give pleaſure to 
one and pain to another, or to the ſame 
Perſon at different times; not to ſay that 
it ſeems a Contradiction, that the ſame 
fimple Idea ſhould do fo. HOI 


vm Tur 
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4 Sect. 1. 
VIII. Tux only Pleaſure of Senſe, which www 
our Philoſophers ſeem to conſider, is that Complex 
which accompanys the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 74+ 
ſation : But there are vaſtly greater Pleaſures 
in thoſe complex Ideas of Objects, which 
obtain the Names of Beautiful, Regular, 
Harmonious. Thus every one acknow- 
ledges he is more delighted with a fine 
Face, a juſt Picture, than with the View 
of any one Colour, were it as ſtrong and 
lively as poſſible; and more pleas'd with a 
Proſpect of the Sun ariſing among ſettled 
Clouds, and colouring their Tg. with a 
ſtarry Hemiſphere, a fine Ip, a re- 
gular Building, than with a clear blue Sky. 
a ſmooth Sea, or a large open Plain, not 
diverſify'd by Woods, Hills, Waters, Build- 
ings : And yet even thele latter Appearan- 
ces are not quite oy, 6 So in Muſick, 
the Pleaſure of fine Compoſition is incom- 


ly greater than that of any one Note, 
=: 4-4 full, or ſwelling ſoever. | 


IX. LET it be obſery'd, that in the fol- Don. 
lowing Papers, the Word Beauty is taken 
for the Idea raisd in us, and a Senſe of 
Beauty for ou, Power of __ this 
Idea. Harmony allo denores our pleaſant Harmony. 
Ideas ariſing from Compoſition of Sounds, © 
and a good Yar (as ir is generally taken) 
a Power of percerving this Pleaſure. In 
the following Sections, an Attempt is made 

| . B 4 ro 
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An 1NQUIR Y- concerning 


Sect. 1. to diſcover ** what is the immediate Oc- 
A **-ca/ton of theſe pleaſant Ideas, or what 


Internal 
Senſe, 


«« real Quality in the Objects ordinarily ex- 
„ cites them.” | Fey 


X. Ir is of no conſequence whether we | 


call theſe Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, 
Perceptions of the External Senſes of See- 
ing and Hearing, or not. I ſhould rather 


chuſe to call our Power of perceiving theſe 


Ideas, an INTERNAL SEN SE, were it only 
for the Convenience of diſtinguiſhing theni 
from other Senſations of Secing and Hear- 
ing, which men may have without Percep- 
tion of Beauty and Harmony. It is plain 
from Experience, that many Men have in 
the common meaning, the Senſes of See- 


ing and Hearing perfect enough; they per- 


ceive all the /ample Ideas . and 
iſh them 


have their Pleaſures; they diſtingu 


from each other, ſuch as one Colour from a- 


nother, either quite different, or the ſtronger 
or fainter of the ſame Colour, when they 
are plac'd beſide each other, altho they may 
often confound their Names, when they 


occur a- part from each other; as ſome do 


the Names of Green and Blue : they can 


tell in ſeparate Notes, the higher, lower, 


ſharper or flatter, when ſeparately ſound- 
ed; in F 2 they diſcern the Length, 


Breadth, Wideneſs of each Line, Surface, 
Angle'; and may be as capable of hearing 
an 


ſeeing at great diſtances as any men 
| 7” i what- 
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whatſoever: And yet perhaps they ſhall find Sect. 1. 
no Pleaſure in Muſical Compoſitions, inn. 


Painting, Architecture, natural Landskip; 
or but a very weak one in compariſon of 
what others enjoy from the ſame Objects. 
This greater Capacity of receiving ſuch 
pleaſant Ideas we commonly call a ine Ge. 
#:us or Taſte : In Muſick A ſeem univer- 
ſally to acknowledge ſomething like a diſtinct 
Senſe from the External one of Hearing. 
and call it a good Ear ; andthe like diſtinc- 
tion we ſhould obably acknowledge in 
other Objects had we allo got diſtinct 
Names to 2 theſe Powers of Percep- 
tion by. 


XI. THERE will appear * Reaſon Diferen: 


perhaps afterwards, for calling this Power , 
of -perceiving the Ideas of Beauty, an In- 


ternal Senſe, from this, that in ſome other 
Affairs, where our External Senſes are not 


much concern'd; we _—_ a ſort — 2 
very like, in many r to that o 
255 din ſenſible Obj ects, 2 d 
with like Pleaſure: Such is that Beauty per- 
ceiv'd in Theoreme, or univerſal Truths, 
in general Cauſes, and in ſome extenſrue 
7 e of Action. | 


XII. Let every one e here conſider, how 
different we muſt the Perception 


to be, with which a Poet is tranſported 


upon the Proſpect of any of thoſe * 
0 


10 An INQUIRY concerning 


SeR, 1. of natural Beauty 
his Deſcription ; from that cold lifelels Con- 


„which raviſh us even in 


ception which we imagine in a dull Cri- 
40. or one of the Virtuoſi, without what 
we call a fine Taſte. This latter Claſs of 
Men may have greater Perfection in that 
Knowledg 
nal Senſation ; they can tell all the /pecs- 
fick Differences of Trees, Herbs, Mine- 
rals, Metals; they know the Form of ev 
Leaf, Stalk, Root, Flower, and Seed of 
the Species, about which the Poet is often 
very ignorant : And yet the Poet ſhall have 
a vaſtly more delightful Perception of the 
Whole; and not only the Poet but any 
man of a fine Taſte. Our External Senſes 
may by meaſuring teach us all the Propor- 
tions of Architecture to the Tenth of an 
Inch, and the Situation of every Muſcle in 
the human Body; and a good Memory may 
retain theſe : and yet there is ſtill ſomething 
further neceſſary, not only to make a man 
a compleat Maſter in Architecture, Paint- 
ing or Statuary, but even a tolerable Judge 


in theſe Works; or capable of receiving 
the higheſt Pleaſure in contemplating them. - 


Since then there are ſuch different Powers 
of Perception, where what are commonly 


called the External Senſes are the fame; 


fince the moſt accurate Knowledg of what 
the External Senſes diſcover, often does not 
give the Pleaſure of or Harmony, 
which yet one of a good Taſte will en- 
| joy 


e, which is deriv'd from exter- 
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joy at once without much K#owledge ; we Sect. 1. 

juſtly uſe another Name for theſe WW 
higher, and more delightful Perceptions of 
Beauty and Harmony, and call the Power 
reg ſuch Impreſſions, an Internal 
Senſe Differers of the Perceptions 
— ſufficient to vindicate the Uſe of a 
different Name, — ally when we are told 

Wo 


in what meaning rd is applied. 


XIII. Tuis ſuperior Power of 82. 
tion is juſtly called 4 Senſe, becauſe of its un and 
Affinity to the other Senſes in this, that the ind. 
Pleaſure does not ariſe from any Knowledge 
of Principles, ions, Cauſes, or of 
the Uſefulneſs of the Object; bur ſtrikes us 
at firſt with the Idea of Beauty : nor does 
the moſt accurate Knowledge increaſe this 
Pleaſure of Beauty, however it may fu- 
— a diſtin& rational Pleaſure from 


of Advantage, or from the In- 
— — of Knowledge os 


NIV. Ax p further, the Ideas of 
and Harmony, like other ſenſible Ideas, 
are neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as im- 
y ſo ; neither can any Reſolution 
of our own, nor any Proßpect of Advan- 
tage or Diſadvant 4 vary the Beauty or 
Deformity of an Object: For as in the ex- 
— gion, no n of 2 1 


— m —— dt". 1 * — 


ere 
make 


12 An INQUIRY concerning 
gect. 1. make an Obje grateful, nor View of De- 
tren, diſtinct from immediate Pain in 

the Perception, make it diſagreeable to the 
Senſe; ſo propoſe the whole World as a Re- 
ward, or threaten the greateſt Evil, to make 
us approve a deform d Object, or diſapprove 
a beautiful one; Diſſimulation may be pro- 
cut d by Rewards or Threatnings, or we may 
in external Conduct abſtain from any pur- 
fait of the Beautiful, and purſue the De- 
form'd; but our Sentiments of the Forms, 
and our Perceptions, N continue in- 
variably the ſame. N 


This . XV. Hz crit plainly appears, 225 50 
17 and 4% * ſome Objects are immediately the Occa- 
itt from ſions of this Pleaſure vf. Beatty, and that 
proſpects ef we have Senſes. fitted for perceiving it; 
. « and that it: is diſtinct from that ey which 
« ariſes from Self-love upon proſpect of Ad- 
vantage. Nay, do not we oſten ſee 
Convenience and Uſe neglected to obtain 

puns: without any other proſpect of Ad- 

in the Beautiful Form, thai the 
— the pleaſant Ideas of Beauty? 
New this — us, that however we may 
purſue beautiful Objects from 'Self-love; 
with a view to obtain the Pleaſures of Beau- 
ty, as in Architecture, Gardening, and 
other Affairs; yet there be a 

_ Senſe of Beauty, antecedent to Proſpects 
even of this Advantage, without which 
: _ theſe Objects would not be thus 
Advan- 
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Advantage nor excite in us this Plea- Seck 20 
ſure which conſtitutes them advantageous. WV 


Our dene of Beauty-'from Objects, by 
which they are conſtituted good to us, is 
very diſtinct from our Deſire of them when 
they are thus conſtituted: Our Defare of 
Beauty may be counter · ballanc d by Re: 
wards or Threatnings, btit never: our Senſe 
of it; even as Fear of Death, of Love of 
Life, may make us chuſe and deſire a bitter 
Potion, or neglect thoſe Meats which the 
Senſe of. Taſte would recommend as plea- 
ſant; and yet no proſpect of Advantage; 
or Fear of Eyil; can make that Potion a- 
greeable to the Senſe,” or Neat diſagrecable 
to it, which was not ſo — to 
this Proſpect. Juſt in the ſame manner 
as to the Senſe of Beauty and Harmony; 
that the Pur ſuit of ſuch Objects is ge. 
quently gcgen from proſpects of Ad- 
vantage, Averſion to Labour, or any other 
Motive of Self- love, does not prove that 
we have no Senſe of Beauty; but only that 
our Deſire of it may be counter. ballane d 
by a ſtronger Deſire: So Gold * 
ing Silver, is never adduc'd as a your: 


| the latter is void of mn 


| XVI Ha p we no.fach Senſe of Bea 
and Harmony ; Houſes, 2 Dreſs, 
quipage, might have been recommended to 
us as convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy; but 
neyer as beautiful: And in Faces I fe n0- 
thing 


14 


Sect. 1. 


EY 


of the Senſes which we had the uſe of be- 


An INQUIRY concerning 


thing which could us, but Livelineſs of 
Colour, and Smoothneſs of Surface: And yet 
nothing is more certain, than that all theſe 
Objects are recommended under quite dif- 
ferent Views on many Occaſions : And no 
Cuſtom, Education, or Example could e- 
ver give us Perceptions diſtinct from thoſe 


fore, or recommend Objects under another 
Concept ion than grateful to them. But of 


the Influence of Cuſtom, Education, Ex- 


Beauty, 


or Compa- 
Farrue 


ample, upon the Senſe of Beauty, we ſhall 


treat below r. 


XVII. BBAur r is either Original or 
Comparative ; or, if any like the Terms 
better, Ab/olute, or Relative : Only let 
it be obſery'd, that by Ab/olute or Ori- 
ginal Beauty, is not underſtood any Qua- 
ity ſuppos d to be in the Object, which 
ſhould of itſelf be beautiful, without rela- 
tion to any Mind which ives it: For 
Beauty, like other Names of ſenſible Ideas, 


properly denotes the Perception of ſome 


ind; ſo Cold, Hot, Sweet, Bitter, de- 


note the Senſations in our Minds, to which 


perhaps there is no reſemblance in the 
Objects, which excite theſe Ideas in us, 
however we generally — * that there 
is ſomething in the Object juſt like our 
Perception. The Ideas of Beauty and 


— — — 


Har- 


* See Art. 5. 1 Seb. 2. 
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Harmony being excited upon our Percep- Sect. . 
tion of ſome primary Quality, and having WWW 
relation to Figure and Time, may ind 
have a nearer-reſemblance to Objects, than 
7 theſe Senſations, which ſeem not ſo much 
| any Piftures of Objects, as Modifications 
of the perceiving Mind; and yet were there 
no Mind with a Sex/e of to contem- 
plate Objects, I ſee not how they could be 
call'd beautiful. We therefore by 4b/6- 
lute Beauty underſtand only that Beauty, 
which we perceive in Objects without cam- 
pariſon to any thing external; of which the 
Object is ſuppos d an Imitation, or Picture; 
ſuch as that Beauty perceiv'd from the 
Works of Nature, artificial Forms, Fi. 
res, Theoreme. arative or Rela- 
tive Beauty is that which we perceive in 
Objects, commonly conſidered as Imita- 
tions or Reſemblances of ſomething elle. 


Theſe two Kinds of Beauty employ the 
three following Sections. N 


— 


* This diviſion of Beauty is taken from the di Foun- 
dations of Pleaſure to our Senſe of it, rather than from the 
objects themſelves : for moſt of the following Inſtances of re- 
latrve Beauty have alſo abſolute-Beauty ; and many of the In- 
Pances of abſelute Beauty, have alſo relative Beauty in ſome 
reſdeft or other. But we may diſtinfily confider theſe two 
Fountains of Pleaſure, Uniformity in the Objeft it ſelf, and 
Reſemblance to Original. 


SECT. 
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Ai INQUIRY concerning 


| | 5 E C . II. 
Of Original or Abſolute Beauty, 


ye: INCE it is certain that we have 
Ideas of Beauty and Harmony, let 
us examine ' what Quality in Objects ex- 


cites theſe Ideas, or is the occaſion of them: 


And let it be here obſery'd, that our Inqui- 
ry is only about the Qva/ztys which are 
beautiful to Men; or abont the Foundation 
of their Senſe of Beauty : for, as was above 


| hinted, Beauty has always relation to the 


Sen/e of ſome Mind; and when we afterwards 


 ſhew how generally the Objects which oc- 


cur to us, are beautiful, we mean that fuch 
Objects are agreeable to the Senſe of Men 

ſor as there are not a few Objects, which 
ſeem no way beautiful to Men, ſo we ſee a 


variety of other Animals who ſeem delight» 


ed with them; they may have Senſes oth. 
wiſe conſtituted than thoſe of Men, and 
may haye. the Ideas of Beauty excited by 
Objects of a quite different. Form. We ſee 
Animals fitted for eyery, Place; and what 
to Men appears rude and ſhapeleſs, or 1 
5 may be to them a Paradiſe. 8 


Ii Tur we may more Ally e diſco- 


ver the general F oundation or Occaſion — 
the 


"= 
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the Ideas of ny among Men, it will be Sec. 2. 
neceſſary to conſider it firſt in its /mpler www 
Kinds, fuch as occurs to us in regular Fi- 

es; and we may perhaps find that the 
55 Foundation extends to all the more 
complex Species of it. 


III. Tux Figures which excite in us the uniformity 
Ideas of Beauty, ſeem to be thoſe in which — . 
there is Dai formity amidſt Variety. There * 
are many Conceptions of Objects which are 

eeable upon other accounts, ſuch as Grar- 

„ Novelty, Sauctit), and ſome others, 
which ſhall be mention'd hereafter *. But 
what we call Beautiful in Objects, to ſpeak 
in the Mathematical Style, ſeems to be in 
a compound Ratio of *Uniformity and Va- 
riety : ſo that where the *”Un:formity of Bo- 
dys is equal, the Beauty is as the Variety; 
and where the Variety is equal, the Beaut 
is as the Uniformity. This will be plain 
from Examples. 


FiRsrT, the Variety increaſes the Beau- yariey, 
ty in equal Uniformity. The Beanty of 
an equilateral Triangle is leſs than that of 
the 9 which is leſs than that of a 
Pentagon ; and this again is ſurpaſs d by 
the os When indeed the Number of 
Sides is much increas'd, the Proportion of 
them to the Radius, or Diameter of the 


See Sect. vi. Art. 11, & 13. 
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Sed. 2. Figure, or of the Circle to which regular 


Uniformi- 


I. 


| | 


WV Polygons have an obvious Relation, is ſo 


much loſt to our Obſeryation, that the 
Beauty does not always increaſe with the 
Number of Sides; and the want of Paral - 
leliſm in the Sides of Heptagons, and other 
Figures of odd Numbers, may alſo diminiſh 
their Beauty. So in J9/zds, the Ecoſtedron 
ſurpaſſes the Dodecaedron, and this the Oc- 
taedron, which is ſtill more beautiful than 
the Cube; and this again ſurpaſſes the re- 
oular Pyramid: The obvious Ground of 
this, is greater Variety with equal *Onzfor- 
mity. 


THe greater Uniformity increaſes the 
Beauty amidſt equal Variety, in theſe In- 
ſtances : An Equilateral Triangle, or even 
an 1/o/celes, ſurpaſſes the Scalenum : A 


Square ſurpaſſes the Rhombus or Lozenge, 


and this again the Rhombozdes, which is 
ſtill more beautiful than the Trapezium, 
or any Figure with irregular curye Sides. 
So the regular Solids vaſtly ſurpaſs all other 
Solids of equal number of plain Surfaces: 
And the ſame is obſervable nor only in 
the Five perfectly regular Solids, but in 


1 9 


all thoſe which have any conſiderable Uni- 


formity, as Cylinders, Priſint, Pyramids, 


Obelisks ; Which pleaſe every Eye more 
than any rude Figures, where there is no 
Unity or Reſemblance among the Parts. 


* 


I'n 
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| Sect. 2. 

INSTANCES of the compound Ratio — ov 
we have in comparing Circles or Spheres, Na, 
with Ellipſes or Spheroids not very eccen- 
tric ; and in comparing the compound So- 
lids, the Exoctaedron, and Eicoſidodecae- 
dron, with the perfectly regular ones of 
which they are compounded : and we ſhall 
find, that the Want of that moſt perfect 
Uniformity obſervable in the latter, is com- 
penſated by the greater Variety in the o- 
thers, ſo that the Beauty is nearly equal. 


IV. TaesE Obſervations would proba- 
bly hold true for the moſt part, and might 
be confirm'd by the Judgment of Children 
in the /anpler Figures, where the Variety 
is not too great for their Comprehenſion. 
And however uncertain ſome of the particu- 
lar aforeſaid Inſtances may ſeem, yet this 
is perpetually to be  obſery'd, that Chil-/ 
dren are fond of all regular Figures in their 
little Diverſions, altho they be no more 
convenient, or uſeful for them, than the 
Figures of our common Pebbles: We ſee 
how early they diſcover a Taffe or Senſe of 
Beauty, in defiring to ſee Buildings, regular 
Gardens, or even Repreſentations of them 
in Pictures of any kind. © om ne 
DIS ; r 121 ie 1/7 
V. Ir is the ſame Foundation which we Bau ef 
have for our Senſe of Beauty in the Works Ne: 
of Nature. In every Part of the World 
C 2 which 


- 
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Se. 2. which we call Beautiful, there is a vaſt Uni- 
Hermit amidſt an almoſt infinite Variety. 
_ Parts of the Univerſe ſeem not at 

ſign'd for the uſe of Man; nay, it 

is but a very ſmall Spot with which we 

have any acquaintance. The Figures and 
Motions of the great Bodys are not obvi- 

ous to our Senſes, but found out by Reaſo- 

ning and Reflection, upon many long Ob- 
ſervations: and yet as far as we can by 

Senſe diſcover, or by Reaſoning enlarge our 
Knowledg, and extend our "Imagination, 

we generally find their Structure, Order, 

and Motion, agreeable to our Senſe of 
Beauty. Every particular Object in Næ- 

ture does not indeed a beautiful to us ; 

but there is a vaſt Profuſion of Beauty 

over moſt of the Ohjects which occur either 

to our Senſes, or Reaſonings upon Obſer- 
vation : For not to mention the apparent 
Situation of the heavenly Bodys in the 
Circumference of a wr Sphere, which 
is wholly occaſion d ke Imperfection 

of our Sh ht in diſcern diſtances ; the 
Forms of all the great ys in the Uni- 

verſe are nearly Spherical; the Orbits of 

their Revolutions generally Elliprict, and 
without — Eccentricity, in thoſe which 

continually occur to our Obſervation: now 

theſe are bi = of great 3 * 
- therefore 5 ing to ul oY 
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FURTHER, to paſs by the leſs obvious 
Uniformity in the Proportion of their 


revolving, to each other; what can exhi- 
bit a greater Inſtance of Uniformity amidſt 
Hariety, than the conſtant Tenour of Re- 
yolutions in nearly equal Times, in each 
Planet, around its Axis, and the central 
Fire or SUN, thro all the Ages of which 
we have any Records, and in nearly the 
ſame Orbit? by which, after certain Pe- 
riods, all the fame A ces are again 
renew'd ; the alternate Succeſſions of Light 
and Shade, or Day and Night, conſtantly 
purſuing each other around each Planer, 
with an agrecable and regular Diverſity in 
the Times they poſſeſs the ſeveral Hemi- 
ſpheres, in the Summer, Harveſt, Winter, 
and Spring; and the various Phaſes, A 


petts, Situations, of the Planets to 


each other, their Confunctious and Oppo ſit i- 
ont, in which they ſuddenly darken each o- 
ther with their Conick Shades in Eclipſes, are 
repeated to us at their fixed Periods with 
invariable Conſtancy: Theſe are the Beau- 
tys which charm the Aſtronomer, and make 
his tedious Calculations pleaſant. 


Molliter aufterum ſtudio fallente laborem*®. 


— 


* Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. v. 12. 
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Quantityt of Matter, Diſtances, Times of 
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Sect. 2. 
VI. AGAIN, as to the dry Part of the 
Earth, Surface of our Globe, a great Part of which 
is coverd with a very pleaſant inoffenſive 
Colour, how beautifully is it diverſify d 
with various Degrees of Light and Shade, 
according to the different Situations of the 
Parts of its Surface, in Mountams, Valleys, 
Hills, and open Plains, which are vari- 
ouſly inclin'd toward the great Lu IN AR vl 


plants. VII. Ir we deſcend tothe minuter Works 
of NATURE, what vaſt *Uniform:ty among 
all the Species of Plants and Vegetables 
in the manner of their Growth and Propar 
gation ! what exact Reſemblance among all 
the Plants of the ſame Species, whoſe Num- 
bers ſurpaſs our Imagination! And this U- 
niformity is not only obſervable in the Form 
| in groſs ; nay, in this it is not ſo very exact 
3 in all Inſtances, but in the Structure of their 
I} minuteſt Parts, which no Eye unaſſiſted 
with Glaſſes can diſcern. In the almoſt in- 
[8] finite Multitude of Leaves, Fruit, Seed, 
11 Flwers of any one Species, we often ſeo 
an exact Uniformity in the Structure and Si- 
vil tuation of the ſmalleſt Fibres. This is the 
Beauty which charms an ingenious Botaniſſ. 
| Nay, what vaſt *Onzformzty and Regularit 
| of Figure is found in each particular Plant 
* ; | Leaf, or Flower ! In all Trees and moſt 
$118 of the ſmaller Plants, the Stalks or Trunks 
vs are either Olinders nearly, or regular 
| M1, — _ Praſms; 
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Priſms ; the Branches ſimilar to their ſeye- Sect. 2. 


ral Trunks, ariſing at nearly regular Diſtan ww 


ces, when no Accidents retard their natural 
Growth : In one Species the Branches ariſe 
in Pairs on the oppoſite Sides; the perpen- 
dicular Plain of Direction of the immediate- 
ly ſuperior Pair, interſecting the Plain of 
Bireckion of the inferior, nearly at right 
Angles : In another Species, the — 
ſpring ſingly, and alternately, all around 
in nearly equal Diſtances: And the Bran- 
ches in other Species ſprout all in Knots a- 
round the Trunk, one for each Year. And 
in every Species, all the Branches in the 
firſt Shoots preſerve the ſame Angles with 
their Trunk; and they again ſprout out 
into ſmaller Branches exactly after the Man- 
ner of their Trunks. Nor oyght we to 
paſs over that great Unity of Colours which 
we oſten ſee in all the Flowers of the ſame 
Plant or Tree, and oſten of a whole Spe- 
cies; and their exact Agreement in many 
ſhaded Tranſitions into oppoſite Colours. 
in which all the Flowers of the ſame Plant 
generally agree, nay oſten all the Flowers 


of a Species. 


VIII. AGAIN, as to the Beauty of Ani- Animals, 


mals, either in their inward Structure, which 
we come to the Knowledg of by Expe- 
riment and long Obſervation, or their out- 
ward Form, we ſhall find vaſt *Uniformity 


among all the Species which are known to 
C4 us, 
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il Se. 2. us, in the Structure of thoſe Parts, upon 
GY V which Life depends more immediately. 
"8 | And how amazing is the Unity of Mecha- 
|| niſm, when we ſhall find an almoſt infinite 
=_ diverſity of Motions, all their Actions in 
| walking, running, flying, ſwimming ; all 
their ſerious Efforts for Se/f-preſervation, 
all their freakiſh Contortions when they 
are gay and ſportſul. in all their various 
Limbs, perform'd by one ſimple Contri- 
vance of a contracting Muſcle, apply d with 
inconceivable Diverſitys to anſwer all theſe 
Ends] Various Engines might have ob- 
tain'd the ſame Ends ; but then there had 
been leſs Uniformity, and the Beauty of our 
Animal Syſtems, and of particular Animals, 
had been much leſs, when this fyrprizi 
Onity of Mechaniſm had been — 


from them. f 


* 


IX. Auoxe Animals of the ſame Spe- 
cies, the Unity is very obvious, and this Re» 
ſemblance is the very Ground of our rank- 
ing them in ſuch Claſſer or Species, notwith- 
| ſtanding the great Diverſitys in Bulk, Co- 
lour, Shape, which are obſery'd even in thoſe 
| call'd of the fame Species. And then in 
| each Individual, whar vaſt Beauty ariſes from 
N the exact Reſeniblance af all the external 
ö double Members to each other. which ſeems 
| 8 theuniverſal Intentionof Nature, when no 
123 Accident prevents it! We ſee the Want of 
| this Reſemblance never fails to paſs for an 


i 
| F Im: 


Imperfection, and Want of Beauty, tho no Sect. 3. 
other Inconvenience enſues; as when the 
Eyes are not exactly like, or one Arm or 
; is à little ſhorter or {maller than its 

OW. 


As to that moſt powerful Beauty in 
Countenances, Airs, Geſtures, Motion, we 
ſhall ſhew in the ſecond Treatiſe *, that it 

ariſes from ſome imagin'd Indication of mo- 
rally good Diſpoſitions of Mind. | 


X. THERE is a further Beauty in Ani- Proportion, 
mals, ariſing from à certain Proportion of 
the various Parts to each other, which ſtill 
pleaſes the Senſe of ators, tho they 

cannot calculate it with, the Accuracy of a 
Statuary. The Statuary knows what Pro- 
rtion of each Part of the Face to the 
whole Face is moſt agreeable, and can tell 
us the ſame of the Proportion of the Face to 
the Body, or any Parts of it ; and berween 
the Diameter and Lengths of each Limb: 
When this Proportion of the Head to the 
Body is remarkably alter d. we ſhall have a 
Giant or a Dwarf. And hence it is, that 
either the one or the other may be repre- 

| ſented to us even in Miniature, without Re- 
lation to any external Object, by obſerving 
how the Body ſurpaſſes the Proportion it 
ſhould have to the Head in Giants, and falls 


— 
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SeR. 2. below it in Dwarfs. There is a farther 
WYV Beauty ariſing from that Figure, which is a 


Fowls, 


natural Indication of Ftrength; but this 
may be paſs'd over, becauſe probably it may 
be alledg'd, that our Approbation of this 
Shape flows from an opinion of Advantage, 
and not from the Form it ſelf. 2m 


TE Beauty ariſing from Mechaniſm, ap- 
parently adapted to the Neceſſitys and Ad- 
vantages of any Animal; which pleaſes us, 
even tho there be no Advantage to our ſelves 
enſuing from it; will be conſider d under 
the Head of Relative Beauty, or Deſign *. 


xl. Tu peculiar Beeuty of Fowler can 
ſcarce be omitted, . from the vaſt 


Variety of Feathers, a curious Sort of Ma- 


chines adapted to many admirable Uſes, 
which retain a vaſt Reſemblance in their 
Structure among all the Species, and a perſect 
"Oniformity in thoſe of the ſame Species in 
the correſponding Parts, and in the two 


Sides of each Individual; beſides all the 


Beauty of lively Colours and gradual Shades, 
not only in the external Appearance of the 
Fowl, reſulting from an Combination 
of ſhaded Feathers, but often viſible even 


in one Feather ſeparately. ' — | © 


* * — — — „— . 
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* See Set, iv. Art. 7. 
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XII. Ir our Reaſonings about the Na- 


ter will give us an Inſtance of Uniformity 
in Nature above Imagination, when we re- 


ſmall, poliſh'd, ſmooth Spheres, which muſt 
be ſuppos d form'd in all the parts of this 
Globe. The ſame Uniformzty there is _w 
bably among the Parts of other Fluids as 
well as Water: and the like muſt be obſery'd 
in ſeveral other natural Bodys, as Salta, Sul- 
phurs, and ſuch like; whoſe uniform Pro- 
pertys do probably depend upon an *Unz- 
formity in the Figures of their Parts. 


flect upon the almoſt infinite Multitude of 
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ture of Fluids be juſt, the vaſt Stores of Wa. lud. 


XIII. UNDER Original Beauty we may Harmony, 


inelude Harmony, or Beauty of Sound, if 
that Expreſſion can be allow d, becauſe 
Harmony is not uſually conceiv'd as an Imi- 
tation of any thing elſe. Harmony oſten 
raiſes Pleaſure in thoſe who know not what 
is the Occaſion of it: And yet the Foun- 
dation of this Pleaſure is known to be a 
fort of Uni formity. When the ſeveral Vi- 
brations of one Note regularly coincide 
with the Vibrations of another, they make 
an agreeable Compoſition; and ſuch Notes 
are call'd Concorde. Thus the Vibrations of 
any one Note coincide in Time with two 
Vibrations of its Octave; and two Vibra- 
tions of any Note coincide with three of 
its Fifth; and fo on in the reſt of the Con- 
I cords, 
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ect. 2. cords. Now no Compoſition can be harmo- 
Wyw nious, in which the Notes are not, for the 
moſt part, diſpos d according to theſe na- 
tural roportions. Beſides which, a due 
Regard mult be had to the Key, which pr 
verns the «eager the Time and 

mour, in whi ompoſition is — 
a frequent and inartificial Change of any 
of which will produce the — and 
molt unnatural Diſcord. This will appear, 
by obſerving the — which would 
ariſe from tacking Parts of different Tunes 
together as one, altho both were ſeparately 
agreeable. A like Uniformity is alſo ob- 
ſervable among the Baſes, Tenors, Trebles 


of the ſame Tune. 


Turns is indeed obſervable, in the beſt 
Compoſitions, a myſterious Effect of Dz/- 
cords : They often give as great Pleaſure 
as continu'd Harmony ; whether by refreſh- 
ing the Ear with Variety. or by awak 
the Attention, and enlivening the Reli 
for the ſucceeding Harmony of Concords, 
as Shades enliven and beautify Pictures, 
or by ſome other means not yet known: 
Certain it is however that they have their 
place, and ſome good Effect in — 
poſitions. Some other Powers of Muſick 
my be e unt. Fol! : 
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XIV. Bur in all theſe Inſtances of Beau- 
ty let it be obſerv'd, That the Pleaſure is 
communicated to thoſe Who never reflected 
on this general Foundation; and that all 
here alledg d is this, That the pleaſant 
«« Senſation ariſes only from Objects, in 
« which there is On:formity amidſt Va- 
« riety: We may have the Senſation with- 
on oy and The on of it ; as 
a Man's Taſte Ideas of Sweets, 
Acids, Birrers, tho he be ignorant of the 


Forms of the ſmall — or their Mo- 
tions, which excite theſe Perceptions in 


him. 
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mon vim lie ene 

T H E Beauty of Theorems, or uni- 
I - verlal Truths demonſtrated, de- 
ſerves a diſtinct Conſideration, being of 
a Nature pretty different from the former 
kinds of Beauty; and yet thore is none in 
which we ſhall ſee ſuch an amazing Variety 
with Uniformity : and hence ariſes a very 
great Pleaſure diſtinct from Proſpects of any 
further Advantage. 


II. Fox in one Theorem we may find in- 
cluded, with the moſt exact Agreement, an 
infinite Multitude of particular Truths; nay, 

often an Infinity of Infinites : ſo that — 

the Neceſſity of forming abſtract Ideas, and 
univerſal Theorems,” ariſes perhaps from the 

Limitation of our Minds, which cannot ad- 

mit an infinite Multitude of ſingular Ideas or 

Judgments at once, yet this Power gives us 

an Evidence of the Largeneſs of the human 

—— above our Imagination. Thus for 

inſtance, the 47th Propoſition of the firſt 

Book of EveLin's Elements contains an 

infinite Multitude of Truths, concerning 

the infinite poſſible geg of right-angled 

Triangles, as you make the Area greater 


"BuaurY,OnDen, Gf. zr 
or leſs; and in each of theſe Sizes you may Sed. 3 
find an infinite Multitude of diſſimilar 77. 2 
angles, as you vary the Proportion of the | 
. Baſe to the Perpendicular ; all which In- 
finitys of Infinites agree in the general 
Theorem. In Algebraick, and Fluxional 
Calculations, we ſhall ſtill” find a greater 
Variety' of particular Truths included in 
general Theorems '; not only in general _ 
| quations applicable to all Kinds of 
tity, but in more particular Inveſt — | 
of Areas and Tangente In which one 
e of Operation ſhall diſcover Theo- 
licable to infinite Orders or Spe- 
cies o * to the infinite Sire of 
each Species, and to the infinite Points 
of the infinite Indroiduals of each Size. 


1 TT nar we m the better diſcern cis — 
or Unity of an Infinity of Ob- 5, 7, 
jects, in the general Theoren, to be che 
Foundation of the Beauty or Pleaſure at- 
tending their Diſcovery, let us compare our 
Satisfaction in ſuch Diſcoyerys, . wich the 
ue; ſtate of Mind in which we are, when 
ve can only meaſure Lines —.— 1 
b a Scale, 9 — are making Experiments whi 
we can reduce to — eneral 7755 * 


a Maltitude of 
ervations: - 12 of dk des 
> inal. diſcovers 2 nei tb. but eren 
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TA ing the Variety, till we can diſcover ſome 
SIS he — ere 
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IV. Adds; let us take a M ecaphyſi 
cal Axiom, ſuch as this, Every WR 15 
e then ies Part and we. ſhall find 
Bo Beauty in the Contemplation. For 
tho this Propoſition contains many Infi- 
nitys of particular Truths; yet the Unity 
is inconſiderable, ſince they all agree 959 
in a vague, undetermin d Conception of 
Whole and Part, and in an indefinite 
Exceis of the ſormer above the latter, which 
is ſometimes great and ſometimes ſmall, 
So, ſhould we hear that the Cylinder is 
greater than the inſcrib'd Sphere, and this 
again greater than the Cone +: the ſame Al- 
titude and Diameter with the Baſe, we ſhall 
find no pleaſure in this Kno of a ge- 
neral Relation of greater and leſs, without 
any preciſe Difference or Proportion. But 
when we ſee the univerſal exact Agreement 
of all poſſible Sizes of ſuch Syſtems of So- 
lids; that they e to each other the 
oonſtant Ratio of 3; 2, 1; ho beautiful is 
the Theorem, and ee 
| d Dio, 94 01 ruhe . 


2 Wr may likewiſe. 3 that 9 


obvious Propoſitions, even where the U. 
uity is ſufficiently diſtinct. and determinate. 
* not pleaſe us ſo much as mm, which 


BeauTy, OrDER, Or. 33 
being leſs obvious, give us ſome Surprize Sect. 3 
in the Diſcovery : Thus we find little Plea- * 
ſure in diſcovering that @ Line biſecting the 
vertical Angle of an Iſoſceles Triangle, bi- 
fecte the Babs or the Rever/e; or, that Equz- 
lateral Triangles are E gulangular. T 
Truths we almoſt know Intuitiveſy, with- 
out Demonſtration : They are like 2 
Goods, or thoſe which Men have long 
ſeſſed, which do not give fuch ſenſible fn 
as much ſmaller new Additious may give 
us. But let none hence imagine, that the 
fole Pleaſure of Theorems is from Fur 
prize ; for the ſame Novelty of a ſingle 
Experiment does not pleaſe us much : not 
ought we to conclude from the greatet 
Pleaſure 1 a neu, or une xpect᷑· 
ed Advantage, that Surpri ge, or Novelty ' 
is the only Pleaſure of Life, or the nP 


ground of Delight in Truth. — 


V. Tarr is another er i in Pro- Corolla. 
ſitions, which cannot be omitted; which 
is, When one Theorem contains a vaſt 
Multitude of Corollarys eafily deducible 
from it. Thus that Theorem which gives 
us the Equation of a Curve, whence per- 
haps moſt of its Propertys may be de- 
duc'd, — ſome way pleaſe and ſatisfy out 
Mind above any a Ca Propoſition : ok 
a Theorem allo is the 35th of Ache tſt Book 
of EvcLip, from which the whole Art of 


meaſuring right-lin'd Areas is deduc'd, by 
D | Re- 
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Sect. 3. Reſolution into Triangle, which are the 
WY Vo halfs of ſo many Parallehograms ; and 


theſe are each reſpectively equal to ſo many 
Reftangles of the Baſe into the perpendi- 
cular Altitude The 47th of the iſt Book 
is —_— of like Beauty, and fo are many 
Others. 


Ix the ſearch of Nature there is the 
like Beauty in the Knowledge of ſome great 
Principles, or univerſal Forces, from which 
innumerable Effects do flow. Such is Gravi- 
tation, in Sir Is AAC NEWTON's Scheme; 
ſuch alſo is the Knowledge of the Original 
of Rights, perfect and imper fect, and ex- 
ternal ; alienable and unalienable, with 
their manner of Tranſlations ; from whence 
the greateſt Part of moral Dutys may be 


deduc'd in the various Relations of human 


Life. 


IT is eaſy to ſee how Men are charm'd 


with the Beauty of ſuch Knowledge, beſides 
its Uſefulneſs; and how this ſets them upon 
deducing the Propertys of each Figure from 
one Gene ſis, and demonſtrating the mecha- 


nick Forces from one Theorem of the Com- 
— of Motion; even after they have 


ufficient Knowledge and Certainty in all 
theſe Truths from diſtinct independent De- 
monſtrations. And this Pleaſure we enjoy 
even when we have no Proſpect of ob- 


taining any other Advantage from ſuch 


Man- 


1 
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Manner of Deduction, than the imme - Se. 3. 
diate Pleaſure of contemplating the Beauty 


nor could Love of Fame excite us to ſuch 
regular Methods of Deduction, were we 
not conſcious that Mankind are pleas'd with 
them immediately, by this internal Senſe of 
their Beauty. 


IT is no leſs eaſy to ſee into what ab- Fanraſtict 
ſurd Attempts Men have been led by this 5%. 


Senſe of Beauty, and a ſilly Affectation of 
obtaining it in the other Sciences as well as 
the Mathematics. "Twas this probably 
which ſet DEs caRTEs on that hopeful Pro- 
je of deducing all human Knowledge from 
one Propoſition, viz. Cogito, ergo ſum ; 
while others with as little Senſe contended, 
that Impoſſibile eft idem ſimul eſſe & non 
eſſe, had much fairer Pretenſions to the Style 
and Title of Principium humane Cogni- 
tionis abſolute primum. Mr. LEIBNIT zZ 
had an equal Affection for his favourite Prin- 
ciple of a ſiiſſicient Reaſon for every thing 
in Nature, and brags to Dr. CLARKE of the 
Wonders he had wrought in the intellectual 
World by its Aſſiſtance ; but his learned 
Antagoniſt ſeems to think he had not ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for his Boaſting *. If we look 
into particular Sciences, we may ſee in the 
Syſtems learned Men have given us of them, 


— — 


* See the Letters which paſs'd beween Dr. CLanxs and 
Mr. LEIBNITZ, Pag. 23. | 
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z. the Inconveniences of this Love of Uni- 
formity. How aukardly is PUFFENDORE 


forc'd to deduce the ſeveral Dutys of Men 
to God, themſetves, and their Nezghbours, 
from his fingle fundamental Principle of So- 
ctableneſs to the whole Race of Mank ind? 
This Obſervation might eaſily be extended 
farther, were it neceſſary; and is a ſtro 
Proof that Men have a Senſe of Beauty in 
Uniformity in the Sciences, even from the 
Contortions of common Senſe they are led 
into by purſuing it. | 


VI. Turs Delight which accompanys 
Sciences, or univerſal Theorems, may really 


be call'd a kind of Senſation ; fince it ne- 


ceſſarily accompanys the Diſcovery of any 
Propoſition, and is diſtin from bare Know- 
ledge it ſelf, being moſt violent at firſt, 
whereas the —— is uniformly the 
lame. And however Knowledge enlarges 
the Mind, and makes us more capable of 


comprehenſive Views and Projects in ſome” 


kinds of Buſineſs, whence Advantage may 
alſo ariſe to us; yet we may leave it in the 
Breaſt of every Student to determine, whe- 
ther he has not often felt this Pleaſure with- 
out any ſuch proſpect of Advantage from 
the Diſcovery of his Theorem. which 
can thence be infer'd is only this, that as 
in our external Senſes, fo in our internal 
ones, the pleaſant Senſations generally a- 
riſe from thoſe Objects which calm _ 
3 | wo 


| 


% 
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| would have recommended, had we under- Sect. 3. 
| ſtood their Uſe, and which might have www 
engag'd our purſuits from Selfintereſt. 


VII. Ir any alledge, that this Pleaſure 

* in Theorems ariſes only at firſt, . the 

*« Novelty of the Diſcovery, which occa- 

ö «« ſions 2 It muſt be own d in- 
deed that * Novelty is generally very agree- 

able, and heightens the Pleaſure in the 
Contemplation of Beauty; but then the 
Novelty of a particular Truth, found out 
by meaſuring, as above mention d, gives no 
conſiderable Pleaſure, nor Surprize. That 
then which is pleaſant and /urprizing, is 
the firſt Obſervation of this Unity amidſt 
ſuch a great Variety. There is indeed ano- 
ther kind of Surprize, which adds to the 
Beauty of ſome Propoſitions leſs ani ver ſal. 
and may make them equally pleaſant with 
more uni ver ſal ones; as when we diſcover 
a general Truth which ſeem'd before, upon 
ſome confus'd Opinion, to be a Falſhood : as 
that Aſymprotes always approaching ſhould 
never meet the Curve. This is like that 
- Joy, which may be very ſtrong and violent. 
- j upon the unexpected Arrival of a {mall Ad. 
1 vantage, from that Occaſion from which 
= | we apprehended great Evil; bur ſtill this U. 
1 nity of many Particulars in the general Theo- 


== 2 — 

1 ; | Tt 
0 * See Seck. vi. — 13. and the Spectator there referr'd to. 
d | D 3 rem, 
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Sect. 3. rem, is neceſſary to make it pleaſant, in 
any cale, 


Works of 


Art. 


\ 


VIII. As to the Works of Arr, were we 
to run thro the various artificial Contriyan- 
ces or Structures, we ſhould conſtantly find 
the Foundation of the Beauty which appears 
in them, to be ſome kind of Uniformzty, 
or Unity of Proportion among the Parts, 
and of each Part to the Whole. As there 
is a yaſt Diverſity of Proportions poſlible, 
and different Kinds of *On:formzty, ſo there 
is room enough for that Diverſity of Fancys 
obſervable in Architecture, Gardening, and 
ſuch like Arts in different Nations; they 
all may have *Uniformity, tho the Parts in 
one may differ from thoſe in another. The 
Chineſe or Perſian Buildings are not like 
the Grecian and Roman, and yet the for- 
mer has its Vnzformity of the various Parts 
to each other, and to the Whole, as well 
as the latter. In that kind of ArchiteQure 
which the EuxorEANs call Regular, the 
Uniformity of Parts is yery obvious, the 
ſeveral Parts are regular Figures, and ei- 
ther equal or ſimilar at leall in the ſame 
Range; the Pedeſtals are Parallelopipedons 
or 2 Priſms ; the Pillars, Cylinders 
nearly; the Arches Circular, and all thoſe 
in the ſame Row equal; there is the ſame 
Proportion every where obſery'd in the ſame 
Range between the Diameters of Pillars 
and their Heights, their Capitals, the Dia- 
1151 Ws meters 
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— of Arches, the Heights of the Pedeſ- Sec. 3 
trale, the Projections of the Cornice, and al 


the Ornaments in each of our fue Orders. 
And tho other Countrys do not follow the 
Grecian or Roman hey ag yet there 
is even among them a Proportion retain d, 
a *Uniformity,- and Reſemblance of corre- 
ſponding Figures; and every Deviation in 
one part from that Proportion which is ob- 
ſerv'd in the reſt of the Building, is diſ- 
pleaſing to every Eye, and deſtroys or dimi- 
niſhes at leaſt the Beauty of the Whole. 


IX. Tux ſame might be obſery'd thro 
all other Works of Art, even to the meaneſt 
Vtenſil; the Beauty of every one of which 
we ſhall always find to have the ſame Foun- 
dation of UDuifurmity amidſt Variety, with- 
out which they appear mean, irregular and 
deform'd. 


Compara- 
tive Beau- 
79: 
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ES IV; 
Of Relative or Comparative Beauty, 


I. TF the preceding Thoughts concerni 
the Foundation *S /olute Baus 
be juſt, we may eaſily underſtand wherein 
relative Beauty conſiſts. All Beauty is ro- 
lative to the Senſe of ſome Mind perceivi 
it; but what-we call relative is that which 
is apprehended in any Obßect, commonly 


confider d as an Imitation of ſome Original; 


And this Beauty is founded on a Confor. 
mity, or a kind of Unity between the Ori- 
ginal and the Copy. The Original may be 
either ſome Object in Nature, or ſome 
eſtabliſb'd Idea; for if there be any known 

dea as a Standard, and Rules to fix this 
Image or Idea by, we may make a bean- 
tiful Imitation. Thus a Statuary, Pain- 
ter, or Poet, may pleaſe us with an Hgr- 
CULES, if his Piece retains that Grandeur, 
and thoſe marks of Strength, and Courage, 
which we imagine in that Hero. 


AND farther, to obtain comparative 
Beauty alone, it is not neceſſary that there 
be any Beauty in the Original; the Imita- 
tion of abfo/ute Beauty may indeed in the 


Whole make a more lovely Piece, and yet 


an 


5 
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an exact Imitation ſhall ſtill be beautiful, 
tho the Original were intirely void of it: 
Thus the Deformitys of old Age in a Pic- 
ture, the rudeſi Rocks or Mountains in a 
Landskip, if well repreſented, ſhall have 
abundant Beauty, tho perhaps not ſo great 
as if the Original were abſolutely beautiful, 
and as well repreſented, 


II. Tux ſame Obſervation holds true in 
the Deſcriptions of the Poets either of natu- 
= Objects or Dy HERS this relative 

eauty is what the principally en- 
deavour to obtain, hs the peculiar 5 fu 
of their Works. By the Moratæ Fabulæ, 
or the 39» of ARISTOTLE, we are not to 
underſtand virtuous Manners in a moral 
Senſe, but a zuft Repreſentation of Manners 
or Characters as they are in Nature; and 
that the Actions and Sentiments be ſuited 
to the Characters of the Perſons to whom 


4 1 
Set. 4. 
* 


Deſcription 
in Poetry. 


they are aſcrib'd in Epict and Dramatict 


Poetry. Perhaps very good Reaſons m 

be ſuggeſted from — — of our Paß 
ſions, to prove that a Poet ſhould not draw 
his Characters perfectly Virtuous; thele 
Characters indeed abſtractly conſiderd might 
give more Pleaſure, and have more Beauty 
than the imperfect ones which occur in 
Life with a mixture of Good and Evil: But 
it may ſuffice at preſent to ſuggeſt againſt 


this Choice, that we have more lively Ideas 
of imperfect Men with all their * 
/ — 
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Sect. 4. than of morally perfect Heroes, ſuch as 


Probabili- 


really never occur to our Obſervation; 
and of which conſequently we cannot judg 
exactly as to their Agreement with the 
Copy. And further, thro Conſciouſneſs of 
our own State, we are more nearly touch'd 
and affected by the imperfect Characters; 
ſince in them we fee repreſented, in the 
Perſons of others, the Contraſts of In- 
clinations, and the Struggles between the 
Paſſions of Se/f-Love and thoſe of Ho- 
nour and Virtue, which we often feel 
in our own Breaſts. This is the Perfection 
of Beauty for which HoMER is juſtly ad- 

mir'd, as well as for the Variety of his 
Charatters. 


III. Max v other Beautys of Poetry ma 


15, Simily, he reduc'd under this Claſs of re/atzve Beau- 


Metaphor. 


" 
1 


| x mans Beauty. 


25 The Probability is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary to make us e Reſemblance ; it 
is by Reſemblance that * Similitudes, 
* Mecaphers and Allegorys are made beauti- 


ful, whether either the Subject or the 


Thing compar'd to it have Beauty or not; 
the Beauty indeed is greater, when both 
have ſome original Beauty or ity as 
well as Reſemblance : and this is the foun- 
dation of the Rule of ſtudying Decency in 
Metaphors and Simiſys as well as Likeneſ/5. 
The Meaſures and Cadence are inſtances of 
Harmony, and come under the head of 


IV. WB 
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2 Com- enen 

pariſons of all things which occur to our 

| Obſervation, eyen thoſe which would ſeem 

very remote, There are certain Re/amblan- 

ces in the Motions of all Animals upon 

like Paſſions, which eaſily found a Com- 

pariſon ; but this does not ſerve to en- 

tertain our Fancy: 1nanimate Objects have 

often ſuch Poſitions as reſemble thoſe of 

the human Body in various Circumſtances ; ' 

theſe Airs or Geſtures of the Body are In- 

dications of certain Diſpoſitions in the Mind, 

ſo that our very Paſſions and Affection: 

as well as other Circumſtances obtain a Re- 

ſemblance to natural inanimate Objects. 

Thus a Tempeſt at Sea is often an Emblem 

of Wrath ; a Plant or Tree drooping un- 

der the Rain, of a Perſon in Sorrow ; a 

dees bending its Stalk, or a Flower 

withering when cut by the Plow, reſem- 

bles the Death of a blooming Hero; an 

aged Oak in the Mountains ſhall repre- 

ent an old Empire, a Flame ſeizing a | 

Wood ſhall repreſent a Var. In ſhort, | 

every thing in Nature, by our ſtrange in- | 

clination to Re/emblance, ſhall be brought | 

to repreſent other things, even the moſt | 

remote, eſpecially the Paſſions and Cir- | 

eumſtances of human Nature in which we | 

are more nearly concern'd ; and to con- | 

firm this, and furniſh Inſtances of it, one | 

4 need 
| 
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tive ay wy has a neceſſary relation 


we are more pleas 
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Sect. 4. need only look into HomER or VirGiL. 
X fruitful Fancy 


would find in a Grove, 
or a Mood, an Emblem for every Character 
in a Commonwealth, and every turn of 
Temper, or Station in Life. 


Na- 


V. CONCERNING that kind of c 


to ſome liſh'd Idea, we may obſerve, 
that ſome Works of Art acquire a. diſtiuct 
Beauty by their Correſpondence to ſome u- 
niverlally ſuppos d Intention in the Artifi- 
cer, or the Perſons who employ'd him : 
And to obtain this Beauty, ſometimes they 


do not form their Works ſo as to attain the - 


igheſt Perfection of original Beauty i 
== conſider'd; tak." a x = 
of this relative Beauty, along with ſome 
degree of the original Kind, may give more 
Pleaſure, than a more perfect orzgenal Bean- 
zy ſeparately. Thus we ſee, that ſtrict Re- 
gularity in lay ing out of Gardens in Par- 
terres, Viſta's, parallel Walks, is often 
neglected, to obtain an Imitation of Na. 
ture even in ſome of its #:i/dneſſes. And 
. 'd with this ap 
eſpecially when the Scene is 
cious, than with the more confin'd Exact. | 
neſs of regular Works. So likewile in the 
Monwnents erected in honour of deceaſed 
Heroes, altho a Cylmder, or Pri/m, or re- 
gular Jolid, may have more 0r:g: 


mage 
#y than a very acute Pyramid or Obelesh, 
Jer 
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yet the latter pleaſes more, by anſwering Sect. 4. 
er the hi d Intentions of Stability. 

and being con ſpi For the ſame reaſon 

Cubes, or ſquare Priſms, are generally cho- 

ſen for the Pedeſials of Statues, and not 

any of the more beautiful Solide, which do 

not ſeem ſo ſecure from rolling. . This may 

be the reaſon too, why Columns or Pillars 

look beſt when made a little taper from 

the middle, or a third from the bottom, 

that they may not ſeem top-heavy and in 

danger of falling. 


VI. Tux like reaſon may influence Ar- 
tiſts, in many other Inſtances, to 
from the Rules of original Beauty, as above 
laid down. And yet this is no Argument 
againſt our Senſe of Beauty being founded, 
as was above explain'd, on *Uniformzty 
amidſt Variety, but only an Evidence that 
our Senſe of Beauty of the Original Kind 
may be vary'd and overballanc d by ano» 
ther kind of Beauty. 


VII. Tr1s Beauty ariſing from Corre- 
ſpondence to Intention, would to 
curious Obſervers a new Scene of Beauty 
in the Works of NaturE, by conſidering 
how the Mechani ſin of the various Parts 
known to us, ſeems adapted to the Per- 
fection of that Part, and yet in Subordi- 
nation to the Good of ſome Jy//em or | 
Whole. We generally ſuppoſe the Good of N 

| the | 
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Sect. 4. the: greateſt Whole, or of all Beings, to 
have the Iutention of the AurHoR of 


Nature; and cannot avoid being pleas d 
when we ſce any part of this Deſign ex- 
ecuted in the Syſemt we are acquainted 
with. The Obſervations already made on 
this Subject are in every one's hand, in the 
Treatiſes of our late Improvers of mechani- 
cal Philoſophy. We ſhall only obſerve here, 
that every one has a certain Pleaſure in ſee - 
ing any Deſign well executed by curious 

echant/m, even when his own Adyan- 
tage is no way concern'd ; and allo in diſ- 
covering the Deſign to which any pas 
Machine is adapted, when he has perhaps 
had a general Knowledge of the Machine 
before, without ſeeing its Correſpondence 
or Aptneſs to execute any 


Tart Arguments by which we prove 
Reaſon and Deſign in any Cauſe Ly the 
Beauty of the Effects, are fo frequently 
nsd in ſome of the higheſt Subjects, that 
it may be neceſſary to enquire a little 
more particularly into them, to ſee how 
far they will hold, and with what degree 
of Evidence. = $8. 


SECT. 
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Concerning our Reaſonings about BR - - 


ſign and Wiſdom in the Cauſe, from 
the Beauty or Regularity of Effects. 


— . » — 


I. HERE ſeems to be no neceſſary 5, Ar- 

| Connection of our pleaſing Ideas % 
of Beauty with the Uniformity or Regu- thor. 
larity of the Objects, from the Nature of 
things, antecedent to ſome Conſtitution of 
the AuTHoR of our Nature, which has © 
made ſuch Forms pleaſant to us. Other 
Minds may be ſo fram'd as to receive 
no Pleaſure from *Un:iformity ; and we 
actually find that the ſame regular Forms 
ſeem not equally to pleaſe the Ani- 
mals known to us, as ſhall probably ap- 
pear afterwards. Therefore let us make 
what is the moſt unfavourable Suppoſi - 
tion to the preſent Argument, viz. That 
the Conſtitution of our Senſe ſo as to ap- 
prove On:formity, is merely arbitrary in 
the AuTHOR of our Nature; and that there 
are an infinity of Taſtes or Reliſbes of 
Beauty poſſible ; ſo that it would be impoſ- 
ſible to throw together fifty or a hundred 
Pebbles, which ſhould not make an agree - 
able Habitation for ſome Animal or other. 
and appear beautiful to it. And then it is 

| * i plain, 


48 An INQUIRY concerning 
SeR. 5. plain, that from the Perception of Beauty 
in any one Effect, we ſhould have no 

reaſon to conclude Neſegn in the Cauſe : 
for a — might - ſo conſtituted as to be 

d with ſuch Irregularity as may be 
ax effect of an undirected Force. ” Bur 
then, as there are an Infinity of Forms 
poſſible into which any Syſtem may be're- | 
duc'd, an Infinity of Places in which Ani- 
mals may be ſituated, and an Infinity of 
Reliſhes or Senſes in theſe Animals is ſup- 
pos'd poſſible ; that in the immenſe Spaces 
any one Animal ſhould by Chance be plac'd 
in a Syſtem agreeable to its Taſte, muſt 
be improbable as infinite to one at leaſt : q 
And much more unreaſonable is it to ex- 
pet from Chance, that a multitude of A- | 
nimals aprecing in their Senſe of Beauty | 
ſhould obtain agreeable Places. | 


1 
— — 


— 


* BY undire&ed Force, or undeſigning Force, is to be un- 

derſlood, That Force with which an Agent may put Matter 

ingo Motion, without having any Deſign or Intention to 

duce any particular Form. This Conatus ad motum, wihous 

an actual Line of Direction, ſeems ſuch a groſs abſurdity in | 
the Carteſian Scheme, that it is below the Dignity of common 
Senſe to vouchaſe to confute it. But Men have ſo many con- 

| fus'd Notions of ſome Nature, or Chance impreſſing Motions 

| | without any Deſign or Intention of producing any particular 

| Efeft, that it may be uſeful to ſhew, that even this very abſurd 

| Pioſtulatum, tho ir were granted them, is inſufficient to an{wer 
the appearances in the Regularity of the World ; and this.is 
| awhat is attempted in the firſt fourteen Articles of this Setti 

ll! | Theſe Arguments would really be uſeleſs, if all Men were per- 

1 | | ſuaded of what to 4 Man of juſt Thought will appear pretty 

4 obvious, that there can be no Thought-leſs Agent; and that 

| Chance and Nature are mere empty Names, as they are us'd 
on this Occaſion, relative only to our Ignorance. 


IL Ir 


A. | 
II. THERE is alſo the ſame Proba- 


bility, that in any one Syſtem of Mat- Force, 


ter an UDndirected Force will produce a re- 
gular Form, as any one given zrregular 
one, of the ſame degree of Complication : 
But till the irregular Forms into which 
any Syſtem may be rang d, ſurpaſs in multi- 
rude the Regular, as Infinite does Unity; 
for what holds in one ſmall Syſtem will hold 
in a Thouſand, a Million, a Univerſe, with 
more Advantage, vi. that the 9 4 
Forms poſſible infinitely ſurpaſs the Regu- 
lar. For Inſtance, the Area of an Inch 
Square is capable of an Infinity of regular 

orms, the Equilateral Triangle, the 
Square, - the Pentagon, Hexagon, Hepta- 
gon, &c. but for each one regular Form, 
there are an Infinity of Irregular, as an 
Infinity of Scalena for the one equilateral 
Triangle, an Infinity of Trapezia for the 
one Square, of irregular Pentagons for the 
one Regular, and ſo on: and therefore _ 
poſing any one Syſtem agitated by ande- 
ſigning Force, it is infinitely more pro- 
bable that it will reſolve itſelf into an ir- 
regular Form, than a regular. Thus, that 
a Syſtem of /ix Parts upon Agitation ſhall 
not obtain the Form of a regular Hexagon, 
is at leaſt infinite to Unity; and the more 
complex we make the Syſtem, the greater 
is the hazard, from a very obvious Reaſon. 
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We ſee this confirmd by our conſtanr 
Experience, that Regularity never ariſes 
from any unde ſign d Force of ours; and 


from this we conclude, that wherever there 
is any Regularity in the diſpoſition of a 


Syſtem capable of many other Diſpoſiti- 
ons, there muſt have been De/egn in the 
Cauſe ; and the Force of this Evidence in- 
creaſes, according to the Multiplicity of 
Parts imploy'd. 


Bur this Concluſion is too raſh, unleſs 
ſome further Proof be introduc'd; and 
what leads us into it is this. Men, who 
have a Senſe of Beauty in Regularity, are 
led generally in all their ements of 
Bodys to y ſome kind of Regularzty, 
and ſeldom ever deſign 1rregularity ; hence 
we judge the fame of other Beings too, 
vis. that they ſtudy Regnlarity, and 
preſume upon Intention in the Cauſe 


wherever we ſee it, making LO 


always a Preſumption of Want of Deſign : 
Whezeas if other nts have 2 
Senſes of Beauty, or if they have no Senſe 
of it at all, Irregularity may as well be 
defign'd as Regularity. And then let it be 
obſerv'd, that in this Caſe there is juſt the 


; {ame reaſon to conclude Peſt in the Cauſe 


from any one irregular Effe 


as from a re- 
one; for ſince there are an Infinity 
of other Forms poſſible as well as this irre- 


gular 


— 
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gular one produc'd, and ſince. to ſuch a Se. * 
ing void of a Senſe of Beauty, all 


Forms are as to its own Reliſh indifferent, 
and all agitated Matter meeting muſt make 
ſome Form or other, and all Forms, 
Suppoſition that the Force is apply d b 
an Agent void of a Senſe of Beauty, would 
Sally prove Deſign ; it is plain that no 
one Form proves it more than another, or 
can prove it at all ; except from a general 
metaphyſical Coufideration, too ſubtile to 
be certain, that there is no proper Agent 
without Deſign and Intention, and that 
every Effect flows from the Intention of 
ſome Cauſe. | 


III. Tals bowever follows from the above similar 
mention d Conſiderations, that ſuppoſing a fm 47 


Maſs of Matter ſurpaſſing a cubick Inch, as 


— 


® There is a great Difference between ſuch a Being as is here 
mention'd, and a Being which has no Intention for any reaſon 
whatſoever to one Form more than another. is latter 
fort of Being, as to rhe preſent Argument, would be the ſame 
wich Chance, but not the former. For tho a Being has no ſenſe 
of Beauty, he may notwithſtanding be capable of Deſign, and 
of Intention to lar Forms ; and the obſervation of 
greater Regularity in any number of Effects, than could be ex- 
from undirected Force, is a preſumption of Deſign and 
Intention in the Cauſe, even where the Cauſe is ſuppos'd to 
have no ſenſe of Beauty in ſuch Forms, ſince perhaps he may 
I moving him — e ſuc — Thus 
ing the DEITY mo way | neceſſarily pleas'd with R 

8 6 Uniformity, or Similarity in Bodys, yet there Ak 
Reafoms moving him to produce mY Objefts, ſuch as the pleaſing 
his Creatures, having given them a ſenſe of Beauty founded on 
theſe Qualitys. See the tuo laſt Paragraphs of the laſt action. 
Gt oy 8 in- 
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5. infinite of the firſt Power does Unity, and 


WV that this whole Maſs were ſome way deter- 


min d from its own Nature without any De- 
ſign in a Cauſe (which * aps is ſcarce 
poſſible) to reſolve itſelf into the ſolid 
Content of a cubicł Inch, and into a pri 
matick Form whole Baſe ſhould always 
be r of a ſquare Inch ; ſuppoſe theſe Condi- 
tions determin'd, and all others left to andi. 
rected Force; all which we could expect 
from undirected Force in this Caſe would 
be one equilateral Priſin, or two perhaps; 
becauſe there are an Infinity of irregular 
Priſms poſſible of the ſame Baſe, and ſolid 
Content: and when * met with man 
ſuch Pri/ms, we mult probably concl 
them produc'd by D Deſi u, flies they are 
more than could have be en 6 by 
the Laws of Hazard. 


IV. Bur if this iaffnite Maſs was no 
way determin'd to a prifmatick Form, 
we could only e from its caſual 
Concourſe one Priſm of any Kind, fince 
there is an Infinity of other Solids into 
which the Maſs might be refolv'd ; and 
if we found any great number of Prime, 


we ſhould have reaſon to preſume De- 


n: ſo that in a Maſs of Matter as in- 
finite of the t Power, we could not 
from any Concour/e or Agitation ex 

with any good ground a Body of any gi- 


ven Dimenſions or Size, and of any given 


Form; 
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Form; ſince of any Dimenſion there are Sec. 5. 
infinite Forms poſſible, and of any Form 


there are an Inſinity of Dimenſions; and if 
we found ſeveral Bodys of the ſame Di- 
menſion and Form, we ſhould have ſo much 
Preſumption for Deſignu. 


V. TarRE is one trifling Objection 
which may 1 7 ariſe from the cry/tal- 
— of certain 8, when the Fluid is 
evaporated in which they were ſwimming; 
for in this we frequently ſee regular Forms 
ariſing, tho there is nothing ſuppos'd in this 
Affair but an andirected Force of Attrac- 
tion. But to remove this Objection, we 
need only conſider, that we have good 
Reaſon to believe, that the ſmalleſt Parti- 
cles of cry/talliz'd Bodys have fix'd regu- 
lar Forms given them in the Conſtitu- 
tion of Nature; and then it is eaſy to 
conceive how their Attractions may pro- 
duce regular Forms but unleſs we fu 
poſe ſome preceding Regularity in the Fi 

es of attracting Bodys, they can never 
rm any regular Body at all. And hence 
we ſee how improbable it is, that the 
whole Maſs of Matter, not only in this 
Globe, but in all the fixed Stars known 
to us by our Eyes or Glaſſes, were they 
a thouſand times larger than our Aſtro, 
nomers ſuppoſe, could in any Concourſe 
have produc'd any Number of /imilar 

Bodys Regular or Irregular. 
E 3 VI. AN p 
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VI. Axp let it be here obſerv'd, that 
there are many Compoſitions of Bodys 
which the ſmalleſt Degree of Deſgn could 
eaſily effect, which yet we would in vain 
expect from all the Powers of Chance 
or undeſigu d Force, after an Infinity of 
Rencounters ; even ſuppoſing a Diſſoluti- 


on of every Form except the regular 


one, that the Parts might be prepar'd for 
a new . Agitation. Thus, ſuppoſing we 
could expect one equilateral Priſin of any 
given Dimenſions ſhould be form'd from 
undirected Force, in an Infinity of Mat- 


ter ſome way determin'd to reſolve itſelf in- 


to Bodys of a gives ſolid Content, (which 
is all we could expect, ſince it is f- 
nite to one after the ſolid Content is ob- 
tain'd, that the Body ſhall not be Pri 
matical ; and allowing it Priſinatical, it 
is infinite to one that it ſhall not be E- 


guilateral :) And again, ſuppoſing another 


finity of Matter determin'd to reſolve 
itſelf into Tubes, of Orifices exactly equal 
to the Baſes of the former Pri ſins, it is 
ain at leaſt as the /econd Power of In- 
nite to Unity, that not one of theſe 
Tubes ſhall be both Pri/matick and E- 
guiangular ; and then if the Tube | were 
thus form'd, fo as to be exactly capable 
of receiving one of the 1459 and no 
more, it is infinite to one that they ſhall 
never meet in infinite Space; and ſhould 


ey 
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meet, it is infinite to one that the Sect. 5. 
Axes of the Priſm and Tube ſhall never www 


in the ſame ſtrait Line; and ſup- 
poſing they did, it is again as infinite to 
three, that Angle ſhall not meet Angle, fo 
as to enter. We ſee then how infinitely 
improbable it is, that all the Powers of 
Chance in infinite Matter, agitated thro 
* infinite Fu 2k — ever effect this ſmall 
«© Co ition of a Priſin entering a Pri 
* — Bore ; and, — — ul 
for it would at moſt be but as three is 
to the third Power of Infinite.” Aud 
* the ſmalleſt De/gn could eaſily effect 
C. | Te 


VII. May we not then juſtly count it 
altogether abſurd, and next to an abſolute 
ſtrict Impoſſibilitj, That all the Powers 
„ of undirected Force ſhould ever effect 
„ ſuch a complex Machine as the moſt 
«« imperfet Plant, or the meaneſt Ani 
„% mat, even in one Inſtance ?” for the 
Imprcebability juſt increaſes, as the Com- 

lication of Mechaniſm in theſe natural 
Bodys ſurpaſſes that ſimple Combination 
above mention d. | | 

VIII. Let it be here = 
the preceding Reaſoni m Fre- 
* quency of regular Bodo of one Form in 
the Univerſe, and from the Combina- 
« tions of various Bodys, is intirely inde- 
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Sed. 5. e pendent on any Perception of Beauty; 
aud would equally prove Deſgu in the 
«+ Cauſe, altho there were no Being which 
* perceiv'd Beauty in any Form what- 
% ſoever: for it is in ſhort this, That 
* the recurring of any Effect oftner 
* than the Laws of Hazard determine, 
if — Pre ſumption of Deſign ; and, 
* That Combinations which no undeſign'd 
Force could give us reaſon to expect, 
* muſt neceſſarily prove the ſame ; and 
* that with ſuperior probability, as the 
* multitude of Caſes in which the con- 
* trary might happen, ſurpaſs all the 
„ Caſes in which this could __—_ 4. 
which appears to be in the ſimpleſt Caſes | 
at leaſt as Infinite does Unity. And the | 
frequency of /mmzilar irregular Forms, or 
exact Combinations of them, is an equal 
Argument of Deſign in the Cauſe, ſince 
the Similarity, or exact Combinations of ir- 
ular Forms, are as little to be expected 
from all the Powers of undirected Force, 
as any ſort whatſoever. | 


IX. To bring this nearer to ſomething 
like a Theorem, altho the Idea of Infinite 
be troubleſom enough to manage in Reaſo- 
ning. The Powers of Chance, with infinite 
Matter in infinite Ages, may anſwer Ha- 
zards as the fifth Power of Infinite and 
no more: thus the Quantity of Mafter 
may be conceiv'd as the third W 
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Infinite and no more, the various Degrees Sect. 5. 
of Force may make another Power of In 


finite, and the Number of Rencounters may 
make the rh. But this laſt only holds on 
Suppoſition, that after every Rencounter 
there is no Coheſion, but all is diſſolv d again 
for a new Concourle, except in ſimilar 
Forme or exact Combinations; which Su 
ſition is entirely groundleſs, ſince we - 
diſſimilar Bodys cohering as ſtrongly as 
any, and rude Maſſes more than any Com- 


binations. Now to produce any given 


Body, in a given Place or Situation, and 
of given Dimenſions, or Shape, the Ha- 
zards of the contrary are, one Power of 
Infinite at leaſt to obtain the Place or Si- 
tuation; when the Situation is obtain'd, 
the /olid Content requires another Power 
« 1 aq to obtain it; the Situation and 
olidity obtain'd require, for accompliſhi 
the Janphef given Shape, at leaſt the . — 
three Powers of Iuftnite. For inſtance, 
let the Shape be a four-ſided Priſin or 
Parallelopiped; that the Surfaces ſhould 
be Planes requires one Power; that they 
| ſhould be Parallel in this Caſe, or in- 
clin d in any given Angle in any other Caſe, 
requires another Power of Infinite; and 


that they ſhould be in any given Ratio to 


each other, requires at leaſt - the third 
Power: for in each of theſe Heads there 
is ſtill an Infinity at leaſt of other Caſes 


poſſible beſide the one gien. So that * 
1 rag 


# 
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Sed. 5. the Powers of Chance could only 
perhaps one Body of every ler = 
| we 


Combina- 


ions of ir- 


regular 
Forms, e- 


l. 


mount in Multitude to a Power of Infinite 


or Size at moſt, =o this is 
: we might ex one Pyramid, 
or Cube, or Pri — but when we 
increaſe the Conditions requir'd, the Proſ- 
pet muſt grow more improbable, as in 
more complex Figures, and in all Combi- 
nations of Bodys, and in familar Species, 
which we never could reaſonably hope from 
Chance; and therefore where we ſee them, 
we muſt certainly aſcribe them to Deſegn. 


X. Tax Combinations of regular Forms, 
or of irregular ones exactly adapted to 
each other, require ſuch va Powers of 
Infinite to effect them, and the Hazards 
of the contrary Forms are ſo infinitely 
numerous, that all Probability or Poſſi- 
bility of their being accompliſh'd by Chance 
ſeems quite to vaniſh. Let us apply the 
Caſes in Art. vi. of this Section about the 
Priſm and Tube, to our ſimpleſt Machines, 
ſuch as 4 pair of Wheels of our ordinary 
Carriages; each Circular, Spokes equal in 
length, thictneſt, ſhape ; the Wheels ſet 


Parallel, the Axle-tree fix'd in the Nave 


of both, and ſecur'd from coming out at ei- 


ther End: Now the Caſes in which the con- 


trary might have d from andirectea 
Conconrſes, were there no more requir'd 
than what is juſt now mention'd, maſt a- 


equal 
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Animal, a Mas, with /ach multitudes of 
adapted Veſſels, ſuch Articulations, In- 
ſertions of Muſcles, Diffuſion of Veins, 
Arterys, Nerves * The Improbability that 
ſuch Machines ſhould be the Effect of Chance, 
muſt be near the znf:niteſimal Power of 
Infinite to Unity. 


XI. FuRTHER, were all the former 
Reaſoning from Similarity of Forms and 
Combinations groundleſs, and could Chance 
give us ground to expect ſuch Forms, with 
exact Combination, w we could only pu 
miſe ourſelves one of theſe Forms amo 
Infinity of others. When we ſee then uch 
a multitude of Individuals of a Species, 
ſimilar to each other in a vaſt number of 
Parts; and when we ſee in each [ndividual, 
the correſponding Members ſo exactly like 
each — ns, = room is there left 
for queſtioni # in the Unzverſe ? 
Nond but the Bon; wility againſt an in- 


cat Prell Expatiing e- 
ficht is not ſtrict Demonſtr ation. 


conceivably 


very thing w 


XII. Tais 
ready obſery'd *, is quite abſtracted from 
any Senſe of Beauty in any particular Form; 
for the exact — of a hundred or a 


1 


7 Ses above, wy, vil | 


thou- 


t, as has been al- 
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ual to every Circumſtance requir'd. What SeR. 5. 
fall we ſay then of a Plant, a Tree, an WWW 
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Sect. 5, thouſand .7; ade 2 725 Deſien as well 

ss the Similarity of Squares, ſince both 

are equally above all the Powers of undi- 

refed Force or Chance, as the hundredth 

or thouſandth Power of Infinite ſurpaſſes 

"Unity ; and what is above the Powers of 

Chance, muſt give us proportionable Pre- 
ſumption for De/egn. | 


Tus, allowing that a Leg, or Arm, or 
Eye, might have been the Effect of Chance, 
(which was ſhewn to be mo? abſurd, and 
next to abſolutely impoſſible) that it would 
not have a corr 2 Leg, Arm, Eye, 
exactly /imilar, muſt be a hazard of a 
Power of Infinite proportion'd to the Com- 
plication of Parts ; for in Proportion. to 
this is the multitude of Caſes increas'd, in 
which it would not have a correſponding 
Member /imilar : ſo that allowing twenty 
or thirty Parts in ſuch a Structure, it woes 
be as the twentieth or thirtieth Power of 
Infinite to Unity, that the correſponding 
Part ſhould not be /milar. What ſhall we 
ſay then of the /mzilar Forms of a whole 
Species? 


Groſs Simi- XIII. Ir it be objected, That natu- 
l Bodys are not exatZly ſimilar, but 
only groſly /o to our Senſes; as that a 
« Ven, an Artery, a Bone is not perhaps 

exactly ſimilar to its Correſpondent in 
the ſame Animal, tho it appears ſo to 

. | | «6 our 


chance, im- 


poſſible. 
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* our Senſes, which judge only of the Sect. 5. 
* Bulk, and do not diſcern the ſmall con- www 
* ſtituent Parts; and that in the ſeveral In · 

* dividuals of a Species the Diſſimilarity 

is always ſenſible, often in the internal 

* Structure, and often, nay always in the 

** external Appearance.” To remoye this 
Objection it will be ſufficient ro ſhew, 
That the multitude of Caſes wherein /ex- 

* ible Diſſimilitude cou'd have happen d. 

« are ſtill infinitely more than all the Caſes 

„in which /en/ib/e Similitude might; fo 

that the ſame Reaſoning holds from /#»/ib/e 
Similarity, as from the mathematically 

exact And again, That the Cafes of 

« groſs Diſſimilarity do in the ſame man- 

«« ner ſurpaſs the Caſes of gro/5 Similarity 

* poſlible, as infinite does one.” 


XIV. To prove both theſe Aſſertions, 
let us conſider a ſimple Inſtance. Suppoſe 
a Trapezium of a foot Square in Area 
ſhould appear groſly /m/ar to. another, 
while no one ſde differs, by * of an Inch; 
or no Angle in one ſurpaſſes the corre- 
ſponding one in the other aboye ten Mi- 
nutes : now this tenth of an Inch is if. | 
nitely diviſible, as are alſo the ten Minutes, | 
ſo that the Caſes of i»/en/ible Diſſimilarity 

under apparent Similarity are really Inf- 

nite. But then it is alſo plain that there 

are an Infinity of different ſenſibly diſſimi- 

lar Trape gia, even of the fame Area, ac- 

L 2 0 cording 
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may be infinitely divided. To take a low 
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Sect. 5. cording as we vary a Side by one Tenth, 
Arvo Tenths, three Tenths, and ſo on, and 


vary the Angles and another Side ſo as to 


keep the Area equal. Now in each of 
theſe infinite Degrees of /en/eble Diſſimili- 


tude the ſeveral Tenths are infinitely divi- 
ſible as well as in the firſt Caſe; ſo that 
the multitude of en ſible Diſſimilaritys are 
to the multitude of in ſenſchle Diſſimilaritys 
under apparent Reſemblance, till as the /e- 
cond Power of Infinite to the firſt, or as 
Infinite to Unity. And then how vaſt! 
eater muſt the Multitude be, of all poſſi- 
le ſenſible Diſſimilaritys in ſuch complex 
ys as Legs, Arms, Eyes, Arterys, 
Veins, Skeletons ? | 


XV. As to the Diſimilaritys of Ani- 
mals of the ſame Species, it is in the ſame 
manner plain, that the poſſible Cafes of 
groſs Diſſimilarity are Infinite; and then 
every Caſe of gro/5 Diſſimilarity contains 


alſo all the Caſes of in ſenſchle Diſſimilarity. 


Thus, if we would count all Animals of a 
Species gr ſimilar, while there was no 
Limb which in or Diameter did 


exceed the ordinary Shape by above a third 


8 it is "7 that there dg 
ity of gro Diſſimilaritys ible, 
and . 1. of theſe Caſes 5 groſs 

Diſimilarity, there are an Infinity of Caſes 
of nicer Diſſimilarity, ſince ; of the Head 


but 
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but eaſy Inſtance; two Cockle-Shells which Sect. 5. 
fitted each other naturally, may have an 


Infinity of in ſenſible Differences, but ſtill 
there are an Infinity of poſſible ſenſible 
Differences ; and then in any one of the 
ſenſibly different Forms, there may be the 
ſame Infinity of i/enſible Differences be- 
ſide the enſible one : So that ſtill the ha- 
zard for even groſs Similarity from Chance 
is Infinite to one, and this always increaſes 
by a Power of Infinite for every diſtinct 
Member of the Animal, in which even gro/5 
Similarity is retain d; fince the Addition 
of eyery Member or Part to a complex Ma- 
chine, makes a new Infinity of Caſes, in 
which /en/ible Diſſimilarity may happen; 
and this 1 combin d with the mbaite 

Caſes of the former Parts, raiſes the Ha- 
zard by a Power of Infinite. 


Now this may ſufficiently ſhew us the 
Abfurdity of the Carteſian or Epicurean 
Hypotheſis, even granting their Poſiulatum 
of undirected Force imprels'd on infinite 

Matter ; and ſeems almoſt a Demonſtration 
of Deſign in the Univerſe. * 


XVI. ONE Objection more remains to 
be remov d, vig. That ſome imagine, 
* this ent may hold better 4 Priori 
than 4 Poſterior: ; that is, we have 
better Reaſon to believe, when we ſee a 
* Cauſe about to act, without ae: 


8 
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Sect. 35. chat he will not attain any given, or de- 
Wy w *© fird:Exd ; than we have on the other 

hand to believe, when we ſee the End 
actually attain'd, that he ated with 
Knowledge: Thus, ſay they, when a 
particular Perſon is about to draw a 
Ticket in a Lottery, where there is but 
one Prize to a thouſand Blanks, it is 
40. W probable that he ſhall draw a 
« 'Blank ; but ſuppoſe we have ſeen him 
actually draw for himſelf the Prize, we 
have no ground to conclude that he had 
«« Knowledge or Art to accompliſh this 
« End.” But the Anſwer is obvious: In 
ſuch Contrivances we generally have, from 
the very Circumſtances of the Lottery, ve- 


ry ſtrong moral Arguments, which almoſt de- 


monſtrate that Art can have no place; ſo 
that a Probability of a thouſand to one, does 
not ſurmount thoſe Arguments: But let the 
Probability be increas d, and it will ſoon 
ſurmount all Arguments to the contrary. 
For. inſtance, If we ſaw a Man ten times 
ſugceſſively draw Prizes, in a Lottery where 
there were but ten Prizes to ten thouſand 
Blanks, I fancy few would queſtion whe- 
ther he us'd Art or not: much leſs would 
- we imagine it were Chance, if we ſaw a 
Man draw for his own Gain ſucceſſively a 

- hundred, or a thouſand Prizes, from among 

tua proportionably greater number of Blanks. 
No in the Works of Nature the Caſe is 
«entirely different: we have not the = 


a4 "*, 
— ” we 
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Argument againſt Art or Deſigu. An in Set. 5. * 
telligent Cauſe is ſurely at leaſt as probable Www. 
a Notion as Chance, general Force, Cona- 
tus ad Motum, or the Clinamen Principio- 
rum, to account for any Effect whatſoever: 

And then all the Regularity, Combinations, 
Similaritys of Species, are ſo many De- 
monſtrations, that there was Deſſgu and 
Intelligence in the Ca us of this Uni- 
verſe: Whereas in fair Lotterys, all Art 
in drawing is made, if not actually im- 
poſſible, at leaſt highly improbable. | 


XVII. LET it be here obſery'd alſo, treulari- 
„ That a rational Agent may be capable 5 4 0. 
of impreſſing Force without intending wane of 
to produce any particular Form, and P*fg». 
* of deſignedly producing irregular or 
% diſſimilar Forms, as well as regular 
« and ſimilar: And hence it follows, 
«« That altho all the Regularity, Combi- 
% nation and Similarity in the Ontverſe, 
«« are Preſumptions of Deſign, yet Irre- 
« gularity is no Preſumption of the con- 
« trary ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the Agent 
is determin'd- from a Senſe of Beauty 
« always to act regularly, and delight in 
« Similarity ; and that he can have no 
« other inconſiſtent Motive of Action: 
Which laſt is plainly abſurd. + We do not 
want in the Vniver/# many Effects which 
ſeem to have been left to the general Laws 
of Mot ion upon * great Impulſe, Raw 
2 — 
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* Set. 5. have many Inſtances where Similarity has 

ao been plainly deſign'd in ſome reſpets, and 

probably neglected in others; or even 

Diſſimilarity deſign d. Thus we ſee the 

| general exact Reſemblance between the 

is rwo Eyes of moſt perſons ; and yet per- 

1 no other third Eye in the World is ex- 

1! attly like them. We fee a groſt Confor- 
| 


mity of ſhape in all Perſons in innumera- 
ble Parts, and yet no two Individuals of 
| any Species are undiſtinguiſhable ; which 
| perhaps is intended for valuable Purpoſes to 
5 the whole Species. 


5 Wiſdom, XVIII. HiTHERTO the Proof amounts 
' - Prudence only to Deſign or Intention barely, in 
1 ſition to blind Force or Chance; 


we ſee the Proof of this is inde- 
t on the arbitrary Conſtitution of 
| | our internal Senſe of Beauty. Beanty 
| 


is often ſuppos d an Argument of more 
than Deen, to wit, Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence in tho Cauſe. Let us enquire alſo 
into this. | 5 | 


| Wispom denotes the purſuing of the 
beſt Ends by the beſt Means ; and there- 
fore before we can from any Effect prove 
che Cauſe to be wi/e, we muſt know what 
is beſt to the fy or Agent. Among men 
who have re in contemplating Uni- 
 formity, the Beauty of Effects is wo 
ment of Wiſdom, becauſe this is to 
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them; 
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them; but the ſame Argument would not Sect. 5 
hold as to a Being void of this Senſe of 


Beauty. And therefore the Beauty appa- 
rent to us in Nature, will not of itſelf prove 
Wiſdom in the Cauſe, unleſs this Cau/e, or 
Auro of Nature be ſuppos'd BEN E- 
VOLENT ; and then indeed the Happineſs 
of Mankind is deſirable or Good to the 
SUPREME CausE ; and that Form which 
pleaſes us, is an Argument of his i ſdom. 
And the Strength of this Argument is in- 
creaſed always in proportion to the Degree 
of Beauty produc'd in Nature, and expos'd 
to the View of any rational Agent ; ſince 
n ſuppoſition of a benevolent DE 1t v. 
the apparent Beauty produc'd is an Evi- 
dence of the Execution of a Benevolent 
Den, to give him the Pleaſures of 
Beauty. 18 | | 


Bur what more immediately proves Wife 
dom is this; when we fee any Machine 
with a vaſt Complication of Parts actually 
obtaining an End, we juſtly conclude, 
That ſince this could not have been the 
« Effect of Chance, it muſt have been in- 
* Zended for that End, which is obtain d 
« by it;“ and then the Ends or Inten- 
tion, being in part known, the Compli- 
cation of Organs, and their nice Diſpoſi- 
tion adapted to 8 End, s — = _ 
2 tf, ehenſrve large Under ſtandin 

« in the Cauſe, According ro the Mall | 
ag F 2 plicity 
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An INQUIRY concerning 


% plicity of Parts, and the Appoſiteneſs 


of their Structure, even when we do 


— 
Cauſes. 
* 


« not know the Intention of the Whole.” 


XIX. THERE is another kind of Beauty 
alſo which is ſtill pleaſing to our Sex/e, and 
from which we conclude Wiſdom in the 
Cauſe as well as Deſign, and that is, 
when we ſee many uſeful or beautiful Ef- 
fects flowing from one general Cauſe. 
There is a very good Reaſon for this Con- 
cluſion among Men. Intereſt muſt lead 
Beings of limited Powers, who are un- 

le of a great diverſity of Operations, 
and diſtracted — them, to chuſe this Fu- 
gal Oeconomy of their Forces, and to look 
upon ſuch Management as an Evidence of 
722 — in other Beings like themſelves. 
Nor is this ſpeculative Reaſon all which in- 


fluences them, for even beſide this Con- 
ſideration of Iutereſt, they are determin'd 


by a Senſe of Beauty where that Reaſon 
does not hold; as when we are judging of 
the Productions of other Agents about 
whoſe Oeconomy we are not ſollicitous. 
Thus, who does not approve of it as a 
Perfection in Clock-work,. that three or four 
Motions of the Hour, Minute, and /econd 
Hands, and monthly Plate, ſhould ariſe from 
one Spring or Weight, rather than, from 
three, or four Springs, or Weights, in a 
yery Compound Machine, which ſhould 
perform the ſame Effects, and anſwer all 


the 
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the ſame 


Now the Foundation of this Beauty plain- 


Purpoſes with equal exactneſs ? Seq. 5. 


AW 
ly appears to be 3 or Unity of 


Cauſe amidſt Diverſity of E 


XX. Wr ſhall * hereafter offer ſome General 
Reaſons, why the AuTaor of Nature 


may chuſe to operate in this manner by 
General Laws and Univerſal extenſive 
' Cauſes, altho the Reaſon juſt now men- 
tion'd does not hold with an Almighty 
Being. This is certain, That we have 
ſome of the moſt delightful Inſtances of 
'Onzver ſal Cauſes in the Works of Nature. 
and that the moſt ſtudious men in theſe 
Subjects are ſo delighted with the Obſer- 
vation of them, that they always look 
n them as Evidences of i ſdom in the 
Adminiſtration of Nature, from a SENSE | 
oF BEAUTY. | 


XXI. T nx wonderfully ſimple Mecha- 
2:/m which performs all Animal Motions, 
was mention'd + already ; nor is that of 
the inanimate Parts of Nature leſs admi- 
rable. How innumerable are the Effects of 
that one Principle of Heat, deriv'd to us 
from the Sun, which is not only delight- 
ful to our Sight and Feeling, and the 
Means of diſcerning Objects, but is the 
Cauſe of Rains, Springs, Rivers, Winds, 


ES, 


* See the laſt Sectian. t See above, Set. ii, Art. 8. 
F z and 
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An INQUIRY concerning 


Sect. 5. and the univerſal Cauſe of Vegetation 
The uniform Principle of Gravity pre- 


ſerves at once the Planets in their Orbits, 
gives Coheſion to the Parts of each Globe, 
and Stability to Mountains, Hills, and 
artificial Structures; it raiſes the Sea in 
Tides, and ſinks them again, and reſtrains 
them in their Channels; it drains the Earth 
of its ſuperfluous Moiſture, by Rivers; it 
raiſes the Yapours by its Influence on the 
Air, and brings them down. again in Rains; 
it gives an uniform Preſſure to our At- 
moſphere, neceſſary to our Bodys in gene- 
ral, and more eſpecially to Tefal in 
Breathing; and ego fog _— uni- 
ver ſal Movement, e of bei 

ply'd in innumerable Engines. How 4 | 
comparably more beautiful is this Struc- 
ture, than if we ſuppos'd ſo many diſtinct 
Volitions in the Deity, producing every 
particular Effect, and preventing ſome of 
the accidental Evils which caſually flow 
from the general Law ! We may raſhly 
imagine that this latrer manner of Opera- 
tion might have been more uſeful to us; 
and it would have _ pe * to 
Omnipotence : But then the great Beaut 
had been loſt, and there had been — 
more Pleaſure in the Contemplation of 
this Scene, which is now fo delightful. 
One would rather chuſe to run the ha- 


zard of its caſual Evils, than part with 
that harmonious Form which has been an 


13 un- 
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unexhauſted Source of Delight to the ſuc- Sect. 5. 
ceſſive Spectators in all Ages. | Www 


XXII. HENCE we ſee, That how- wirade. 

ever Miracles may prove the Superin- 

_ ** tendency of a voluntary Agent, and 
that the Unzver/e is not guided by Ne- 
* ceſſity or Fate, yet that Mind muſt 
be weak and inadvertent, which needs 
them to confirm the Belief of a 7/6 
„ and Good D REIT; ſince the deviation 
from general Laws, unleſs upon very 
extraordinary Occaſions, muſt be a pre- 
* ſumption of J1nconflancy and Weak- 
% xeſs, rather than of fieddy i ſdom and 

Power, and muſt weaken the belt Ar- 
„ guments we can have for the Sagacity 
* and Power of the univer ſal Minp.” 


__ —_—— — 3 — — 27 * hd —_ - —_— = — = 
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72 An 1 NQUIRY concerning 
Set. 6. E 


Of the Univerſality of the Senſe of 
Beauty among Men. 


— „ 


Internal I. 57 E before * inſinuated. That 
_—_— all Beauty has a relation to 


dia ſome perceiving Power ;” and conſe- 
Source of quently ſince we know not how great a 
Fam. Variety of Senſes there may be among A- 

niimals, there is no Form in Nature con- 
om we can pronounce, *©** That 
. no Beauty; for it may ſtill 
pleaſe ſome perceiving Power. But our 
Inquiry is confin'd to Men ; and before we 
examine the *Unzver ſality of this Senſe of 
Beauty, or their agreement in approving 
"Oniformity, it may be proper to conſider, 
whether, as the other Senſes which give 
us Pleaſure do alſo give us Pain, fo this 
% Senſe of Beauty does make ſome Objects 
diſagreeable to us, and the occaſion of 
66 Pain. * 72 


Tn Ar many Objects give no pleaſure to 
our Senſe is obvious, many are certainly 
void of Beauty: But then there is no 
Form which ſeems neceſſarily diſagreeable 
of itſelf, when we dread no other Evil 


from 
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from it, and compare it with nothing better Sect. 6. 
of the Kind. Many Objects are naturally . 


diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to our external 
Senſos, as well as others pleaſing and agree- 
able; as Smells, Taſtes, and ſome ſeparate 
Sounds : but as to our Senſe of Beauty, na 
Compoſition of Objects which give not 
unpleaſant ſimple Ideas, ſeems poſitively 
unpleaſant or painful of it ſelf, had we 
never obſery'd any thing better of the Kind. 
Deformity is only the abſence of Beauty, 
or deficiency in the Beauty expected in any 
Species : Thus bad Muſick pleaſes Ruſticks 
who never heard any better, and the fineſt 
Ear is not offended with tuning of Inſtru- 
ments if it be not too tedious, where no 
Harmony is expected; and yet much fmal- 
ler Diſſonancy ſhall offend amidſt the Per- 
formance, where Harmony is expected. A 
rude Heap of Stones is no way offenſive 
to one who ſhall be diſpleas d with [rregs- 
larity in Architecture, where Beauty was 
expected. And had there been a Species 
of that Form which we call now g/y or 
deform'd, and had we never ſeen or expec- 
ted greater Beauty, we ſhouid have receiv d 
no diſguſt from it, altho the Pleaſure would 
not have been ſo great in this Form as in 
thoſe we now admire. Our Sex/e of Beau- 
ty ſeems defign'd to give us poſitive Plea- 
fure, but not poſitive Pain or Diſguſt, any 
further than what ariſes from diappoint- 
ment. * 4 6 4 {+ A ; 


8 x. THERE 


74 An IN QUIRY concerning 


« 
. o 


Di- like; but this is ally not from an 
from 4/- poſitive Deformity which of it ſelf is poſi- 
let, tively diſpleaſing, but either from want of 
expected Beauty, or much more from their 
. carrying ſome natural indications of moral- 
ty bad Diſpoſitions, which we all acquire 


a. Faculty of —_—_— ing in Coumrenances, 
Aire, — Geſtures. That this is not oc- 
caſion d by any Form poſitiyely diſguſt- 
ing, will appear from this, That if upd 
long acquaintance we are ſure of findi 

ſweetveſs of Temper, Humanity and Cheer- 
firineſs, altho the bodily Form continues, 
it ſhall give us no Diſguſt or Diſpleaſure ; 


whereas if any thing was naturally diſ- 
reeable, or — — Pain, or po- 
tive Diſtaſte, it would always continue 
ſo, even altho the Averſion we might have 
toward it were -counterballanc'd by other 
Conſiderations. There are Horrors rais d 
by ſome Objects, which are only the Effect 
of Fear for our ſelves, or Compaſſion to- 
ward others, when either Reaſon, or ſome 
fooliſh Afociation of Ideas, makes us ap- 
prehend Danger. and not the Effect of any 
thing in the Form it ſelf; for we find 
that moſt of thoſe Objects which excite 
Horror at firſt, when Experience or Rea- 
! ſon has remoy'd the Fear, may become 
| the occaſions of Pleaſure ; as ravenous 
| J 1 1 Beaſte, 


» 


Beafts, at 
Pice, a dark & ſhady V. alky.. 


UI. Wa ſhall ſee ; hereafter, \ ++ That 
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empeſiuous Sea, a craggy m Sect. 6. 


* 


Aſo . 2 


„Abc iat ions f Ideas make Objects 


pleaſant, and delightful, which are not 

naturally apt to give any — Plea- 
„ ſures; and the ſame way, the caſual 
« Conjuntions of Ideas may give a Dif- 
«« ouſt, where there is nothing diſagree- 
able in the Form it ſelf.“ And this 
is the occaſion of many fantaſtick Aver- 
ſions to Figures of ſome Animals, and to 
ſome other Forms: Thus ' Swines, Ser- 
s of all Kinds, and ſome Inſects real- 
y beautiful enough, are beheld with A- 
verſion by many People, who have got 
ſome accidental Ideas aſſociated to them. 
And for Diſtaſtes of this Rind, no other 
Account can be given. 


IV. Burt as to the uni ver ſal eme 
of Mankind in t 
'Oniformity amidſt Variety, we mult con- 
ſulr Experience: and as we allow all Men 
Reaſon, ſince all Men are capable of under- 
ſtanding ſimple Arguments, tho few. ate 
capable of co Demonſtrations; ſo in 

this Caſe it be ſuſſicient to prove nir 
Senſe of Beauty uniuer ſal. if all Men 
are —— pleas d win e in the 
— . 


eee e eee oy 
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Senſe of Beauty from 2 this 


An INQUIRY concerning 


Sed. 6. © ſimpler Inſtances than the contrary, even 
WYV © when there is no Advantage obſervd 


* attending it; and likewiſe if all Men, 
according as their Capacity enlarges, fo 
* as to receive and compare more complex 
„Ideas, have a — Delight in Onzfor- 
« — and — leas d with its more 
complex Kinds, both Original and Re- 
4 lative.” 


No wet us confider if ever any Per- 
ſon was void of this Senſe in the ſimpler 
Inſtances. Few Trials have been made in 
the ſimpleſt Inſtances of Harmony, becauſe 
as ſoon as we find an Ear incapable. 
of reliſhing complex Compoſitions, fuch 
as our Tunes are, no further Pains are 
— 2 about ſuch. But in Figures, 

ever any Man make choice of a Tra- 
pegium, or any irregular Curve, for the 
Ichnography or Plan of his Houſe, with- | 
out Neceſſity, or ſome great Motive of 
Convenience ? or to make the oppoſite 
Walls not parallel, or. unequal in Height? 
Were ever Trapeziums, irregular Poly- 
ons or Curves choſen for the Forms of 
s or Windows, tho theſe Figures 
have anſwer'd the Uſes as well, and 
would have often fſav'd a grear rt of the 
Time, Labour and Expence orkmen, 
which is now employ'd in ſuiting the 
Stones and Timber to the regular Forms? 
my the fantaſtick Meter ef. 


none was ever quite void of Uni 


rformity,; Sect. 6. 


if it were only in the reſemblance of the 


two Sides of the fame Robe, and in ſome 
8 Aptitude to the human Form. The 
icłiſh Painting bad always relative Beau- 
ty by reſembl — to other Objects, and 
oſten thoſe Objects were originally beau- 
tau: however juſtly we — 
Ho RAC s Cenſure of impertinent 
tions in Poetry. 


Sed non erat bis n 


But never were any 90 extray as to 
affect ſuch Figures as are made by the ca- 
ſual ſpilling of liquid — — Who was 
ever pleas d with an ine 2 0 — 2 
in Windows of the ſame — 4. : 
milar Shapes of them? with une 
or "Arms, Eyes or Cheeks in a 
It muſt however be acknowledg'd, 
* Intereſt may oſten counterballance our 
« Senſe of Beauty in this Affair as well 
«as in others, and ſuperior Quali- 
„ tys may make us um ſuch — 
" fections. | 


V. Navy further, * perhaps appear, 
„That Regularity and and Vi ormity-are 10 


copiouſly diffus d thro. — Univerſo, 
_ * and. ve are ſo readily"\determin d co 


— *r — 


_— ” — — — 


1 Hor. de Arte Poet: v. 19, 


0 Wd - 
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e this as the Foundation of Beau- 


i Horks of Art, that there is ſcarce- 


| —— when we are pleas 
ept 


Aly any thing ever fancy'd as Beautiful, 
2 . — is not really 2 
this VDxifurmity and Regularity.” We 
are indeed oſten miſtaken in imagining that 
there is the — apr Beauty, where 
it is but very imperſect; but ſtill it is ſome 
degree of Beauty which altho there 
may be higher which we do not 
obſerve; and our Sen ſè acts with full Re- 
'd, altho we are 


by a falſe Prejudice from purſuing Ob- 
jects which would pleaſe us more. 


A Gor x, for inſtance, is miſtaken, when 
from Education he imagines the Architec- 
ture of his to be the moſt per- 
ſect: and a Conjuncłkiom of ſome hoſiile IJ. 
deas, may make him have an Averſion 
to Roman Buildings, and ſtudy to de- 


moliſ them, as ſome of our Reformer s 


did the Poprſh Buildings, not being able 
to ſeparate the Ideas of the ſuperſtitious 
Worſhip, from the Forms of the Buildings 
where it was practiſed: and yet it is till 
real Beauty which pleaſes the Gor n, 
founded Oniformity amidſi Variety. 
For the Gothic Pillars are uniform to 
each other, not only in their Sechions, 
which are Logenge-form d; but alſo in 
their Heights and Ornaments : Their Ar- 
ches are not one uniform Curve, but "om 
__ they 
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they are Segments of ſimilar Curves, and Sed. 6: 
generally equal in the fame Ranges. The 
very Indian Buildings have ſome kind of 
Uniformity, and many of the EasTERN 
Nations, tho they differ much from 
ity in their 

e Romans in 
theirs. - Our Þndian Screens, which won- 
derfully y the re Imaginations 
of our Ladys with Ideas of Deformity, 
in which Nature is very churliſh and 
ſparing, do want indeed all the Beauty 
ariſing from Proportion of Parts, and Con- 
formity to Nature; and yet they cannot 
diveſt —— all — — = 
n:formity in the ſeparate * this 
diverſifying the human Body into various 
Contortions, may give ſome wild Plea- 
fare from Variety, ſince ſome Uniformi- 
95 to the human Shape is ſtill retain . 


VI. 8 . — — 
might perha ve Y mention d % 
bebe bur wil not be impertinent here, nag 
becauſe the Taſte or Reliſh of it is aniver- 
at in all Nations, and with the Young as 
well as the Old, and that is the Beauty of 
Hiſtory. Every one knows how dull a 
Study it is to read over à Collection of 
Gazettes, which ſhall perhaps relate all 

Hiſtorian -- 


the fame Events. with the 
ſuperior Pleaſure then of #iz/ftory 


The 


muſt ariſe, like that of Poetry, from the 
| 071 v Zi | Man- 


80 An INQUIRY concerning 
Set. 6: Manners ; as when we ſee a Character 


 UYV well drawn, wherein we find the ſecret 


Cauſes of a : Diverſity of ſeemingl 
inconſiſtent AQions or — Intereſt 97 
State laid open, or an artful View nice- 
ly unfolded, the Execution of which in- 
ences very different and oppoſite Actions, 
as the Circumſtances may alter. Now this 

reduces the whole to an Unity of De 

at leaſt: And this may be obſerv'd in the 
very Fables which entertain Children, o- 
therwiſe we cannot make them reliſh them. 
VII. WHar has been ſaid will probably 
be aſſented to, if we always remember in 
our Inquirys into the Uni ver ſality of the 
Senſe of Beauty, | That there may be 
real Beauty, where there is not the 
*« greateſt ; and that there are an Infinity 
* of different Forms which may all have 
„ ſome Unity, and yet differ from each 
| 2 80 — 2 — — 
the ani er ſal 2 of our Appro- 
bation of any Form whatſoever as Heaut i- 
ful. And we ſhall find that it is fo: in the 
Architecture, Gardening, Dreſs,” Eęui- 
page, and Furniture of Houſes, even a- 
mong the moſt uncultivated Nations; 
where Un:formity ſtill pleaſes, without 
any other Advantage than the Pleaſure | 
of the Contemplation: of it. 
acts AQ \ 8 10 \ * 


. 
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Sect. 6. 

VIII. Ir will deſerve our Conſideration ww 
on this Subject, how, in like Cafes, we 77 
form very different Judgments concerning ments con- 
the internal and external Senſes. Nothing © = * 
is more ordinary among thoſe, who aſter 
Mr. Lo ck E have ſhaken off the groundleſs 
Opinions about inte Ideas, than to al - 
ledge, That all our Reliſh for Beauty, 
* and Order, is either from proſpect of Ad- 
«© vantage, Cuſtom, or Education, for no 
other Reaſon but the Variety of Fancys in 
the World: and from this they conclude, 
That our Fancys do not ariſe from any 
natural Power of Perception, or Senſe.” 
And yet all allow our external Senſes 
to be Natural, and that the Pleaſures or 
Pains of their Senſations, however they 
may be increas'd, or diminiſh'd, by CA 
tom, or Education, and counterballanc'd 
by Intereſt, yet are really antecedent to 
Cuſtom, Habit, Education, or Proſpect 
of Intereſt. Now it is certain, That 
there is at leaſt as great a variety of 
« Fancys about their Objects, as the Ob- 
« jects of Beauty Nay it is much more 
difficult, and perhaps impoſſible, to bring 
the Fancys or Reliſhes of the external 
Senſes to any general Foundation at all, or 
to find any Rule for the agreeab/e or 4% 
agreeable : and yet we all allow that 
«« thele are natural Powers of Percep- 
tion. | 
E IX. TAE 
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IX. Tax Reaſon of this different Judg- 
ment can be no other than this, That we 
have got diſtin Names for the external 
Senſes, and none, or very few, for the 
Internal ; and by this are led, as in ma- 
ny other Cafes, to look upon the former 


as ſome way more fix'd, and real and na- 


tural, than the latter. The Sen/e of Har- 


-mony has got its Name, viz. a good Ear; 


and we are generally brought ro acknow- 
ledge this a natural Power of Perception, or 


4 Senſe ſome way diſtin from Hearing : 


now it is certain, That there is as neceſ- 
«« ſary a Perception. of Beauty upon the 


«+ preſence of regular Objects, as of Har- 


— 


— 


8 


% 20ny upon hearing certain Sounds.” 


X. Bur let it be obſerv'd here once for 


all, That an internal Senſe no more pre- 


ſuppoſes an innate Idea, or Principle of 
„ Knowledge, than the external.” Both 
are natural Powers of Perception, or De- 
terminations of the Mind to receive neceſ- 
farily certain Ideas from the preſence of 


Objects. The internal Senſe is, a paſſive 


Power of recerving Ideas of Beauty from 
all Objects in which there is Uniformity 


amidſt Variety. Nor does there ſeem any 
thing more difficult in this matter, than 
that the Mind ſhould be always determin'd 


to receive the Idea of Sweet, when Par- 


ticles of ſuch a Form enter the Pores of 
x the 
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the Tongue; or to have the Idea of Sound Sect. 6. 
upon any quick Undulation of the Air.. 


The one ſeems to have as little Connection 
with its Idea, as the other: And the /ame 
Power could with equal cafe conſtitute the 
former the occaſion of Ideas as the latter. 


XI. Tre Aſſociation of Ideas above A ſciati- 


hinted at, is one great Cauſe of the appa- 
rent Diverſity of Fancys in the Senſe. 
Beauty, as well as in the external Sen- 
?s ; and often makes Men have an aver- 
ſion to Objects of Beauty, and-a liking 
to others void of it, but- under different 
Conceptions than thoſe of Beauty or De- 
Ly. And here it may not be impro 
to give ſonle Inſtances of ſome of theſe 
Aſſociations. The Beauty of Trees, their 
cool Shades, and their Aptneſs to conceal 
from Obſervation, have made Groves and 
Hoods the uſual Retreat to thoſe who love 
Solitude, eſpecially to the Religious, the 
Penſive, the Melancholy, and the Amo- 
70us. And do not we find that we have fo 
join'd the Ideas of theſe Diſpoſitions of 
Mind with thoſe external Objects, that they 
always recur to us along with them ? The 
Cunning of the Heathen Prieſts might make 
ſuch obſcure Places the, Scene of the ficti- 
tious Appearances of their Deztys ; and 
hence we join Ideas of ſomething Divine 


— —  ——_—Cu_ 


— 


* See above Art. 3. of this Section. | 
G.:- 8 to 
Nie 


*. 


of ment. 
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Sect. 6. to them. We know the like Effect in the 
A ldeas of our Churches, from the JR 

uſe of them only in religious Exerciſes. 
The faint Light in Gothic Buildings has 
had the fame Aſſociation of a very foreign 
© wy which our Poet ſhews in his Epi- 
thet, 


Din religious Light. * 


| Ix like manner it is known, That often 
all the Circumſtances of Actions, or Places, 
or Dreſſes of Perſons, or Voice, or Song, 
which have occur'd at any time together, 
when we were ftrongly affected by any 
Paſſion, will be ſo connected that any one 
of theſe will make all the reſt recur. And 
this is often the occaſion both of great 
Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Averſion 
to many Objects, which of themſelves 
might have been perfectly indifferent to 
us: but theſe Hoprobations, or Diftaſtes, 
are remote from the Ideas of Beauty, 
being plainly different Ideas. 


Muſick, XII. TuERx is alſo another Charm in 
e Muck to various Perſons, which is diſtinct 
2 from the Harmony, and is occaſion'd by 
its raiſing agreeable Paſſions. The human 

Voice is obviouſly vary'd by all the ſtrong- 

er Paſſions; now when our Ear diſcerns 


—_—— 


Ile, II Penſeroſo- 
| any 
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any reſemblance between the Air of a Sed. 6. 
Tune, whether ſung or play d upon an 


Inſtrument, either in its Time, or Modu- 
lation, or any other Circumſtance, to the 
ſound of the human Voice in any Paſſion, 
we ſhall be touch'd by it in a very ſen- 
, ſible manner, and have Melancholy, Foy, 
Gravity, Thoughtfulneſ7 excited in by us 
a fort of Sympathy or Contagion. The 
ſame Connexion is obſervable between the 
very Air of a Tune, and the Words expreſ- 
ſing any Paſſion which we have heard it 
fitted to, ſo that they ſhall both recur to us 
together, tho but one of them affects our 


Senſes. 


Now in ſuch a diverſity of pleaſi 
or diſpleaſing Ideas which may be foin'd 
with Forms of Bodys, or Tunes, when 
Men are of ſuch different Diſpoſitions, 
and prone to ſuch a variety of Paſſions, 
it is no wonder that they ſhould often 
** diſagree in their Fancys of Objects, e- 
„ven altho their Senſè of Beauty and 
Harmony were perfectly uniform; be- 
cauſe many other Ideas may either pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe, according to Perſons Tem- 
E and paſt Circumſtances. We know 
ow agreeable a very wild Country may 

be to any Perſon who has ſpent the 
chearful Days of his Youth in it, and 
how diſagreeable very beautiful Places 
may be, if they were the Scenes of his 
G 3 Miſery. 
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Sea. 6. Miſery. And this may help us in many 
WWV Caſes to account for the Diverſitys of 


Fancy, without denying the *On:formity 
of our internal Senſe off Beauty. 


XIII. GRANDEUR and Novelty are two 
Ideas different from Beauty, which often 
recommend Objects to us. The Reaſon of 
this is 22 to the — Subject. See 
na. 
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Ser. 


Of the Power of Cuſtom, Education, 
and Example, as to our internal 
Senſes. 


I. US TOM, Education, and Ex- 

ample are ſo often alledg'd in this 
Affair, as the occaſion of our Reliſh for 
beautiful Objects, and ſor our Approba- 
tion of, or Delight in a certain Conduct in 


Life, in a moral Senſe, that it is neceſſary - 


to examine theſe three particularly, to make 
it appear that there is a natural Power 
„of Perception, or Senſe of Beauty in 
Objects, antecedent to all Cu/fom, Edu- 
*« cation, or Example. 


II. Cu STO M, as diſtinct from the other 
two, operates in this manner. As to Ac- 


tions, it only gives a diſpoſition to the 


Mind or Body more eaſily to perform thoſe 
Actions which have been frequently repeat- 
ed, but never leads us to apprehend them 
under any other View than what we were 


capable of apprehending them under at 


firſt; nor gives us any new Power of 


Perception about them. We are natural - 
] 


4 capable of Sentiments of Fear, and 
read of any powerful Preſence; and 
| G 


4 ſo 
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gives no 


new Senſe; 
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Sect. 7. ſo Cuſtom may connect the Ideas of religi- 

J ous Horror to certain Buildings: but CA 
tom could never have made a Being natu- 
rally incapable of Fear, receive ſuch Ideas. 
So had we no other Power of perceiving, 
or forming Ideas of Actions, but as the 
were advantageous or diſaduantageous, 2 
tom could only have made us more ready 
at perceiving the Advantage or Diſadvan- 
tage of Actions. But this is not to our 
preſent Purpoſe. 


As to our Approbation of, or Delight 
in external Objects. When the Blood or 
Spirits of which Anatomiſts talk are rouz d, 
quicken d. or fermented as they call it, in 

any agreeable manner by Medicine or Nu- 
triment; or any Glands frequently ſtimu- 
lated to Secretion; it is certain that to pre- 
ſerve the Body eaſy, we ſhall delight in Ob- 
jects of Taſte which of themſelves are not 
immediately pleaſant to it, if they promote 
that agreeable State which the Body had 
been accuſiom'd to. Further, Cuſtom will 
ſo alter the State of the Body, that what 
at firſt rais'd uneaſy Senſations will ceaſe 
to do ſo, or perhaps raiſe another agreeable 
Idea of the fame Senſe ; but Cuſtom can 
never give us any Idea of a Senſe different 
from thoſe we had antecedent to it: It 
will never make the Blind approve Objects 
as coloured, or thoſe who — no Taſte 
approve Meats as delicious, however they 
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might approve them as Ftrengthning or Sed. 7. 
Exbilarating. Were our Glands and the 


Parts about them void of Feeling, did we 
ceive no Pleafure from certain brisker 
otions in the Blood, Cuſtom could never 

make ſtimulating or intoxicating Fluids or 

Medicines agreeable, when they were not 

ſo to the Taſte : So by like Reafoning, had 

we no natural Senſe of Beauty from Uni- 
formity, Cuſiom could never have made us 
imagine any Beauty in Objects; if we had 
had no Ear, Cuſtom could never have given 
us the Pleafures of Harmony. When we 
have theſe natural Senſes antecedently, 
Cuſtom may make us capable of extending 
our Views further, and of receiving more 
complex Ideas of Beauty in Bodys, or Har- 
mony in Sounds, by increaſing our Atten- 
tion and quickneſs of Perception. But 
however Cuſſom may increaſe our Power of 
receiving or comparing complex Ideas, yet 
it ſeems rather to weaken than en 
the Ideas of Beauty, or the Impreſſions of 

Pleaſure from regular Objects; elſe how 

is it poſſible that any Perſon could go 

into the open Air on a ſunny Day, or clear 

Evening, without the moſt extravagant 

Raptures, ſuch as M1LToN * repreſents 

our Anceſtor in upon his firſt Creation? 

For ſuch any Perſon would certainly fall in- 
to, upon the firſt Repreſentation of fuch a 

Scene. N THE | 

See Paradiſe Loſt, Book 8, 

oe Py Cusrom 
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Sea. To 0 of 126: N 290 > 
Www . CusroM in like manner may make it 
eaſier for any Perſon to diſcern the Uſe of 
a complex Machine, and ve it as ad- 
vantageous ; but he would never have ima- 
gin'd it Beautiful, had he no natural Senſe 
of 2 e make us 4 2 
in apprehending the Truth of complex 7 
A all find de Fare or 
Beauty of Theorems as at firſt as eyer. 
Cuſiom makes us more ca * ining 
and comparing complex Ideas, fo as to dif- 
cern more KI —. "Oniformity, which 
eſcapes the Obſervation of Novices in any 
Art; but all this preſuppoſes a natural 
Senſe of Beauty in Uniformity : for had 
there been nothing in Forms, which was 
conſtituted the neceſſary occaſion of Plea- 
ſure to our Senſes, no Repetition of indif- 

ferent Ideas as to Pleaſure or Pain, Beauty 
or Deformity, could ever have made them 


grow pleaſing or dipleafing. | 


Nor Eds III. TAE Eſſect of EDucartion is this, 

* that; thereby we receive many ſpeculative 
Opinions, which are ſometimes true and 
ſometimes falſe ; and are often led to be- 
 lieve that Objects may be naturally apt to 
give Pleaſure or Pain to our external Senſes, 
which in reality have no ſuch Qualitys, And 
further, by Education there are ſome ſtrong 
Aſſociations of Ideas without any Reaſon, 

by mere Accident ſometimes, as well as 


by 


4 
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by Deſign, which it is. very hard for Seck. 
ever after to break aſunder. Thus Aver- * 


ſions are rais d to Darkneſs, and to many 
kinds of Meat, and to certain innocent 
Actions: Approbations without Ground 
Are rais d in like manner. But in all theſe 
Inſtances. Education never makes us appre- 
hend any Qualitys in Objects. w we 
have not naturally Senſes capable of per- 
ceiving. We know what Sickneſs of the 
Stomach is, and — without Ground be- 
lieye that very healthful Meats will raiſe 
this; we by our Sight and Smell receive 
diſagreeable Ideas of the Food of — 
and their Styes, and perhaps cannot 
vent the r recuning e eſe Ideas at Ta — 
but never v. : 297 naturally * pre- 
judic'd j as of a diſagreeable 
. —— or in favour of others as of a beau-, 
tiful Colour; they perhaps hear Men diſ- 
pare one Colour, and may imagine this 
olour to be ſome quite different ſenſible. 
Quality of the other Senſes, but that is all: 
And the ſame way, a Man naturally void 
of Taſte. could by no Education receive 
the Ideas of Taſte, or be prejudic'd in fa- 
your of Meats as delicious; So, had we 
no natural Senſe of Beauty and Harmo- 
xy, we could never be prejudic'd in favour 
of Objects or Sounds as Beautiful or Har- 
monious. Education may make an unat- * 
tentive GoTH imagine that his Count 
men have attain the Perfection of Archi- 
tecture; 
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Se. 7. tecture; and an Averſion to their Enemys 

WV the RoMaNs, may have join'd ſome diſ- 
agreeable Ideas to their very Buildings, and 
excited them to their Demolition; but he 
had neyer form'd thefe Prejudices, had he 
been void of a Senſe of Beauty. Did ever 
blind Men debate whether Purple or Scar- 
tet were the finer Cour? or could 
Education prejudice them in favour of 
either as Colours? | a | 


Trus Education and Cuſtom may in- 
fluence our internal Senſes, where they are 
antecedently, by a the Capacity of 
our Minds to retain and compare the Parts 
of complex Compoſitions : And then if the 
fineſt Objects are preſented to us, we grow 
conſcious of a Pleafure far ſuperior to what 
common Performances excite. But all this 
preſuppoſes our Sex/e of Beauty to be natu- 
ral. Inſtruction in Anatomy, Obſervation 
of Nature, and of thoſe Airs of the Coun- 
tenance and Attitudes of Body, which ac- 
company any Sentiment, Action, or Paſſi- 
on, may enable us to know where there is 
a juſt Imitation: but why ſhould an exact 
Imitation pleaſe upon Obſervation, if we 
had not naturaliyj a Senſe of Beauty in it, 
more than the obſerving the Situation of 
1 fifty or a hundred Pebbles thrown at ran 
| dom ? and ſhould we obſerve them ever fo 
] _ often, we ſhould neyer dream of their 

NT IV. THERE 
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Sea. 7. 
IV. THERE is ſomething worth our Ob 


ſervation as to the manner of rooting out %. 
the Prejudices of Education, — — 9 
foreign to the preſent purpoſe. When the 
Prejudice ariſes from Aſſociations of Ideas 
without any natural Connection, we muſt 
frequently force our ſelves to bear Repre- 
ſentations of thoſe Objects, or the Ule of 
them when ſeparated from the diſagre 
Idea; and this may at laſt disjoin the un- 
reaſonable Aſſociation, eſpecially if we can 
join new agreeable Ideas to them: Thus 
Opinions of Juperſtition are belt remoy'd 
by pleaſant Converſation of Perſons we 
m for their Virtue, or by obſerving 
that they deſpiſe ſuch Opinions. But when 
the Prezudice ariſes from an Apprehenſion 
or Opinion of natural Evil, as the Atten- 
dant, or Conſequent of uy Object or Ac- 
tion; if the Evil be apprehended to be the 
conſtant and immediate Attendant, a few 
Trials without receiving any Damage will 
remove the Prejudice, as in that againſt 
Meats But where the Evil is not repre- 
ſented as the Concomitant, but 
as what may poſſibly or probably at ſome 
time or other accompany the uſe of the Ob- 
ject, there muſt be frequent Reaſoning with 
our ſelves, or a long Series of Trials with- 
out any Detriment, to remove the Preju- 
aice ; lach is the Caſe of our Fear of Spirits 
in the dark, and in Church:yards. an 
when 
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Sed. 7. when the Evil is repreſented as the Conſe- 
N quence perhaps a long time after, or in a 


Example 


not the 


Cauſe of 


internal 


Senſe. 


future State, it is then hardeſt of all to 
remove the Prejudice; and this is only to 
be effected by ſlow Proceſſes of Reaſon, 
becauſe in this Caſe there can be no Trials 
made: and this is the Caſe of ſuperſtitious 
Prejudices againſt Actions apprehended as 
offenſive to the Derty ; and hence it is 
that they are ſo hard to be rooted out, 


V. ExAMPLE ſeems to operate in this 
manner. We are conſcious that we act ve- 
ry much for Pleaſure, or private Good ; 
and are thereby led to imagine that others 
do fo too: hence we conclude there muſt 
be ſome Perfection in the Objects which 
we ſee others purſue, and Evil in thoſe 
vhich we obſerve them conſtantly ſhunning. 
Or, the Example of others may ſerve to 
us as ſo many Trials to remove the Ap- 

rehenſion of Evil in Objects to which we 


had an Averſion. But all this is done upon 


an Apprehenſion of Qualitys perceivable 
by the Se Senſes which —— for no Ex- 
ample will induce the Blind or Deaf to 
purſue Objects as Colour d or Sonorous ; 
nor could Example any more engage us 
to purſue Objects as Beautiful or Mar- 


onions, had we no natural Senſèe of 
Beauty or Harmony. 


E X A M- 
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ExAMPLE may make us conclude with- 
out Examination, that our Countrymen 
have obtain'd the Perfection of Beauty in 
their Yorks, or that there is leſs Beauty 
in the Orders of Architecture or Paint- 
ing us d in other Nations, and ſo content 
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our ſelves with very imperfect Forms. And 


Fear of Contempt as void of Taſte or Ge- 
nius, often makes us join in approying the 
Performances of the reputed Maſters in our 
Country, and reſtrains thoſe who have 22 
turally a fine Genius, or the internal en- 
ſes very acute, from ſtudying to obtain the 

eateſt Perfection; it makes alſo thoſe of a 
Pad Taſte pretend to a Perception of Beau. 
ty which in reality they have not: But all 
this preſuppoſes ſome natural Power of re- 
ceiving Ideas of Beauty and Harmony. Nor 
can Erample effect any thing further, un- 
leſs it be to lead Men to purſue Objects b 
implicit Faith, for ſome Perfection Which 
the Purſuer is conſcious he does not know, 
or which perhaps is ſome very different 
Quality from the Idea perceiv d by thoſe of 
a good Taſte in ſuch Affairs. 


SECT. 
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SE CT. VIII. 


Of the Importance o the internal 
Senſes in Life, and the final Cau- 


les of them. 
Importance 1. HE buſy part of Mankind may 
fine look : * 54 things as airy 


Dreams of an inflam'd Imagination, which 
a wiſe Man ſhould deſpiſe, who rationally 
purſues more ſolid Poſſeſſions i 
on Fancy: but a little Reflection will con- 
vince us, That the Gratifications of our 
internal Senſes are as natural, real, and 
« ſatis l — as any ſenſible 
fPleaſure whatſoever ; and that they are 
the chief Ends for which we commonly 
| ue Health and Power.” For how 
is Wealth or Power advantageous ? How 
do they make us happy, or prove good to 
us? No otherwiſe than as they ſupply 
Muay ron, to our Senſes or Soars * 
ceiving Pleaſure. Now, are theſe Sen- 
ſes or Facultys only the External ones 2 
No: Every body ſees, that a ſmall portion 
of We alth or Power will ſupply more 
Pleaſures of the external Senſes than we 
can enjoy; we know. that Scarcity often 
heightens theſe 9 more than A- 
bundance, 


— 
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bundance, which cloys that Appetite which Sect. 8. 
is neceſſary to all Plealure in Enjoyment : Www 


and hence the Poet Advice is perfectly 
Juſt ; 


"nm Th pulmentaria quare 
Sudando as, 


In ſhort, the only uſe of a great Fortune, 

aboye a very ſmall one (except in good | 
Offices and moral Pleaſures) muſt be to | 
ſupply us with the Pleaſures of Beauty, 
Order, and Harmony. 


Ir is true indeed, that the Enjoyment of 
the nobleſt Pleaſures of the internal Senſes, 
in the Contemplation of the Works of Na- 
ture, is expos d to every one without Ex- 
ce; the Poor and the Lot. may have as 
free a uſe of theſe Objects, in this way, as 
the Wealthy or Powerful. And even in 
Objects which may be appropriated, tho 
Property is of little Conſequence to the 
Enjoyment of their Beauty, which is often 
enjoy'd by others beſide the Proprietor. 
But then there are other Objects of theſe 
internal Senſes, which require M galth, or 
Power to procure the uſe of them as fre- 
quently as we deſire; as appears in Architec- 
ture, Muſick, Gardening, Painting, Dreſs, 
Equipage, Furniture; of which we cannot 


—_— 
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have 
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Sea. g. have the full Enjoyment without Property. 
And there are ſome confus'd 20, — 


which often lead us to purſue Property, 
even in Objects where it is not neceſ]: 
to the true Enjoyment of them. Theſe 
are the ultimate Motives of our purſuing 
the greater Degrees of Mealtb, where there 
are no generous Intentions of virtuous Ac- 
tions. 


Tus is confirm'd by the conſtant Prac- 
tice of the very Enemys to theſe Senſes. 
As ſoon as they think they are got above 
the World, or extricated from the Hurrys 
of Avarice and Ambition; baniſh'd Na- 
tare will return upon them, and ſet them 
upon Purſuits of Beauty and Order in their 
Phaſes, Gardens, Dreſs, Table, Equi- 
page. They are never eaſy without ſome 
degree of this; and were their Hearts o 
to our View, we ſhould ſee Regularity, 
Decency, Beauty, as what their Wiſhes ter- 
minate upon, either to themſelves or their 
Poſterity; and what their ination is 
always preſenting to them as the poſſible 
Effects of their Labours. Nor without this, 
could they ever juſtify their Purſuits to 


themſelvès. 


THERE may perhaps be ſome Inffances 
of human Nature perverted into a thorow 
Miſer, who loves nothing but Money, and 
whoſe Fancy ariſes no higher than the 2 
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dull Thought of Poſſeſſion; but ſuch an Sect. 8. 
Inſtance in an Age, muſt not be made the 


Standard of Mankind againſt the whole 
Body. 


Ir we examine the Purſuits of the Lux- 
uriour, who in the opinion of the World is 
wholly devoted to his Belly; we ſhall 
cee find that the far greater part of his 

xpence is employ d to procure other Sen- 
ſations than thoſe of Taſte ; ſuch as fire 
Attendants, regular Apartments, Servi- 
ces of Plate, and the like. Beſides, a large 
ſhare of the Preparation muſt be ſuppos d 
defign'd for ſome ſort of generous friendly 
Purpoſes, as to pleaſe Acquaintance, Stran- 
gers, Paraſites. How ſew would be con- 
tented to enjoy the ſame Senſations alone, 
in a Cottage, or out of earthen Pitchers ? 
To conclude this Point, however theſe in- 
ternal Sen ſations may be overlook'd in our 
Philoſophical Inquirys about the human Fa- 
cultys, we ſhall find in Fact. That they 
= loy us more, and are more efficacious 
" in 7. e, either to out Pleaſure, of Un- 
« eaſine ſt, than all our external Senſes 
« taken together.” 


II. As to the final Cauſes of this inter. Final 
nal Senſe, we need not enquire, ** whether, C. 
to an almighty and all-knowing Being, nal Senf. 


«© there be any real Excellence in regular 
« Forms, in acting by general Laws, in 
" Know- 
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we were plac'd in any Planet, the appa- 
rent Courſes would ſtill be Regular and 
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« knowing by Theorems ?” We ſeem ſcarce 
capable of anſwering ſuch Queſtions any 
way; nor need we enquire, ©* whether o- 
ther Animals may not diſcern *Dnzformz- 
«© ty and Regularity in Objects which eſcape 
our Obſervation, and may not perhaps 
have their Senſes conſtituted ſo as to per- 
*« ceive Beauty, from the ſame Foundation 
% which we do, in Objects which our Sen- 
« ſes are not fit to examine or co e 2” 


We ſhall confine our ſelves to a Subject 


where we have ſome certain Foundation to 

upon, and only enquire, ©* if we can 
«« find any Reaſons worthy of. the great 
« AuTHOR of Nature, for making ſuch 
* a Connection between regular Objects, 
« and the Pleaſure which accompanys our 
«+ Perceptions of them; or, what Reaſons 
might poſſibly influence him to create 
« the World, as it at preſent is, as far as 
« we can obſerve, every where full of 
«© Regularity and Uniformity 7” 


Lr it be here obſery'd, that as far as 
we know concerning any of the great Bodys 
of the Univerſe, we ſee Forms and Motions 
really Beautiful to our Senſes ; and if 


Uniform, and conſequently Beautiful to 
our Senſe. Now this gives us no ſmall 
Ground to imagine, that if the Senſes of 


their Inhabitants are in the ſame manner 


adapt - 
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adapted to their Habitations, and the Ob- Sect. g. 
jects occurring to their View, as ours are 


here, their Senſes muſt be upon the ſame 
general Foundation with ours. 8 


Bur to return to the Queſtions: What 
occurs to reſolve them, may be contain'd in 
the following Propoſitions. 


I. TuR Manner of Knowledge by uni- 
ver ſal Theorems, and of Operation by uni- 
ver ſal Cauſes, as far as we can attain it, 
muſt be moſt convenient for Beings of 
limited Underſtanding and Power; ſince 
this prevents Diſtraction in their Under- 
ſtandings thro the Multiplicity of Propo- 
ſitions, and Toil and Wearineſs to their 
Powers of Action: and conſequently their 
Reaſon, without any Senſe of Beauty, muſt 

rove of ſuch Methods when they re- 

ect upon their apparent Advantage. 


2. Tross Objects of Contemplation 
in which there is *Un:formity amidſt Va- 
riety, are more diſtinctly and eaſily com- 
prehended and retain d, than irregular Ob- 
Jefts ; becauſe the accurate Obſervation of 
55 or two Parts oſten leads to the Know- 
57 of the Whole: Thus we can from a 
Pillar or two, with an intermediate Arch, 
and Coruice. form a diſtinct Idea of a 
whole regular Building, if we know of 
what Species it is, * Length and 


H 3 Breadth: 


the endleſs Toil of producing 
by a ſeparate Optratidn, of ſearching 
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Sect. 8. Breadth : From a Side and ſolid Angle, we 
have the whole regular Solid; the meaſu- 


ring one Side, gives the whole =” ; one 
Radius, the whole Circle; two Diameters, 
an Oval; one Ordinate and Abſe:ſſa, the 
Parabola ; and fo on in more complex Fi- 
gures which have any Regularity, which 
can be entirely determin d and known in e- 
vey Part from a few Data: Whereas it 
muſt be a long Attention to a vaſt Multipli- 
city of Parts, which can aſcertain or fix the 
Idea of any irregular Form, or give any 
diſtin& Idea of ir, or make us capable of 
retaining it; as appears in the Forms of 


rude Rocks, and Pebbles, and confusd 


Heaps, even when the Multitude of ſen- 
ſible Parts is not fo great as in the regu- 
tar Forms for ſuch irregular Objects UL 
tract the Mind with Variety, ſince for e- 
"_ ſenſible Part we muſt have a quite 
different Idea. | 


3. From theſe two Propoſitions it 
follows. That Beings of limited Under- 
— and Power, if they act ratio- 
** nally for their own Intereſt, muſt chaſe 


* to operate by the /mpleſi Means, to in- 


vent general Theorems, and to ſtudy 
regular Objects, if they be as uſeful as 
* zrregular ones ; that they = avoid 

each Effect 


* out each different Truth by a different 
E 1 3 «© In- 


1447 
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Inquiry, and of imprinting the endleſs Sect. 8. 
Variety of diſſimilar Ideas in ir regular WV 


Objects.“ 


4. Bur then, beſide this Conſideration 
of Intereſt, there does not appear to be any 
neceſſary Connection, antecedent to the 
Conſtitution of the AurHOR of Nature, 
between regular Forms, Action, The- 
orems, and that ſudden ſenſible Pleaſure 
excited in us upon obſervation of them, 
even when we do not reflect upon the Ad- 
vantage mention'd in the former Propoſi- 
tion. And poſſibly, the DerTy could have 
form'd us ſo as to have receiv'd no Plea- 
ſure from ſuch Objects, or connected Plea- 
ſure to thoſe of a quite contrary Nature. 
We have a tolerable Preſumption of this in 
the Beautys of various Animals; they give 
ſome ſmall Pleaſure indeed to every one who 
views them, but then every one ſeems vaſt- 
ly more delighted with the peculiar Beau- 
tys of its own Specier, than with thoſe of 
a different one, which ſeldom raiſe any de- 
ſire but among Animals of the ſame Species 
with the one admir'd. This makes it pro- 
bable, that the Pleaſure is not the neceſ- 
ſary Reſult of the Form it ſelf, otherwiſe 
it would equally affect all Apprehenfions 
in what Species ſoever ; but depends 
upon a voluntary Conſtitution, adapted tg 
preſerve the Regularity of the Univerſe, 
and is probably not the Effect of Neceſſity 
| . 3 but 
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Sect. 8. but Choice in the SUPREME AGENT, who 
wWY> conſtituted our Sen ſes. 


From the 
divine 
. Goodneſs. 


5. Now from the whole we may con- 
clude, © That ſuppoſing the Derry fo 
ind as to connect ſenſible Pleaſure 
*« with certain Actions or Contemplations, 
*© beſide the rational Advantage perceiva- 
ble in them; there is a great moral Nece/- 
„ ſity, from his Goodneſs, that the inter- 
* nal Senſe of Men ſhould be conſtituted 
* as it is at preſent, ſo as to make Uni 


* formity amidſt Variety the Occaſion of 


„ Pleaſure.” For were it not ſo, but on 
the contrary, if irregular 0 
cular Truths, and Operations pleaſed us, 
beſide the endleſs Toil this would involve 
us in, there muſt ariſe a perpetual Diſſatiſ- 
faction in all rational Agents with them- 
ſelves ; ſince Reaſon and Intereſ/ would 
lead us to ſimple general Cauſes, while a 
contrary Senſe of Beauty would make us 
es. Hide them: Diver ſal Theorems 
would appear to our Underſtandiug the beſt 
Means of tncreaſing our Knowledge of what 
might be uſeful ; while a contrary Senſe 
would ſet us on the ſearch after particu- 
lar Truths : Thought and Reflection would 
recommend Objects with *Un:iformity a- 
midſt Variety, and yet this perverſe In- 


tin would involve us in Labyrinths of 


Confuſion and Diſimilitude. And hence 


we ſee how ſuitable it is to the /agacions 


66 
Bounty 
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1 Bounty which we ſuppoſe in the DEIT x, Seq. 8. 
* to conſtitute our internal Senſes in the: 


** manner in which they are; by which 
«© Pleaſure is join'd to the Contemplation 
of thoſe Objects which a finite Mind 
*. can beſt imprint and retain the Ideas of 
** with the leaſt Diſtraction ; to thoſe Ac- 
*© 7:0us Which are moſt efficacious, and 
«*« fruitful in uſeful Effects; and to he 
*© Theorems which moſt enlarge our Minds.” 


III. As to the other Queſtion, What Rea: of 


** Reaſon might influence the Derry, whom 
no Divxerſity of ation could diſtract 
or weary, to chuſe to operate by /an- 
„ pleſt Means and general Laws, and to 
diffuſe 'Uniformity, Proportion and Si- 
militude thro all the Parts of Nature 
* which we can obſerve?“ Perhaps there 
may be {ome real Excellence in this Man- 
ner of Operation, and in theſe Forms, 
which we know not: but this we may 
probably ſay, that ſince the divine Guod- 

neſs, for the Reaſons above mention d, has 
conſtituted our Senſe of Beauty as it is 
at preſent, the ſame Goodneſs might de- 
termine the Great ARCHITECT to a- 
dorn this vaſt Theatre in a manner a- 
greeable to the Spectators, and that part 
which is expos d to the Obſervation 
of Men, ſo as to be pleaſant to them; 
eſpecially if we ſuppoſe that he deſign'd to 
diſcover himſelf ro them as ///i/e and Good, 


general 


— 
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Sed. 8. as well as Powerful. for thus he has gi- 
V yen them greater Evidences, thro the whole 


Earth, of his Art, Wiſdom, Deſign, and 
Bounty, than they can poſſibly have for 
the Reaſon, Counſel, and Good-will of 
their fellow-Creatures, with whom the 
converſe, with full Perſuaſion of cheſs 
qualities in them, about their common 
Affairs. 


As to the Operations of the Derry 
by general Laws, there is ſtill a further 
Reaſon from a Jer/e ſuperior to theſe 
already conſider'd, even that of VirrTue, 
or the Beauty of Action, which is the 
Foundation of our greateſt Happineſs. For 
were there no general Laws fix d in the 
Courſe of Nature, there could be no Pru- 
dence or Deſign in Men, no rational 
Expettation of Effects from Cauſes, no 
Schemes of Action 3 or any re- 
gular Execution. then, according to 
the Frame of our Nature, our greateſt 
Happineſs muſt depend upon our Actions, 


as it may perhaps be made appear it 


does, The Unwerſe muſt be govern'd, 
not by particular Wills, but by ge- 
« xeral Laws, upon which we can found 
* our Expectations, and project our 


_ «« Schemes of Action. Nay further, 


tho general Laws did ordinarily obtain, 
yet if the Derty uſually ſtopp 9 
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feats whenever it was neceſſary to 8. 
vent any particular Evils; ae EOS 
fectually, and juſtly ſuperſede all human 
Prudence and Care about Actions; ſince 
a ſuperior Mind did thus relieve Men from 
their Charge. 


| The End of the Firſt Treatiſe. 
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INQUIRY 


..CONCERNING 


Mor au Goo and EvII. | 


rn r 36 {pa — 
INTRODUCTION: 


HE Word MoRaL G00 Ds» uu 
uss, in this Treatiſe, denotes Gr, <n6 
dur Idea of /me Nalin ap. 

pPrebended in Actions, which 
es Approbation, and Love toward 
the Actor, from thoſe who recerve no Ad. 
vantage by the. Action. MoRAL Evil, 
denotes our Idea of 4 contrary Duality, 
which excites Averſion, and Diſlile to- 
ward the Actor, even from Perſons un- 
concern d in its natural Tendency.. . We 
muſt be contented with theſe imperfect De- 
| or 1 until we diſcoyer Whether we 
really have fach Ideas, and what general 
Foundation thete is in Natute for this Dif- 
* | ference * - 
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ference of Actions, as morally Good or 
Evil. 


THrest Deſcriptions ſeem to contain an 
univerſally acknowledg d Difference of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil, from Natural. All 


Men who ſpeak of moral Good, acknow- 


ledge that it procures Love toward thoſe 
we apprehend poſſeſs d of it; whereas a- 
tural Good does not. In this matter Men 
muſt conſult their own Breaſts. How dif- 
ferently are they affected toward thoſe they 
ſu 1 ſſeſs d of Honeſty, Faith, Gene- 


| i. = madneſs, even when they expect 


no Benefit from theſe admir'd Qualitys ; and 
thoſe who are poſſeſs d of the natural Goods, 
ſuch as Houſes, Lands, Gardens, Vine- 


yards, Health, Strength, Sagacity ? We 


ſhall find that we neceſſarily loye and a 
rove the Poſſeſſors of the farmer ; but the 
Poſſeſſion of the latter procures no Love 
at all toward the Poſſeſſor, but often con- 
trary Affections of Envy and Hatred. In 


the ſame manner, whatever Quality we 


apprehend to be morally Evil, raiſes our 
Hired toward the Perſon in whom we ob- 
ſerve it, ſuch as Treachery, Cruelty, In- 
atitude, even when they are no way 
urtful to our ſelves ; whereas we heattily 
love, eſteem, and pity many who are ex- 
pos'd to natural Evils, ſuch as Pain, Pa. * 
verty, Hunger, Sickneſs, Death, even when 
we 
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we our ſelves ſuffer Inconveniencies, by 
theſe natural Evils of others, 


| Now the firſt Queſtion on this Subject 
is. Whence ariſe theſe different Ideas of 
* Actions.” 


Bzcauss we hill afterwards frequently nteref. | 
uſe the Words 1 were, Advantage, natu- {49a 
a 


ral Good, it is neceſſary here to fix theit 
Ideas. The Pleaſure in our ſenſible Per- 
ceptions of any kind, gives us our firſt Idea 
of natural Good, or Happineſs ; and then 
all Objects which are apt to excite this Plea- 
ſure are call'd immediately Good. Thoſe 
Objects which may procure others imme- 
diately pleaſant, are call'd Advantageons : 
and we purſue both Kinds from a View of 
Intereſt, or from Self-Love. 


Our Senſe of Pleaſure is antecedent to 
Advantage or Intereſt, and is the Founda- 
tion of it. We do not perceive Pleaſure 
in Objects, becauſe it is our Intereſt to do 
ſo ; but Objects or Actions ate Advanta- 
eous, and are d or undertaken from 
Tatereft, becauſe we receive Pl/ea/are from 
them. Our Perception of Pleaſure is ne- 
ceſſary, and nothing is Aduantageous or na- 
turally Good to us, but what is apt to raiſe 
Pleaſure mediately, or immediately. Such 
Objects as we know, either from Experience 
of Senſe, or Reon, to be immediately, 
* Or 


tage. 


— 
_— 
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or mediately Advantageous, or apt to mi- 
niſter Pleaſure, we are ſaid to purſue from 
Self-Intereſt, when our Intention is only 
to enjoy this Pleaſure, which they have the 
Power of exciting. Thus Meats, Drink, 
Harmony, fine Proſpects, Painting, Sta- 
tues, are perceiv'd by our Senſes to be im- 
mediately Good ; and our Reaſon ſhews 
Riches and Power to be mediateſy ſo, that 
is, apt to furniſh us with Objects of imme- 
diate Pleaſure : and both Kinds of theſe u- 
tural Goods are purſud from Intereſt, or 
Self- Love, 


Oi Now the greateſt part of our latter Mo- 
2271 „ raliſts eſtabliſh it as undeniable, . That all 
moral C moral Qualitys have neceſſarily ſome 
and Evil, *« Relation to the Law of a Superior, 
of ſufficient Power to make us Happy 
or Miſerable;” and ſince all Laws ope- 
rate only by Sanctions of Rewards, or 
Puniſhments, which determine us to Obe- 
dience by Motives of Je/f-Iztereſt, they 
ſuppoſe, ** that it is thus that Laws do con- 
«+ ſtitute ſome Actions mediately Good, or 
„% Advantageons, and others the fame wa 
Diſaduantageous. They ſay indeed, 
That a benevolent Legiſlator conſtitutes 
„no Actions Advantagenns to the Agent 
* by Law, but ſuch as in their own Na- 
ture tend to the #atwral Good of the 
« hole, or, at leaſt, are not inconſiſtent 
« with it; and chat therefore we 1 4 
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the Virtue of others, becauſe it has ſome 
{mall Tendency to our Happrneſs, either 
from its own Nature, or from this ge- 
neral Conſideration, That Obedience to 
a benevolent Legiſlator, is in general 
Advantageous to the Whole, and to us 
in particular; and that for the contrary 


Reaſons alone, we diſapprove the Vice 


of others, that is, the prohibited Action, 
as tending to our particular Detriment in 
ſome degree.” But then they maintain, 
That we are determin'd to Obedience to 
Laws, or deterr'd from Diſobedience, 


merely by Motives of Seif-[ntereſt, to 
obtain either the natural Good ariſing 


from the commanded Action, or the 
Rewards promiſed by the Sanction ; or 
to avoid the natural evil Conſequences 


of Diſobedience, or at leaſt the Penal 


tys of the Lau.“ | 


Some other Moraliſts ſuppoſe . an iu. 


mediate natural Good in the Actions 
call'd Virtuous; that is, That we are 
derermin'd to perceive ſome Beauty in 


the Actions of others, and to love the 


Agent, even without reflecting upon any 
Advantage which can any way redound 
to us from the Action; that we have 
alſo a ſecret Senſe of Pleaſure accom- 
panying ſuch of our own Actions as we 
call Yirtuons, even when we expect no 
other Advantage from them,” But they 
4 5 12 alledge 
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alledge at the ſame time, That we are 
excited to perform theſe Actions, even 
« as we 2 or purchaſe Pictures, Sta- 
% fules, dskips, from Self-Intereſt, to 
obtain this Pleaſure which accompanys 
„the very Action, and which we neceſ- 
,» ſarily enjoy in doing it.” The Deſign of 
the following Sections is to enquire into this 
matter ; and perhaps the Reaſons to be of- 
fer'd may prove, 


I. * Tian ſome Actions have to Men 


an immediate Goodneſs; or, that 


* a ſuperior Senſe, which I call a Moral 
& oxe, we perceive Pleafure in the Con- 


templation of ſuch Actions in others, 


and are determin'd to love the Agent, 


(and much more do we perceive Plea- 


„ fure in being conſcious of having done 
« ſuch Actions our ſelves) without an x 
«« View of further natural Advantage 
« from them | 


II. Ir may perhaps alſo appear, That 


«© what excites us to theſe Actions which 
„ ye call Virtuous,” is not an Intention 
to obtain even this /ex/ible Pheaſare ; 
much leſs rhe fiturt Reuardt from 
Sanctions of Laws, or any other natu- 
ral Good, which may be the Conſequence 
of the virtuous Action; but an entirely 


different Principle of Action from Inte- 
reſt or Self-Love.” gd 
1 SECT. 
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Of the Moral Senſe by which we 
. percerve Virtue and Vice, and ap- 
prove or diſapprove them m 0- 


_ thers, 


I HAT the Perceptions of moral Different 


Good and Evil, are perfectly dif- 


ferent from thoſe of natural Good, or Ad. and Natu- 
vantage, every one muſt convince himſelf, ral 6ood- 


by reflecting upon the different Manner in 
which he finds himſelf affected when theſe 
Objects occur to him. Had we no Sen/e 
of, Good diſtinct from the Advantage or 
Intereſt ariſing from the external Senſes, 
and the Perceptions of Beauty and Har- 
mony ; our iration and Love toward a 
fruitful Field, or commodious Habitation, 
would be much the fame with what we 
have toward a generous Friend, or any 
noble Character; for both are, or may be 
advantageous to us: And we ſhould no 
more admire any Action, or love any Perſon 
in a diſtant Country, or Age, whoſe Influ- 
ence could not extend to us, than we love 
the Mountains of PERy, while we are un- 
concern'd in the Spaniſh Trade. We ſhould 
have the ſame Sentiments and Affections 
I 3 toward 
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1 Se. x. toward inanimate Beings, which we have 

a toward rational Agents; which yer every 
16 one knows to be falſe. Upon Compariſon, 
we ſay, Why ſhould we admire or love 
„with Eſteem inanimate Beings ? The 
„ have no Intention of Good to us; their 
„Nature makes them fit for our Utes, 
„which they neither know nor ſtudy to 
„ ſerye. But it is not fo with rational 
« Agents they ſtudy our Iutereſt, and 
delight in our Happineſs, and are Bene- 
+ wvolent toward us,” a 


Wr are all then conſcious of the Dif. 
ference between that Love and E/teem, or 
Perception of moral Excellence, which 
Benevolence excites toward the Perſon in 
whom we oblerye it, and that Opinion 
of natural Goodneſs, which only raiſes 
Defire of Poſſeſſion toward the good Ob- 
jet. Now what ſhould make this Dif- 
** ference, if all Approbation, or Senſeè of 
„ Good be from Proſpect of Advantage ? 
Do not inanimate Objects promote out 
% Advantage, as well as Benevolent Per- 
* ſons who do us Offices of Kzndneſs, 
and Friendſbip? Should we not then 
have the ſame endearing Sentiments of 
both ? or only the fame cold Opinion 
« of Advantage in both? The Reaſon 
why it is not fo, muſt be this, That 
% we have a diſtinct * of Beau- 

, or Excellence in the kind Aﬀec- 
DIENOY - * 4s tions 


. A p 
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tions of rational * - whence we Sed. 1. 
axe determun'd to ire and love fuch WW 


Characters and Perſons.” 


SUPPOSE we 


reap the ſame Advantage In Ations 


from two Men, one of whom ſerves us 2 
from Deligbt in our Happineſs, and Lore 


toward us; the other from Views of Se 
Intereſt, or by Conſtraint both are in 
this Caſe equally beneficial or advantageous 
to us, and yet we thall have quite different 
Sentiments of them. We muſt then cer- 
tainly have other Perceptions of moral 
Adtion than thoſe of Advantage : And 
that Power of recciving theſe Perceptions 
may be call'd a Mox AL Sexss, ſince the 
Definition agrees to it, viz. a Deter mina- 
tion of the Mind, to receive any Idea from 
the Preſence of an Object which occurs 
to us, independent on our Will.* 


Tuts perhaps. will be equally evident of Foil, 
from our Ideas of Evi, done by us de- 2 
ſignedly by a rational Agent. Our Senſes 
of natural Good and Evil would make us 


receive, with equal Serenity and Co 1 
an Aſſauit, a Buffet, an Aout from a 
Nerghbour, a Cheat from a Partner, or 
Truſtee, as we would an equal Damage from 
the Fall of a Beam, a Ti, or a Tempeſt ; 
and we ſhould have the fame Affections and 
Sentiments of both. Vim. Treathery, 


8 


＋ NN. 
1 14 Cruelty, 
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Sed. 1. Cruelty, would be as meekly reſented as 
a Blaſt, or Mildew, or an overflowing 
Stream. But I fancy every one is very 
differently affected on theſe Occaſions, tho 
there may be equal natural Evil in both. 
Nay, Actions no way detrimental, may oc- 
10n the ſtrongeſt Anger, and Indigna- 
tion, if they evidence only impotent Ha- 
tred. or Contempt. And, on the other 
hand, the Intervention of moral Ideas 
may prevent our Hatred of the Agent, or 
bad moral Apprehenſion of that Action, 
which cauſes to us the greateſt natural 
Evil. Thus the Opinion of Juſtice in any 
Sentence, will prevent all Ideas of moral 
Evil in the Execution, or Hatred toward 
the Magiſtrate, who is the immediate 
Cauſe of our greateſt Sufferings. | 


= Airs II. IN our Sentiments of Actions which 
«hr, affect our ſelves, there is indeed a Mix- 
| ture of the Ideas of natural and moral 
Good, which require ſome Attention to 
ſeparate them. But when we reflect upon 
the Actions which affect other Perſons 
only, we may obſerve the moral Ideas 
pnmix'd with thoſe of natural Good, or 
Evil. For let it be here obſerv'd, that 
thoſe Senſes by which we perceive Plea- 
ſure in natural Objects, whence they are 
conſtituted Advartageous, could never 
raile in us any Pefire of publick Good, 


but only of what was g. tte 


MORAL GOOD and EV1L. 
in particular. Nor could they ever make Sect. x. 


us approve an Action becauſe of its 
moting the Happineſs of others. And yet 
as ſoon as any Action is repreſented to 
us as flowing from Love, Humanity, Gra- 
titude, Compaſſion, a Study of t 6 good 
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Sa 


— * 


of others, and a Delight in their Happi- 
neſs, altho it were in the —— _ Part 


of the World, or in ſome paſt we feel 
Joy within us, admire the Dove « Action, 
— praiſe its Author. And on the con- 
trary, every Action repreſented as flowing 


from Hatred, Delight in the Miſery of 


others, or 1 ngratitude, raiſes Abhorrence 
and nm | 


Ir is true indeed, that the Nay aig we 
| ve in others, are 

to tend to the natural nal Gut of” of Man wy 
or of ſome Parts of it. But hence 
this ſecret Chain between each Perſon and 
Mankind? How is my Iutereſt connected 
with the moſt diſtant Parts of it? And 
yet I maſt admire Actions which are benefi- 
cial to them, and love the Author. Whence 


this Love, Compaſſion, Inaignation and 


Hatred toward even 'd Charatiers, 
in the moſt diſtant :: and Nations, 
accor as they Kind, Faithful, 


Compaſſionate, or of the ' oppoſite Diſpo- 

ſions, toward thei 

raries ? If there is no morab: Senſe, which 

makes rational Actions n. Beautiful. 
, of 


— — — _— x Ep Da. — 4 a. * — - 
— 
A —UEU3⁴ n ͥ — — — A oo. 4 _ i — w 
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Sed. 1. or Deform d; if all Approbation be from 
WY 9 Intereſt of the Approvers: - 


What's Hacuaa to 1% or ue 10 
HECußgA ? * 


, III. Sos refin'd Explainers of Self. Love 
fun m. may tell us, That we hate, or love 
ru. Characters, according as we end 
* we ſhould have been ſupported, or in- 
jur'd by them, had we dd in their 
„ Days.“ But how obvious is the Anſwer, 
if we only obſerve, that had we no Senſe of 
moral Good in Humanity, Mercy, Faith- 
fiulneſs, why ſhould not Se Love, and 
our Senſe of natural Good engage us al- 
ways to the victorious Side, and make us 
admire and love the ſucceſsful Tyrant, or 
Traitor? Why do not we love S1NnoN, 
or PyRRHAus, in the acid 2 for had we 
been GREEKS, theſe two would have been 
very advant Characters. Why are 
we affected with the Fortunes of PRI A- 
Mus, PoLiTEs, CHOROEBUS or E- 
NEAS ? It is plain we have ſome ſecret 
Jenſe which determines our Approbation 
without to Self-Interefi ; otherwiſe 
we ſhould always favour the forrwnare Side 
without regard to Virtue, and . 7 our 
ſelves engaged with that Party 
— ene ee Senna n 
0 2% * WES 


SUPPOSE 


Mox ATL GOOD and Evil. 


Surrosz any great Deſtruction occa- 
ſion d by mere Accident, without any De- 
ſign, or Negligence of the Perſon who ca- 
ſually was the Author of it: This Action 
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might have been as diſaduantageous to us 


as deſign d Cruelty. or Malice; but who 
will tay. he has the ſame Idea of both 


Actions, or Sentiments of the Agents? 
++ Whence then this Difference?“ 


| Axp further, Let us make a Suppoſi- 


tion, which perhaps is not far from Matter 
of Fact, to try if we cannot approve even 
di ſadvantageous Actions, and perceive mo- 


ral Good in them. A few ay as Arti. 


ſans, perſecuted in their own Country, flee 
to ours for Protection; they inſtruct us in 
Mannfacturet which fu 
Poor, increaſe the Wealth of almoſt every 
Perſon in the rate, and make us for- 
midable to our Nezghbours. In a Na- 
tion not far diſtant from us, ſome reſolute 
Burgomaſters, full of Love to their Caun- 
Ys and Compaſſion toward their Hellow- 

ELESCONS, in Body and Soul by a 
Tyrant, and Ingqui/itian,” with andefatiga- 
ble Diligence, public Spirit. and Courage, 
2 a tedious perilous War ph the 
Tyrant, and form an induſirious 


t Millions of 


public k, 


which rivals us in Trade, and almoſt ian 


Power. All the World fees whether the 
former or the latter have been more 44. 
. Vantageous 


/ 
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Set. 1. vantageous to us: and yet let every Man 

Wyo conſult his own Breaſt, which of the two 

; Characters he has the moſt agreeable Idea 

of ? whether of the »/efw/ Refugee, or the 

public: ſpirited Burgomaſter, by whoſe 

Love to his own Country, we have often 

ſuffer d in our Intereſts ? and I am confi- 

dent he will find ſome other Foundation of 

Eſteem than Advantage, and will ſee a juſt 

Reaſon, why the Memory of our Artiſans 

is ſo obſcure among us, and yet that of our 
Rivale is immo 0 


Self-Love IV. Some Moraliſts, who will rather 

| for the twiſt Se Love into a thouland Shapes, 

Grow"? than allow any other Principle of Ap- 

yr 

ziox. probation than Intereſt, may tell us, 
That whatever profits one Part without 
+ detriment to another, profits the Whole, 
and then ſome ſmall Share will redound 
„ to each Individual; that thoſe Actions 
*« which tend to the Good of the Whole, if 
„ univerſally perform d, would - moſt ef- 
fectually ſecure to each Individual his 
on Happineſs ; and that conſequently, 
+ we may approve ſuch Actions, from the 
Opinion of their tending ultimately to 
our OWN Advantage.” . STOLEN web 
Wx need not trouble theſe Gentlemen 
to ſhew by their nice Train of Conſe- 
quences, and Influences of Actions by way 
of Precedent in particular Inſtances, that 


we 
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we in this Age reap any Advantage from Sect. 1. 
OR Es TEs's killing the treacherous Aoys Wyw 


Hus, or from the Actions of Cob Rus 
or Decrtus. Allow their Reaſonings to be 
2 ood, they only prove, that after 

Reflection, and Reaſoning, we may 
find out ſome ground, even from Views of 
Inutereſt, to approve the ſame Actions 
which every Man admires as ſoon as he 
hears of them; and that too under a quite 
different Conception. 


SHOULD any of our Travellers find 
ſome old Grecian Treaſure, the Miſer 
who hid it, certainly perform'd an Ac- 
tion more to the Traveller's Advantage 
than Cop Rus or OREsSTES; for-he muſt 
have but a {mall Share of Benefit from their 
Actions, whoſe Influence is ſo diſpers d. 
and loſt in various Ages, and Nations: 
Surely then this Miſer muſt appear to 
the Traveller a prodigious Hero in Vir- 
rue For Self-Intereſt will make us only 
eſteem Men according to the Good 
do to our Selvec, and not give us hi 
Ideas of lic Good, but in proportion 
to our Share of it. But muſt a Man 
have the Reflection of CUMBERLAND, 
or Pur FEN DORF, to admire Genero/ity, 
Faith, Humanity, Gratitude ? Or reaſon 
ſo nicely ro apprehend the Evil in Cra- 
elty, Treachery, Ingratitude ? Do not the 
former excite. our Admiration, and * 
| 2 | | 
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Se. 1. and Study of Imitation, wherever we ſee 
WWV them, almoſt at firſt View, without any 
ſuch Reflection; and the latter, our Ha- 
tred, Contempt, and Abhborrence ? Un- 
happy would it be for Mankind, if a Senſe 
of V:rtue was of as narrow an Extent, as 


a Capacity for ſuch Meraphy/ichs.. 


Our Mera! V. TEAIS moral Senſe, either of our 
Senſe can- n Actions, or of thoſe of other, has 
24 this in common with our other Senſes, that 
bowever our Deſire of Virtue may be 
counterballanc'd by Iutereſt, our $enti- 
ment or Perception of its Beauty cannot ; 
as it certainly might be, if the only Ground 
of our Approbation were Views of Advan- 
tage. Let us conſider this both as to our 

own Actions and thoſe of others. 


I judging A Covrous Max ſhall diſlike any 
Za, Branch of Trade, how uſeful ſoever it may 
be to the Publick, if there is no Gain 
for himſelf in it; here is an Averſion 

from Intereſt. Propoſe a ſufficient Pre- 
mium, and he ſhall be the firſt who ſets 
about it, with full Satisfaction in his own 
Conduct. Now is it the ſame way with 

our Senſe of moral Atfions ? Should 

any one adviſe us to wrong a Minor, 

or Orphan, or to do an ungrateful Action 
toward a Benefuctor; we at firſt View ab- 

"hor it: Aſſure us that it will be very 44d. 
vantageous to us, propoſe even a Reward ; 


Our 


/ 
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our Senſe of the Action is not alter d. It Seq; 1. 


is true, theſe Motives may make us under - 


take it; but they have no more Influence 
n us to make us approve it, than a Phy- 
fician's Advice has to make a nauſeous Po- 
tion pleaſant to the Taſte, when we 
haps force our ſelves to take it for the R 
covery of Health. | 


Hap we no Notion of Actions, beſide 
our Opinion of their Advantage, or Di ſad. 
vantage, could we ever chuſe an Action 
as Advantageous, which we are conſcious 
is ſtill Evil? as it too often happens in hu- 
man Affairs. Where would be the need of 
ſuch high Bribes to prevail with Men to 
abandon rhe Intereſts of a ruin'd Party, or 
of Tortnres to force out the Secrets of their 
Friends ? Is it ſo hard to convince Mens 
Underſtandings, if that be the only Faculty 
we have to do with, that it is probably 
more — — to ſecure preſent Gain, 
and avoid preſent Evils, by joining with the 
prevalent Party, than to wait for the re- 
mote Poſſibility of future Good, upon a 
Revolution oſten improbable, and ſometimes 
unexpected? And when Men are overper- 
ſuaded by Advantage, do ey always ap- 
prove their own Conduct? Nay, how of- 
ten is their remaining Life odious, and 
ſhameful, in their ows Senſe of it, as well 
as in that of others, to whom the baſe 
Action was profitable 


IF 
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Sect. 1. e 
vb. any one becomes ſatisfy d with his 
own Conduct in ſuch a Caſe, what 
Ground is it? How does he e himſelf, 
or vindicate his Actions to others? Never 


by reflecting his private Advantage 
al this to others as a Vindication ; 


but by y warping into the moral 

Principles of his new Party; for no Party 
is without them. And thus Men become 
pleas d with their Actions under ſome A 
pearance of moral Good, diſtinct from Le 


i 


awal Ir may perhaps. be alledg'd, © That in 
ye wit <* thoſe Were of our own which we call 


— «© Good, there is this conſtant Advantage, 
1 ſuperior to all others, which is the 
Ground of our Approbation, and the Mo- 
tive to them from Se flove, viz. That 
«we ſuppoſe the DEIT Y will reward 

them.“ This will be more fully conſi- 

Ard afterwards. At preſent it is enough 

to obſerve, that many have high Notions 

of Honour, Faith, | Generoſty, Fuſitce, 
who have ſcarce any Opinions about the 

DEeity, or an Thou ts of future ; 

wards; and thing which is Trea- 

cherous, Cruel, or 22 * any re- 

gard to future Puniſhments l 


ges Self. l. Art. 7. 0 
6 Mo iii a 
Bur 
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Bur further, he theſe Rewards, and 
Puniſhments, may make my own Actions 
appear advantageous to me, and make me 
approve them from Se/f-Love, yet they 
would never make me approve, and love 
another Perſon for the like Actions, whoſe 


Merit would not be imputed to me. Thoſe 


Actions are advantageous indeed to the 

Agent; but his Advantage is not my Ad. 

vantage : and Self-Love could never in- 

fluence me to approve Actions as aduan- 
eous to others, or to love the Auers 
of them on that account. | 


' Set. 1 
. 


Tals is the ſecond thing to be conſi- Our Mora 


der d. Whether our Sen/e of the moral 


Senſe of 


the Ac- 


« Good or Evil, in the Actions of others, on, of 0 


can be oyer-ballanc'd, or brib d by Views! 


«of Intereft”” Now 1 may indeed eaſily 274. 


be capable of wiſhing, that another would. 
do an Action I abhor as morally Evil, if 
it were ver . eons to me: Intereſt 
in that Caſe may overballance my Deſire of 


thers, not 


0 be 


Virtue in — er. But no Intereſt to my 


ſelf will make me approve, an Action as 
morally Good, which, without that Inte- 


reſt to my ft, would have appear'd mo- 


rally Evil ; if, upon r its whole 
i eas, it appears roduce as t a 
moment of Good in th Whole, 3 is 


not beneficial to me, as it did before when 
it was. In our Senſe of moral Good or 
K 313 
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Sed. 1. Evil, our own private Advantage or Loſs 
ds of no more moment, than the Advan- 
tage or Loſs of a third Perſon, to make an 

Action appear Good or Evil. This Senſe 

therefore cannot be oyer-ballanc'd by Inte- 

ref. How ridiculous an Attempt wou d it 
be, to engage a Man by Rewards, or to 
threaten him into a good Opinion of an 

Action, which was contrary to his moral 

Notions ? We may | wap Diſſimulation 

by ſuch means, and that is all. 


Nero VI. A Lurz witty Author“ fays, © That 
3 the Leaders of Mankind do not really 
admire ſuch Actions as thoſe of RE- 

* GnLus, or DEc1us, but only obſerye, 

that Men of ſuch Diſpoſitions are very 

«« ufcful for the Defence of any State; 

«© and therefore by P $ 1 and Sta- 

«« fuer, © encour ch Tempers in 

oY 3 the — trattable, and uſe- 

« ful. Here firſt let us conſider, If a 
Traitor, who would fell his own Country 
| to us, may not often be as advantageous 
to us, as a Hero who defends us: yet 

we can love the Treaſon, and hate the 

Traitor. We can at the ſame time praiſe 

a gallant Enemy, who is very pernicious 

to us. Is there nothing in all this but an 

Opinion of Advantage ? a4, 


„„ 


— A. _— 


* gee the rable of the Bees, Page 34, 36. 3d Edition. 


 Acain, 
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| | Sect. 1. 

| AGAIN; upon this Scheme what could a WW 
Statue or Panegyrick effect Men love | 
Praiſe— They will do the Actions which 
they obſerve to be praiſed — Praiſe, with 
Men who have no other Idea of Good but 
Self-Intereſt, is the Opinion which a Na- 
tion or Party have of a Man as uſeful to 
them—REGULUs, or Cato, or DEcivs, 
had no Advantage by the Actions which 
profited their Country, and theretore they 
themſelves could not admire them, how- 
ever the Perſons who reap'd the Advan- 
tage might praiſe ſuch Actions. REG u- 
Lus or Caro could not poſlibly praiſe or 
love another Hero for a virtuous Action; 
for this would not gain them the Advan- 
tage of Honour; and their own Actions 
they muſt have look'd upon as the hard 
Terms on which Honour was to be pur- 
chas'd, without any thing amiable in them, 
which they could contemplate or reflect 
upon with Pleaſure. Now how unlike 
is this to what the leaſt Obſervation 
would teach a Man concerning ſuch Cha- 
raters ? | 


Bur ſays he, Theſe wondrous cun- 
ning Governours made Men believe, 
their Statues and Panegyricks, that there 

was publick Spirit, and that this was in 


* See the ſame Author in the ſame Place, wad 
K 2 | 66 it 
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Sect. 1. it ſelf Excellent; and hence Men are 
led to admire it in others, and to imi- 
tate it in themſelves, forgetting the Pur- 
+ ſuit of their own Advantage. So caly 
a matter it ſeems to him, to quit judging of 
| others by what we feel in our ſelves | —— 
for a Perſon who is wholly eb, to ima- 
gine others to be publick-ſpirited ! 
tor one who has no Ideas of Good but in 
his own Advantage, to be led, by the Per- 
ſuaſions of others, into a Conception of 
Goodneſ in what is avowedly detrimental 
to himſelf, and profitable to others; nay 
ſo entirely, as not to approve the Action 
thorowly, but ſo far as he was conſcious 
. that it proceeded from a Aiſiutereſted Study 
| of the Good of others Vet this it 
| ſeems Statues and Paneg yricks can ac- 


| compliſh ! 184 . 


1 Nil intra eft oleam, nil extra eft in nuce 
durs ! * | 


. Ir is ky - matter for Men to aſſert 
any thing in Words ; bur our own Hearts 
muſt decide the Matter, Whether ſome 
% moral Attions do not at firſt View ap- 
<«« pear amiable, even to thoſe who are 
** unconcern'd in their Influence ? Whe- 
«+ ther we do not fincerely /ove 4 gene- 
* rous kind Friend, or Patriot, whoſe 


" Hor. Ep. 1. Lib. 2, v. 31. 


= 
- 
* 


Actions 
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Actions procure Honour to him _ Sea. 1. 
A” a 


* without any Advantage to our ſelves 

It is true, that the Actions which we ap- 
prove, are uſeful to Mankind; but not al- 
ways to the Approver. It would perhaps 
be uſeful to the / hole, that all Men agreed 
in performing ſuch Actions; and then every 
one would have his Share of the Advan- 
tage. But this only proves, that Reaſon 
and calm Reflection may recommend to us, 
from Self-Intereſt, thoſe Actions, which 
at firſt View our moral Senſe determines us 
to admire, without conſidering this /xtereſf. 
Nay, our Senſe ſhall operate even where 
the Advantage to our ſelves does not hold: 
We can approve the Juſtice of a Sentence 
againſt our ſelves : A condemn'd Traitor 
may approve the Vigilance of a Cicero in 
diſcovering Conſpiracies, tho it had been 
for the Traitor's Advantage, that there ne- 
ver had been in the World any Men of ſuch 
Sagacity. To ſay that he may ſtill approve 
ſuch Conduct as tending to the publick 
Good, is a Jeſt from one whoſe only Idea 
of Good is Self-Intereſt. Such a Perſon 
has no Deſire of publicſ Good further than 
it tends' to his own Advantage, which it 
does not at all in the preſent Caſe. 


VII. Ir what is ſaid makes it | Nor Cufe 


that we have ſome other amiable Idea of 
Actions than that of Advantageous to our 
ſelves, we may conclude, ** That this 
52 ; ” K 3 «6 Per- 
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Sect 1. Perception of moral Good is not deriy'd 
from Cuſtom, Education, Example, or 
« Study.” Theſe give us no new Ideas: 
They might make us ſee Advantage to our 
1 _— in Actions whoſe Uſefulneſs = not 
at firſt appear ; or give us Opinions of ſome 
| ITendency of Actions nr Detriment, 
by ſome nice Deductions of Reaſon, or by 
| a raſh Prejudice, when upon the firſt View 
of the Action we ſhould have obſery'd no 
* ſuch thing: but they never could have 
; made us apprehend Actions as amiable or 
odious, without any Conſideration of our 
own Advantage. 


VIII. Ir remains then, That as the 
| * AuTHoR of Nature has determin'd us 
| «© to receive, by our external Senſes, plea- 
«+ fant or diſagreeable Ideas of Objects, 
according as they are uſeſul or hurtful to 
*« our Bodys; and to receive from uniform 
«« Obel te the Pleaſures of Beauty and Har- 
** mony, to excite us to the Purſuit of Know- 
e ledge, and to reward us for it; or to be 
* an Argument to us of his Goodneſs, as 
the Uniformity it ſelf proves his Exi/- 
*« rence, whether we had a Senſe of Beauty 
*in Uniformity or not: in the ſame man- 
ner he has given us a MORAL SENSE, 
to direct our Actions, and to give us ſtill 
% nobler Pleaſures; fo that while we are 
only intending the Good of others, we 
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« undeſignedly — our own greateſt Sect. 1. 
private Good.” 5 1 * 


Wx are not to imagine, that this oral This As- 
Senſe, more than the other Senſes, ſuppoſes 2, ** 
any innate Ideas, Knowledge, or Prat- infer in- 
tical Propoſition : We mean by it only 2 * /deas 
Determination of our Minds to recerve \,,.* 1 
amiable or diſagreeable Ideas of Actionc, 
when they occur to our Obſervation, an- 
tecedent to any Opinions of Advantage 
or Loſs to redound to our ſelves 
them; even as we are pleas'd with a re- 
gular Form, or an harmonious Compoſition, 
without having any Knowledge of Mathe- 
maticks, or ſeeing any Advantage in that 
Form, or Compoſition, different from the 
immediate Pleaſure. 74 
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| EET... 
| Concerning the immediate Motive to 
virtuous Actions. | 


. HH E Motzves of human Actions, or 
| their immediate Cauſes, would be 
| underſtood after conſidering the Pa 
cons and Affections; but here we ſhall 
only conſider the Springs ot the Actions 
which we call virtuous, as far as it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle the general Foundation of 
the Morai Senſe. 


Aﬀettions, I. Every Action, which we apprehend 
Phe Alben, as either morally good or evil, is always 
d to flow from ſome Affection to- 

1 ward rational Agents; and whatever we 
| call Virtue or Vice, is either ſome ſuch A 
fection, or ſome Action conſequent upon 
it. Or it may be enough to make 
an Action, or Omiſſion, appear vitious, if 
1 it argues the Want of ſuch Affection to- 
1 ward rational Agents, as we in Cha- 
racers counted morally good. All the 
Actions counted religious in any Country, 

are ſuppos d, by thoſoe who count them 
ſo, to flow from ſome Affections to- 
Ward the Deity; and whatever we call 
fſccial Virtue, we ſtill ſuppoſe to flow = 
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Affections toward our Fellow-Cyeatures : Sect. 2. 
for in this all ſeem to agree, That exter- ,OVW 


nal Motions, when accompany'd with no 
« Aﬀe@ions toward Gop or Man, or 
* evidencing no Want of the expected Af. 
„ feQions toward either, can have no - 
< ral Good or Evil in them.” 


As k, for inſtance, the moſt ab/temrors 
Hermit, if Temperance of it ſelf would be 
morally good, ſuppoſing it ſhew'd no Obe- 
dience toward the DEIT Y, made us no fit- 
ter for Devotion, or the Service of Mankind, 
or the Search after Truth, than Luxury; 
and he will eaſily grant, that it would be 
no moral Good, tho till it might be na- 
turally good or al to Health : 
And mere Courage, or Contempt of Dan- 
ger, if we conceiye it to baye no regard 
to the Defence of the Innocent, or repair- 
ing of Wrongs, or Self-Intereſt, wou'd on- 
iy entitle its Poſſeſſor to Bed/am. When 

uch fort of Courage is ſometimes admir'd, 
it is upon ſome ſecret Apprehenſion of 
a good Intention in the uſe of it, or 
as a natural Ability capable of an uſe- 
ful Application. Prudence, if it was on- 
ly employ'd in promoting private In- 
tereſt, is never imagin'd to be a Vir- 
tue and Juſtice, or obſerving a ſtrict E- 
quality, if it has no regard to the Good 
of Mankind, the Preſervation of Rights, 
and ſecuring Peace, is a Quality properer 


for 
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for its ordinary Geſtamen, a Beam and 


Wyo Scales, than for a rational Agent. 80 


that thele four Qualitys, commouly call'd 


Cardinal Virtues, obtain that Name, be- 
cauſe they are Diſpoſitions univerſally ne- 
ceſſary to promote publick Good, and de- 


note Affection toward rational Agents; 


Love of © 
Compla- 

cence, 
Hatred of 


Deſplicence, 


Complacence or Effeem, and Love of Be- 


otherwiſe there would appear no Virtue 
in them. | | 


II. Now if it can be made appear, that 
none of theſe Affections which we call 
virtuous, ſpring from Se/f-love, or Deſire 


of private Intereſt ; ſince all Virtue is 


either ſome fuch Affectionc, or Action 
conſequent upon them; it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, That Virtue is not purſued from 
« the Intereſi or Self-love of the Pur- 
« fuer, or any Motives of his own Ad- 

vantage. | 


Taz Affections which are of moſt Im- 
portance in Morals, are Loys and Ha- 


RED: All the reſt ſeem but different Mo- 


difications of theſe two original Aﬀettions. 


Now in diſcourſing of Love toward ratio- 


nal Agents, we need not be caution'd nor 
to include that Love between the Sexes, 
which, when no other Affections accom- 
pany it, is only Deſire of Pleaſure; and is 
never counted a Virtue. Love toward ra- 
tional Agents, is ſubdivided into Love of 


neu- 
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#evolence And Hatred is ſubdivided into Sect. 2+ 
Hatred of Diſplicence or Contempt, and Www 
Hatred of Malice. Concerning each of 

theſe ſeparately we ſhall conſider, ** Whe- 

ther they can be influenc'd by Motives 

« of Self-Intereſt.” | 


Lo vx of Complacence, Eſteem, or Good- 4re en. 
liking, at firſt view appears to be diſarte- nuf 
reſted, and ſo the Hatred of Diſplicence 
or Diſlite; and are entirely excited by 
ſome moral tys, Good or Evil, ap- 
prehended to be in the Objects; which 
Qualitys the very Frame of our Nature 
derermines us to /ove or hate, to approve 
or difapprove, according to the moral Senſe 
* above explain'd. Propoſe to a Man all 
the Rewards in the World, or threaten all 
the Puniſhments, to engage him to love 
with Eſleem, and Complacence, a third 
Perſon entirely anton, or if known, 
apprehended to be cruel, treacherous, un- 
eful ; you may procure external Ob- 
rar or Offices, or Diſſimu- 
lation of Love; but real Love of Eſteem 
no Price can e. And the ſame is 
obvious as to Hatred of Contempt, which 
no Motive of Advantage can prevent. 
On the contrary, a C 
as generous, kind, faithful, humane, tho 
in the moſt diſtant Parts of the World, 
and we cannot avoid /oving it with E/ 
K —— 


teem, 
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'8eR. 2. teem, and Complacence. A Bribe 
WY poſſibly make us att 0 N N 

an, or ſome ſtrong Motive of Advan- 
rage may excite us to oppoſe his Intereſt ; 
but it can never make us hate bim, while 
we apprehend him as morally excellent. 

Nay, when we conſult our own Hearts, 
wee ſhall find, that we can ſcarce ever 

ſuade our ſelves to attempt any Miſc ief 
| ſuch Perſons, from any Motive of 
Advantage, nor execute it, without the 
_ eſt *ReluQanee, and Remorſe, until 
ave blinded our ſelves into a bad 


Opinion of the Perſon, | in a oral denſe. 


. III. As to the Love of Renee 
d the very Name excludes Self-Intereft. We 

— never call that Man bene volent, who is in 
fact uſeful to others, but at the ſame time 

only intends his own Iutereſt. without any 

deſire of, or delight in, the Good of others. 

If there be any Benevolence at all, ic muſt 
be diſintereſted; for the moſt uſeful Action 
imaginable, loſes all ance of Bene- 
volence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it only 

flowed from Se Love or Intereſt. Thus, 
never were any human Actions more ad. 

<vantageous, than the Inventions of Fire, 
and Iron; but if theſe were caſual, or if 

the Inventor only intended his ew1n Inte- 

reft in them, there is nothing which can 

be call'd Benevolent in them. Wherever 

then Benevolence is ſuppos'd, there it is 

52 imagin d 


} 
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imagin'd diſiutereſſed, and n d for the Sect. 2. 
ne others. CONE 


Bur it muſt be here obſery'd, That as self. Love 
—— — Self. Love, as well as __ _ 
Do e, two Principles 30 nevolence 
excite a Man to the ſame | rota ch 2 
they are to be confider'd as two Forces im- 
pelling the ſame Body to Motion; ſome- 
times they conſpire, ſometimes are indif- 
ferent to each other, and ſometimes are in 
ſome ee oppoſite. Thus, if a Man 
have ſuch ſtrong Benevolence, as would 
have produc d an Action without any Views 
of Self-Intereft; that ſuch a Man has alſo 
in View private Advantage, along with 
public Good, as the Effect of his Action, 
does no way diminiſh the Benevolence of 
the Action. When he would not have pro- 
duc'd ſo much pxblick Good,” had it not 
been for Proſpect of Se/f-Intereſt, then the 
Effect of Se. Love is to be deducted, and 
his Benevolence is proportion d to the re- 
mainder of Good, which pure Benevolence 
would have produc d. When a Man's Be- 
nevolence is hurtful to himſelf, then Self 
Love is oppoſite to Benevolence, and t 
Benevolence is proportion d to the Sum of 
the Good produce d, added to the Reſiſtance 
of Sel/f-Love furmounted by it. In moſt 
Caſes it is impoſſible for Men to know how 
far their Fellows are influenc'd by the one 
or other of theſe Principles ; but yet the 

"= gene- 


n 


— . — — — 2 — — 
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Se. 2. general Truth is ſufficiently certain, That 


cafef 


degree of Eſteem, not indeed of actual 


I this is the way in which the Benevolence f 


Actions is to be computed. Since then, no 
Love to rational Agents can pr from 
el Eutereſt, every Action muſt be diſinte- 
reſted, as far as it flows from Love to ratio- 
nal Agents. 110 


Ir any e, © Whence ariſes this 

© Love of Eſteem, or Benevolence, to 

good Men, or to Mankind in general, 
if not from ſome nice Views of elfe 
Intereſt? Or, how we can be mov'd to 
«« defire the of others, without 
any View to our own ? It may be an- 
ſwer d. That the /ame Cauſe which de- 
«« termines us to purſue Happineſs for our 
«+ ſelves, determines us both to Eſeem and 
« Benevolence on their proper Occaſions ; 
<< even the very Frame of our Nature, or 
* a generous Inftint?, which ſhall be aſter- 


2 wards explain' 5 


Iv. HERR we | obſerve, That as 
Love of 13 Complacence is al- 
ways join d with Benevolence, where there 
is no ſtrong of Intereſt ; ſo Be- 
xevolence ſeems to ſe ſome ſmall 


41 ; for there may be ſtrong 
2 where there is the Hatred of 


empt for actual Vices; as a Parent may 


| kev oe great Benevolence to a moſt abandon'd 


Child, 
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ber whoſe Manners — 0a with the Set. 2 
Diſplicence: but Benevolence ſup- www 
poſes a 4 capable of Virtue. We 

judge of other rational Agents by our 
ſelves. The human Nature is a lovely 
Form; we are all conſcious of ſome mo- 
rally good Qualitys and Inclinations in our 
ſelves, how partial and imperſect ſoever 
they may be: we preſume the /ame of 
every thing in human Form, nay almoſt 
of every living Creature: ſo that by this 
ſuppos d remote Capacity of Virtue, there 
may be ſome ſmall degree of Eſteem along 
with our Benevolence, even when they 
incur our greateſt Diſpleaſure by their 
Conduct. 


As to Malice, Human Nature ſeems uma 
ſcarce le of malicious diſintereſted Ha- — rs 
tred, or a ſedate Delight in the Miſery of „dan Ma- 
others, when we imagine them no way 4. 
pernicious to us, or oppoſite to our In- 
zereſt : And for that Hatred which makes 
us oppoſe tho/# whoſe Intereſts are op- 
poſite to ours, it is = the Effect of 
Self. Love, and not of diſintereſted Ma- 
lice. A fudden Paſſion may give us 
wrong Repreſentations of our Fellow- 
Creatures, and for a little time repreſent 
them as abſolutely Evil ; and —_ this 
Imagination we ive ſome Evi- 
dences of 4 Luce Malls, but as ſoon 
as we reflect upon human u 
| 2 orm 
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Se. 2. form juſt Conceptions, this annatural Pal- 
Wy vo fon is allay'd, and only Se/f-Love remains, 

which may make us, from Self: Intereſt, 
oppoſe our Adverſar ys. tt! | 


- Every one at t rejoices in the De- 
ſtruction of our Pirates; and yet let us 
ſe a Band of ſuch Villains caſt in upon 
ſome deſolate Iſland, and that we were af- 
fur'd ſome Fare would confine them there 
tually, ſo that they ſhould diſturb 
ankind no more. Now let us calmly re- 
fle& that theſe Perſons are capable of Know- 
ledge and Counſel, may be happy, and joy - 
ful, or may be involv'd in Miſery, Sor- 
row, and Pain; that they may return to 
a State of Love, Humanity, Kindneſs, 
and become Friends, Citizens, Husbards, 
Parents, with all the {ſweet Sentiments 
which accompany theſe Relations : then 
let us ask our felves, when Self- Love, 
or regard to the Safety of better Men, 
no longer makes us deſire their Deſtruc- 
tion, and when we ceaſe to look upon 
them, under the Ideas ſuggeſted by 5 
Reſentment of Injurys done to us ot our 
Friends, as utterly incapable of any good 
moral Quality; whether we would wiſh 
them the Fate of — 4 
plunging their Swords in each others Breaſt, 
| or a worſe Fate by the moſt exquiſite 
. Tortures; or rather that they ſhould re- 
cover the ordinary Affections of * 5 
| ; 3 . 
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become Kind, Compaſſionate, and Friend: Sect. 3. 
ly ; contrive Laws, Conſtitutions, Govern- V 
ments, Propertys ; and form an honeſt 

happy Society, with Marriages, and 


_ Delations ther, at alia nies 
Of Father, Son, amd Brurber 


I fancy the latter would be the Wiſh of 
every Mortal, notwithſtanding our preſent 
Juſt Abhorrence of them from Je/f-Intereſt, 
or publick Love and Deſire of promoting 
the Intereſt — our a _ are ex- 
d to their Fury. w this plain! 
— that * ever have _ 
ſedate. Malice againſt any Perſon, or de- 
light in his Miſery. Our Hatred is only 
from Oppoſition of Intereſt; or if we 
can entertain /edate Malice, it muſt be 
toward a Character ehended neceſſu- 
rily and wnalterably Evil in a moral 
Senſe ; ſuch as a ſudden Paſſion ſome- 
times repreſents our Enemies to us: and 
perhaps no ſuch Being occurs to us among 
the Works of a good Derry. 


V. HAI offer'd what may perhaps 

prove, That our Love cither of Eee. . 
or Benevolence, is not founded on up diſincereſh. 
Love, or views of Intereſt ; let us fee an 

jf ſome other Afectiout, in which Vir. 

« tue may be plac'd, do ariſe from Sele 


r 


— 2 — * 
* Milt. Par. Loſt, B. iv. v. 756. 
L « Lobe ; 
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Sect. 2 Love; ſuch as Fear, or Reverence, 
WYV arifing from an Apprehenſion of Goodneſs, 

Power, and Juſtice. For no e- 
hends any Virtue in baſe Dread and Ser- 
vitude toward a powerful Evil Being : 
This is indeed the meaneſt Selſiſbne ſc. Now 
the ſame Arguments which prove Love of 
Eſteem to be diſintereſted, will prove this 
Honourable Reverence to be ſo too; for it 
plainly ariſes from an Apprehenſion of ami- 
able Qualitys in the Perſon, and Love to- 
ward him, which raiſes an Abhorrence of 

offending him. Could we reverence a 

Being becauſe it was our [ntereſt to do 

ſo, a third Perſon might bribe us into Re- 

verence toward a Being neither Good, nor 

Powerful, which every one ſees to be a 

Jeſt. And this we might ſhew to be com- 
mon to all other Paſſions, which have ratio- 

nal Agents for their Objects. eh! 


objeffions, VE TuxRx is one Objection againſt 4% 
intereſted Love, which occurs from conſi- 
dering. That nothing ſo effectually ex- 
*« cites our Love toward rational Agents, 
* as their Beneficenceto us; whence we are 
led to imagine, that our Love of Per- 
«*« ſons, as well as irrational Objects, flows 
intirely from Se/f-Tntereſt.” But let us 

here examine our ſelves more narrowly. 

Do we only love the Beneſcent, becauſe 

it is our Intereſt to love them? Or do we 

chuſe to love them, becauſe our Love is the 

6 | Means 
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means of procuring their Bounty? If it be Seq. 2 


ſo, then we could indifferently love any 
Character, even to obtain the Bounty of 
a third Perſon; or we could be brib'd by a 
third Perſon to love the greateſt Villain 
heartily, as we may be bebe to external 
Offices: Now this is plainly impoſſible. 


Bur further, is not our Love always 


the Conſequent of Bounty, and not the 
Means of procuring it? External Shew, 
Obſequiouſneſs, and Diſſimulation may pre- 
cede an Opinion of Beneficence ; but real 
Love always preſuppoſes it, and ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe even when we expect no 
more, from conſideration of paſt Benefits. 


Or can any one ſay he only loves the 


Beneficent, as he does a Field or Gar-. 
den, becauſe of its Advantage ? His Love 
then muſt ceaſe toward one who has ruin'd 
himſelf in kind Offices to him, when he 
can do him no more; as we ceaſe to love 
an inanimate Object which ceaſes to be uſe- 
ful, unleſs a Poetical Proſopopeia animate 


it, and raiſe an imaginary Gratitude, which 


is indeed pretty common. And then again, 
our Love would be the ſame towards the 


worſt Characters that tis towards the 
beſt, if they were _— bountiful to us, 


which is alſo falſe. Beneficence then muſt 
raiſe our Love as it is an amiable moral 
nality: and hence we love even thoſe 


who are beneficent to others. 
L's - Ir 


"oi 
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WwYw Ir may be further alledg'd, « 'That 


„% Bounty toward our ſelves is a ſtronger 
«* Incitement to Love, than equal Bounty 
„ toward others.” This is true for a 
Reaſon to be offer'd below * : but it does 
not prove, that in this Caſe our Love 
of Perſons is from Views of [ztereſt ; ſince 
this Love is not prior to the Bounty, as 
the means to procure it, but ſubſeguent 
upon it, even when we expect no more. 
In the Benefits which we receive our ſelves, 
we are more fully ſenſible of their Value, 
and of tbe Circumſtances of the Action, 
which are Evidences of a generous Temper 
in the Donor ; and from the good Opinion 
we haye of our ſelves, we are apt to look 
upon the Kjndnels as better employ'd, than 
when it is beſtow'd on others, of whom per- 
515 we have leſs favourable Sentiments. It 
is however ſufficient to remove the Objec- 
tion, that Bounty from a Donor apprehended 
as morally Evil, or extorted by Force, or 
conferr'd with ſome View of Je/f-Intereſl, 
will not procure real Love; nay, it may 
raiſe Indignation, if we ſuſpect Diſſimula- 
tion of Fe or a Deſign to allure us 
into any thing Diſhonourable : whereas 
wiſely employ'd Bounty is always approv'd, 
and gains love to the Author from all who 
hear of it. | 


_ 


hems! LIED PE 
* See Sett.y. Art. 2. 
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I, then no Love toward Perſons be in- 
fluenc'd by Love, or Views of In. 
tereſt, id all Virtue flows from Love to- 

ward Perſons, or ſome other Affection 

equally diſintereſted; it remains, That 
there muſt be ſome other Motive than 

«« Self-Love, or Intereſt, which excites 

«* us to the Actions we call Virtuous. 


149 
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— 
Virtue diſ- 


intereſted. 


vn. Tuzre may ea ſtill remain Objection 
In 


another Suſpicion of Se/f- 


tereſt in our from kuli 
$103. 


Proſecution of Virtue, arifing from this, 


That the whole Race of Mankind ſeems 
+ perſuaded of the Exiſtence. of an Al. 
« mighty Being, who will certainly ſe- 
cure Happine either ow, or here- 
« after, to thoſe who are YVrtuous, ac- 
*« cording to their ſeveral Notions of Vir- 
< fue in various Places: and upon this Per- 
fuaſion, Virtue may in all Caſes be pur- 
« ſu'd from Views * of Intereſt.” Here 
gain we might appeal to all Mankind, whe- 
her there be no Benevolence but what 
flows from a View of Reward from the 
Derty ? Nay, do we not ſee a great deal 
of it among thoſe who entertain few if 
any Thoug 
to ſay that this Benevolence ſcarce de- 
ſerves the Name, when we deſire nor, nor 


ts of Devotion at all? Not 


delight in the Good of others, further than 


it ſeryes our own'Erids. 


„% % 


See above Seck. i, Art. g. Par. 4. | 
| L 3 Bur 
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Bur if we have no other Idea of Good, 
than Advantage to our ſelves, we muſt ima- 
gine that every rational Being acts only 
for its own Advantage; and however we 
may call a beneficent Being, a good Being. 
becauſe it acts for our Advantage, yet 
upon this Scheme we ſhould not be apt to 
think there is any beneficent Being in 
Nature, or a Being who acts for the 
Good of others. Particularly, if there is 


no Senſe of Excellence in public Love, 


and promoting the Happineſs of others, 


y hence ſhould this Perſuaſion ariſe, . That 
the DEIT W will make the Yirtuous 
« happy ?” Can we prove that it is for 


the Advantage of the Deity to do ſo? 
This I fancy will be look'd upon as very 
abſurd, unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome beneficent 


D iſpoſitions eſſential to the Derry, which 
determine him to conſult the public Good 


of his Creatures, and reward ſuch as co- 
operate with his ind Intention. And if 
there be ſuch Diſpoſitions in the DEIx x. 


where is the impoſſibility of ſome ſmall 


degree of this publick Love in his Crea- 


ures ? And why muſt they be ſuppos d in- 
 Hpable of opting. pur gg Kere; 


n 


. 1x ſhoſt, withopt acknowledging ſome 
other Principle of Action in 9 7.50 45 


| gents than Self- Love, I ſee no Founda- 


tion to expect Beneficerice, or Rewards 
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from God, or Man, further than it is the Sect. 2. 
Intereſt of the Benefactor; and all Expec- SWV 
tation of Benefits from a Being whole In- 
tereſts are independent on us, muſt be per- 
fectiy ridiculous. What ſhould engage the 
DErrty to reward Virtue? Virtue is com- 
monly ſuppos d, upon this Scheme, to 
be only a conſulting our own Happineſs 
in the moſt artful way, conſiſtently with 
the Good of the Whole ; and in Vice the 
ſame thing is fooliſhly purſu'd, in a man- 
ner which will not ſo probably ſucceed, 
and which is contrary to the Good of the 
Whole. But how is the Derry concern'd 
in this M hole, if every Agent always acts 
from Se Love? And what Ground have 
we, from the Idea of a God it ſelf, to believe 
the DET T is good in the Chriſtian Senſe, 
that is, ſudious of the Good of his Crea- 
tures ? Perhaps the Miſery of his Crea- 
tures may give him as much Pleaſure, 
as their Happineſs : And who can find 
fault, or blame ſuch a Being to ſtudy their 
Miſery; for what elſe ſhould we expect? 
A Manic hean Evil God, is a Notion which 
Men would as readily run into, as that of 
a Good one, if there is no Excellence in. 
diſmterefted Love, and no Being acts bur 
for its own Advantage; unleſs we prov'd 
that the Happineſs of Creatures was ad. 
 wvantageous to the DEITY. | 
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— VII. Tur laſt, and only remaining 


From Con- 


comitant 


Pleaſure, ** That Virtue perhaps is 


Objection againſt what has been faid, is this, 
rſu d becauſe 
* of the concomitant Pleaſure.” To 
which we may anſwer, firſt, by obſerving, 
that this plainly ſuppoſes a Sen/e of Virtue 
antecedent to Ideas of Advantage, upon 

which this Advantage is founded ; and that 


from the very Frame of our Nature we 


are determin'd to perceive Pleaſure in the 
practice of Virtue, and to approve it when 
practis d by our ſelves, or others. 


Bur further, may we not juſtly queſtion, 
whether all Virtus is pleaſant ? Or, whe- 
ther we are not determin'd to ſome amiable 
Ations in which we find no Pleaſure ? 
Tis true, all the Paſſions, and Affections 


Juſtify themſelves; or, we approve our being 


affected in a certain manner on certain Oc- 
caſions, and condemn a Perſon who is other- 


wile affected. So the Sorrouful, the An- 


gry, the 7Zealous, the Compaſſronate, think 
it reaſonable they ſhould be fo upon the ſe 
veral Occaſions which move theſe Paſſions ; 
but we ſhould not therefore ſay that Sor. 
row, Anger, Jealouſy, or Pity are plea- 
ſeat, and that we chaſe to be in theſe Paſ 
ions becauſe of the concomitant Pleaſure. 
The matter is plainly this. The Frame of 
our Nature, on ſuch Occaſions as move 


theſe Paſſions, determines us to be thay 
| 3 " 


yu 
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affected, and to approve our being ſo: Sect. 2. 
Nay, we diflike any Perſon who is not SV 
thus affected upon fuch occaſions, notwith- 

ſtanding the uneaſineſs of theſe Paſſions. 
This uneaſineſs derermines us to endea- 
your an Alteration in the ſtate of the Ob. 
ze; but not otherwiſe to remove the pain- 
ful Aſſection, while the occaſion is unal- 
ter'd : which ſhews that theſe AﬀeQions 
are neither choſen for their concomitant 
Pleaſure, nor voluntarily brought upon our 
ſelves with a view to private Good. The 
Actions which theſe Paſſions move us 
to, tend generally to remove the uneaſy 
Paſſion by altering the ſtate of the Ob- 
ject; but the Removal of our Pain is fe 
dom directly intended in the uneaſy Bene- 
volent Paſſions : nor is the Alteration in- 
tended in the State of the Objects by ſuch 
Paſſions, imagin'd to be a private Good to 
the Agent, as it always is in the e 
Paſſions. If our fole Intention, in Com- 
paſſion or Pity, was the Removal of our 
Pain, we ſhould run away, ſhut our Eyes, 
divert our moi rf Fa the miſerable Ob- 


: 
- 


ject, to avoid the Pain of Compaſſion, 
which we ſeldom do: nay, we crond about ; 
ſuch Objects, and voluntarily expoſe our 
felves to Pain, unleſs Reaſon, and Neflection 

upon our Inability to relieve the Miſerable, 
countermand- our Inclination ; or ſome fel: 
fiſh Affection, as fear of Dunger, over- 


Now 
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WY Now there are ſeveral morally amiable 
Actions, which flow from theſe Paſſions 
which are ſo uneaſy ; fuch as Attempts of 
relieuing the Diſtreſs d. of defending the 
Injur'd, of repairing of Wrongs done by 
ourſelves. Theſe Actions are often accom- 
pany d with no Pleaſure in the mean time, 
nor have they any ſubſequent Pleaſure, ex- 
cept as they are ſuccelsful ; unleſs it be 
that which may ariſe from calm Reflection, 
when the Paſſion is over, upon our having 
been in a Diſpoſition, which to our moral 
Senſe appears lovely and good: but this 
Pleaſure is never intended in the Heat of 
Action, nor is it any Motive exciting 
ro it. | 2 


BESIDES, In the pleaſant Paſſions, we 
do not love, becauſe it is pleaſant to love; 
we do not chuſe this State, becauſe it is 
an advantageous, or pleaſant State: This 
Paſſion neceſſarily ariſes from ſeeing its pro- 
per Object, a morally good Charater. 
And if we could love, whenever we ice 
it would be our Intereſt to love, Love 

* could be bribd by a third Perſon; and we 
could never love Perſons in Diſtreſs, for 
then our Love gives us Pain. The ſame 
Obſervation may be extended to all the 
other Aﬀettions from which Virtue is ſup- 
pos d to flow: And from the whole we 

may conclude, ** That the virtyous Agent 

177 0 8 1 
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is never apprehended by us as acting on- Sect. a. 
„ from Views of his own Iutereſt, but 
© as principally influenc'd by {ome other 
Motive.“ 


„„ HavinG remov'd hel ale d in 1 
of virtuous Att ions, let us next eſtabli e Prins ng of 
true one, Viz. ſome Determination of our © 
Nature to ſtudy the Good of others; or ſome 
Tuſtinct, antecedent to all Reaſon from 
Intereſt, which influences us to the Love 

of others; even as the moral Senſe, * above 
explain d, determines us to approve the 
Actions which flow from this Love in our 
elves or others. This diſintereſſed Af. 
fettion, may appear ſtrange to Men im- 

preſs d with Notions. of Se/f-Love, as the 

25 Motive of Action, from the Pulpit, 

the Schools, the Syſtems, and Converſa- 

tions regulated b v4 hes, but let us conſider 

it in its ſtrongeſt, and ſimpleſt Kinds; and 
when we ſee * 5 Poſſibilir of it in theſe 
Inſtances, we may n cover its uni- 
verſal Extent. * 


Ax honeſt Farmer will tell you, that Wa 

he ſtudies the Preſervation and Happineſs Hiction. 
of his Children, and loves them withour 
any deſign of Good to himſelf. But ſay ſome 
of our Philoſo * ” * e of 


2 1K 1 
N YO PIO III ö & 
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$c&. 2. rheir Children gives Parents Pleaſure, and 
=» „% their 77 vs them Pain ; and there- 
fore to obt former, and ayoid the 
latter. = 2 from Self Love, the 
Good of their Children.” Suppoſe ſeve- 
ral Merchants join'd in Partnerſhip of their 
whole Effects; one of them is employ'd a- 
broad in managing the Stock of the Com- 
pany ; his Proſperity occaſions Gain to all, 
and his Loſfes give them Pain from their 
Share in the Loſs : is this then the /ame 
Kind of Affection with Bar of Parents to 
their Children? Is there the /me tender, 
on epard ? I fancy no Parent will ſay 
In this — of Merchants there is a 
lain Conjunction of Intereſt; but whence 
he Conj unction Inter eſt between the 
Parent ard Child? Do the Child's Sen/a- 
gt give 1 or 11 0 the Phret ? 
8 arent this ſiy, ſick, when 
the Child is ſo 70 . Love 4 
the Child makes — ied * 2 
e Pleafures or Pains.” This Lov 
antecedent to the Conjunction of ae 
and the Cauſe of it, not the Effect: this 
Love then muſt be A ſurereſted. . No, 
anorher Sophift, Children are Parti 
4 of our ſelves, and in bing them we but 
love our ſebves in them.” A very e 
Anſwer! us it as far as it 
How are they Parts of our ſelves? 
as a Leg or an Arm: We are not con- 
ſcious of their Senfations, ** But their 
Bodys 
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7 Bodys were form d from Parts of ours. „Scl. 2. 
So is a Fh. or a Maggot which may breed. 


in any diſcharg d — or Humour: Very 
dear Inſects ſurely! There muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe then which makes Children Parts 
of our ſelyves; and what is this but h. 
Afeft08 which Na rug determines us to 
haye toward them ? This Love makes them 
Parts of our ſelves, and therefore does not 
flow from their being ſo before. This is 
indeed a good Meraphor ; and wherever 
we find a Determination among ra- 
tional to mutual Love, let each In- 
dividual be look'd upon as a Part of a 
great Whole, or Syſt 2 and concern him- 
elf in the Saale Good of ap ont 


* a later Author obſerves. That 
« natural Affeckion in Parents is weak, 
till the Children to give Evidence 
of Knowledge an Afolbions.” Mo- 
thers ſay they Feel it it ſtrong from the very 
firſt: and yet I could with for the Deſtruc- 
tion of -his Hypotheſis, that what he al- 
ledges was true; as I fancy it is in ſome 
meaſure, tho we may find in ſome Parents 
an Affection toward Idiots.” The obſery ing 

of 2 and more hn wh in Chil 
| dren, which e them appear moral A- 
gents, can increaſe Love onde them with- 
. ee of a for I hope meg? | 


* e Fab of th Bu Page 68, 30 Eg. 


In- 
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Sect. 2. Increaſe of Love, is not from Proſpect of 
Advantage from the Knowledge or Aﬀec- 

tions of Children, for whom Parents are 
ſtill toiling, and never intend to be re- 
funded their Expences, or recompens'd' 
for their Labour, but in Cafes of extreme 
Neceſſity. If then the obſerving a moral 
acity can be the occaſion of increaſi 
Love without Self-Intereſt, even from the 
Frame of our Nature; pray, may not 
thir be a Foundation of weaker degrees 
of Love where there is no preceding tie 
EE and extend it to all Man- 


Publick X. AND that this is ſo in fac, will ap- 
Au pear by conſidering ſome more diſtant At- 
tachments. If we obſerve any Neighbours, 
from whom perhaps we have receiv'd no 
Offices, formd into Friendſhips, 
Familyr, Partnerſhips, and with Honeſty 
and K indneſs aſſiſting each other; pry oe | 
any Mortal if he wouid not be er 
pleas d with their Proſperity, when their 
Intereſts are no way inconſiſtent with his 
own, than with their Miſery, and Ruin; 
and you ſhall find. a Bond of Benevolence 
further extended than a Family and Chil. 
dren, altho the Ties are not ſo ſtrong. ' 
Again, ſuppoſe a Perſon, for Trade, had 
lett his native Country, and with all his 
Kindred had ſettled his Fortunes abroad, - 
without any View of returning; and only 
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his Country: ask ſuch a Man, would it Www 
give him no. Pleaſure to hear of the Proſe 
perity of his Country ? Or could he, now 
that his Intereſts are ſeparated from that 
of his Nation, as gladly hear that it was 
laid waſte by Tyranny or a foreign Power? 
I fancy his Anſwer would ſhew us 4 Be- 
nevolence extended beyond Nezghbourhoods 
or — 1 - Man - * com- 

4 Temper, out of the of his pri- 
= Aﬀaies, only read of he ate, 
of a foreign Country, even in the 10 
24 — of the Earth, and 1 
Art, Deſien, and a Study of publick 
Good in the Laus of this Aſſociation ; 
and ;he ſhall find his Mind »ov'd in their 
favour ; he ſhall be contriving Recti- 
fications and Amendments in their Con- 
ſtitution, and regret any unlucky part of 
it which may be pernicious to their In- 
tereſt ; he ſhall bewazl any Diſaſter which 
befalls them, and accompany all their For- 
tunes with the Affections of a Friend. 
Now this proves Benevolence to be in ſome 
degree extended to all Mankind, where 
there is no znterfering | Intereſt, which 
from ' Se//-Love may obſtruct it. And 
had we any Notions of ratzonal Agents, 
capable of moral Affections, in the moſt 
diſtant Planets, our good Hiſhes would 
ſtil] attend them, and we ſhould delight 
in their Happineſs. | 
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WY XI. Hers we may tranſiently remark 


National 
Love. 


otem Country any other 


The Reaſon 


why natu- 
ral Affecti- 
ons A not 
always ap- 


the Foundation of what we call rational 
Love, or Love of one's native Country. 
Whateyer place we have liv'd in for any 
conſiderable time, there we have moſt diſ- 
tinctly remark'd the various Aﬀettions of 
human Nature; we have known many 
lovely Characters; we remember the 4/- 
 foctations, Friendſhips, Familys, natural 
Afettions, and other human Sentiments : 
our moral Senſe determines us to approve 
thele lovely Diſpoſitions where we have 
moſt diſtinctly obſervd them; and our 
Benevolence concerns us in the Intereſts of 
the Perſons poſſeis d of them. When we 
1 ve the like as diſtinctly in 
anot ountry, we in to acquire a 
rn nor has our 
preference in our 
Idea, unleſs it be by an Aſciation of the 
Ideas of our Youth, with the 
Buildings, Fields, and Woods where we 
receiv'd them. This may let us ſee, how 
Tyranny, Fattion, a Neglect of Juſtice, 
a Corruption of Manners, and any thing 
which occaſions the Miſery of the Sub- 
jects. deſtroys this natzonu/ , and the 
dear Idea of a Coux TRx. | 


| 
Wr ought here ro obſerve, That the 
only Reafon of that apparent want of 


natural Affection among collateral Rela- 
tionc, 


o 
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tions, is, that theſe natural Inclinations, Sec. 2. 
in many Caſes, are overpower'd by Sf. 


Love, where there happens any Oppoſe 
Zion of Intereſts ; but where 995 does 
not happen, we ſhall find all Mankind 
under its Influence, tho with different de- 

of Strength. according to the nearer 
— — Relations — ſtand in to 
each other; and according as the natu- 
ral Affection of Benevolence is join d 
with and ſtrengthen d by Eſteem, Erati- 
tude, Compaſſion, or other kind Affectiont; 
or on the contrary, weaken'd by Diſpli- 
cence, Anger, or Envy. | 


SH) 
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Sect. 3. 2 Nr Lain 
S. E C T. III. N 

The Senſe of Virtue, and the various 
Opinions about it, reducible to one 
general Foundation. The Man- 

ner of computing the Morality f 
Nine "Ws 1:79 

Al View I. I F we examine all the Actions which 
„ are counted amiable any where, and 


enquire into the Grounds upon which they 
are approvd, we ſhall find, that in the 
Opinion of the Perſon who approves them, 
they always appear as BENEVOLENT, or 
flowing from Love of others, and a 
Study of their Happineſs, whether the 
Approver be one of the Perſons beloy'd, 
or profited, or not ; ſo that all thoſe 
kind Affections which incline us to make 
others happy, and all Actions ſuppos d 
to flow from /uch Affections, appear 
morally Good, if while they are bene vo- 
lent toward ſome Perſons, they be not 
pernicious to others. Nor ſhall we find 
any thing amiable in any Action what- 
ſoever, where there is -__ 1 
imazin'd ; nor in any Diſpoſition, or 
Clpaciry, 2 which is hot ſuppos'd applica- 
ble ro, and defign'd for benevolent Pur. 

_ . Poſes. Nay, as was before obſeryd* 


* See Seft, I. Art. 3. Par, 1. Axt. 6. Par. 2. 
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the Actions which in fact are exceedingly 


Sec. 3 


uſeful, ſhall a void of moral Beauty, YN. 


if we know they proceeded from no kind 
Intentions toward others ; and yet an un- 
ſucceſsful Attempt of Kindneſs, or of pro- 
moting public Good, ſnall appear as ami- 
able as the moſt ſucceſsful, if it flow d from 
as firong Benevolence. I: 00/1 


ri IF "Hexet thoſe Affections Which kale 


would lead us to do good to our Bene- 
factor, ſhall appear amiable, and the con- 
trary Affections odious, even when our 
Actions cannot poſſibly be of any advan- 
tage or hurt to him. Thus a ſincere Love 
and Gratitude toward our Benefactor, a 
chearful Readineſs to do whatever he ſhall 
require, how burdenſom ſoever, a hearty 
Inclination to comply with his Intentions, 
and Contentment. with the State he has 
plac'd us in, are the ſtrongeſt Evidences of 
Benevolence we can ſhew to ſuch a Perſon ; 
and therefore they mult a exceedingly 
tmiable. And under theſe is included all 
the rational Devotion, or Religion toward 
a Derry apprehended as Good, which we 
can poſſibly perform. e104) 


We may here tranſiently obſerve” one ond 


oi 1 ce in the Frame be 
which is wonderfully adaptec to promote 

Bene dolence, vix. that as a Benefit con- 
ſerr d neceſſarily . in; the 
"Ny M 2 8 er- 
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Se. 3. Perſon who receives it, ſo the Expreſſions 
of this Gratitude, even from the mean- 
| eſt of Mankind, are wonderfully delight- 
ful to the Benefactor. Never were there 
any Mortals ſo poor, ſo inconſiderable, 
| whoſe grateful Praiſe would not be ſome 
oh way delightful ; and by whom we would 
| not rather chuſe to be loy'd, than hated, 
1 if their Love no way evidenc'd us to be 
1 Partners in their Vices, or concern'd in 
9 their Meanneſs. And thus the moſt abject 
1 Perſon oblig d is capable, and inclin d to 
make no {mall addition to our Happineſs 
by his Love, and Gratitude, when he. is 
utterly incapable of any other Return, 
and — we . none from him : 
Thus, | 


88 grateful Mind 
owes not, and ſtill Pi. at * Once 
2 Land diſchargd——* 


As to external Performances of Reli- 
jon, they are no doubt very various in 
different Nations, and Ages; and Educa- 
1 tion may give Men Opinions, that certain 
i Actions are pleaſing, and. others diſpleaſing 
| il to the DEITY: but then Tree any 
| external Rite of Worſhip is n there 
I} alſo it is look d upon to proceed fr Tm 
dona fin W + or ſome other Aﬀec- 
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tion neceſſarily join'd with Love, as Re- Sect. 3. 
verence, Repentance, or Sorrow to have Www 
offended. So that the general Principle of 


Love, is the Foundation of all the appa- 
rent moral Excellence, even in the moſt 
fantaſtick Rites of Worſhip which were 
ever approy'd. For as to Rites defign'd on- 
ly to appeaſe a furious Being, no Mortal, 
I fancy, apprehends there is any Virtue, or 
Excellence in them ; but that they are 
choſen only as the diſhonourable Means of 
avoiding a greater Evil. Now as there are 
various ſpeculative Opinions about what 
is acceptable to the DE Ir v, ir neceſſarily 
follows, That, accordingly, Practices, 
« and Approbation, mult be various; tho 
all the moral Goodneſs of Actions is (till 

preſumꝰ d to flow from Love.” ; 


III. Ac AIN, that we may ſee how Love, Social 
or Benevolence, is the Foundation of all ů 


apprehended Excellence in ſocial Virtues, 
ler us ogly obſerve, That amidſt the diver- 
ſity of Sentiments on this Head among va- 
rious Seas, this is ſtill allow'd to be the 
way of deciding the Controverſy about any 
diſputed Practice, vis. ro enquire whether 
this Conduct, or the contrary, will moſt 
effeQually promote the publick Good. The 
Morality is immediately adjuſted, when the 
natural Tendency, or Influence of the Ac- 
tion upon the #nrver/a/ natural Good of 
Mankind is agreed upon. That which pro- 


M3 duces 


4 
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Sec. 3. duces more Good than Evil in the J/hole, 
d acknowledg d God; and what does not, 
is counted Evil. In this Caſe, we no other 
way regard the good of the Actor, or that 
of thoſe who are thus enquiring, than as 
they make a Part of the great Sy/tem.. 


I our late Debates about Paſfue Obe. 
dience, and the Right of Neſiſtance in 
fence of Privileges, the Point diſput 
among Men of Senſe was, whether ani: 
«*« verſa} Submiſſion would probably be at- 
t tended with greater natural Evil, than 
„ temporary Iunſurrections, when Privileges 
« are invaded; and not, whether what tend- 
* ed in the Whole to the publick natural 
Good, was alſo morally Good ?” And if 
a divine Command was d in fayour 
of the Doctrine of Paſive Obedience, this 
would. no doubt, by its eternal Sanctions 
caſt the ballance of natural Good to its own 
ſide, and determine our Election from Ju- 
tereſt; and yet our Senſe of the moral 
Good in Paſſive Obedience, would ſtill -be 
founded. upon ſome Species of Bexevo- 
lence, ſuch as Gratitude toward the Deity, 
and Submiſſion to his Will to whom we 
are ſo mach. ablig d. But I fancy thoſe, 
who believe the DEI v to be Good, would 
not raſhly alledge ſuch a Command, un- 
leſs they alſo aſſerted, that the thing com- 
inert tl 1 — more to the . unzver/at 
Good, than the Contrary, eitker by preyent- 
CH ; 2 * = EE ng 


* 
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0% 


ing the external Evils of Civil War, or Se. 5 


enuring Men to Patience, or ſome 0 
2 Quality which they apprehended ne- 
— their everlaſting Happineſs. And 

= it not ſo, Paſſive Obedience might be 
2 2 as an inglorious Method of 
greater Miſchief, but could ne- 

ver long any thing morally amiable in it. 


Bur let us quit theDiſputes of the Learn. 
ed, on whom, it may be alledg'd, Cuſom 
and Education rel a powerful Influence ; 
and conſider upon what Grounds, in com- 
mon Life, Actions are approv'd or con- 
dem d, vindlicated or excufd. We are 
univerſally aſnam d to fay an Action is 7uf, 
becauſe it tends to my Advantage, or to the 
Advantage of the Actor: And we as ſel- 
dom condemn a beneficent kind Action, 
becauſe it is not advantageour to us, or 
to the Actor. Blame. and Cen fure, are 
founded on a —— to 4 Evil 
4 a kann Private Malice in the 

eglect᷑ at Et lealt of the Good of 
4 ; on Inhumanity of Temper, or at 
leaſt ſuch ffrong Selfrſbneſs as makes the 
Agent careleſs oF the Sufferings of. others”: 
and thus we blame and cenfure when the 
Action no way affects our ſelves. All the 


moving and perſuaſive Vindications of Ac- 


tions, which may, from ſome partial evil 
Tendency, a evil, are taken from 


this, that they were neceſſary to ſome 
M 4 greater 
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Sect. 3. greater Good which counterballanc'd the 
Evil ** Severtty toward a few, is Com- 


„ Paſſion toward multitudes.— Tran ſitory 
„% Puniſhments are neceſſary for avoidi 
« more durable Evils.—Did not /ome ſui- 
4 fer on ſuch Occaſions, there would be 20 
„living for honeſt Men. —and ſuch like. 
And even when an Action cannot be en- 
tirely juſtify'd, yet how greatly is the Guilt 
extenuated, if we can alledge ; © That it 
«« was only the Effect of Inadvertence 
„without Malice, or of partial good Na- 
** ture, Friendſbip, Compaſſion, natural 
Aection, or Love of a Party? All 
theſe Conſiderations ſhew what is the uni- 
ver ſal Foundation of our Senſe of moral 
Good, or Evil, viz. Benevolence toward 
others on one hand, and Malice, or even 
Indolence, and "Onconcernedneſs about the 
apparent publick Evil on the other. And 
let it be here W that Ly — ſo far 
ſrom imagini Men to only from 
NN we univerſally — in 
others a Regard for the Public; and do 
not look upon the want of this, as barely 
the abſence of moral Good, or Virtue, but 
even as poſitively evil and hatefi, 


IV. ConTRARYS may [illuſtrate each 
other; let us therefore obſerve the general 
Foundation of our Senſe of moral Evil 
more l y. Diſintereſted Malice, 
or Dell 


ht in the Miſery of others, is the 
| aan 
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ey 

wy to flow from any degree of this 
Aﬀettion. Perhaps a violent Paſſion may 
hurry Men into it for a few Moments, and 
our raſh angry Sentiments of our Enemys, 
may repreſent them as having ſuch odzous 
Diſpoſitions; but it is very probable, from 
the Reaſons offer d above *, that there is no 
ſuch degree of Wickednels in human Na- 
ture, as, in cold blood, to be pleas d with 
the Miſery of others, when it is conceiv'd 
no way uſeful to our Intereſto. 30 


TRE Story of NxRxo and Pærus may 
be alledg'd againſt this, but perhaps un- 
juſtly, even allowing the Fact to be true. 
Nero was conſcious he was hated by thoſe 
whom the World calPd good Men, and 
that rg 2 were dangerous to him; he 
fancy'd his beſt Security lay in being ter- 
— and a _—_— on all Occaſions, 

making 0 iſerable when he pleas'd, 
— let his Enemys ſee, that they eats 
have no Security from that Compaſſion 
which a Nx Ro would imagine argu'd Weak- 
neſs. This «nfortunate Gentleman's Hap- 
7 yur might by ſome foo/iſh Courtier be 

o related, as to carry a Reproof of the 
Tyrant's unnatural Purſuits, whereby his 
Paſſion might be excited to cut off the Per- 


1 


—— 


® ee Soll. i. Att. 4. 


2 


higheſt pitch of what we count vit ious; and Sect. 3. 
Action appears evil, which is ima 


1590 An. INQUIRY -ronernive 
Sect. 3. ſon admir'd, and d beſore him. Any 
of theſe Motives of apparent Intereſt ſeem 
more probably to have influenc d him, than 
chat we ſhould in him, and a few others, 
{ſuppoſe a Principle of calm Malice without 
Iatereſt, of which the reſt of Mankind 


ſeem entirely incapable. 


Temper of Tu Temper of a 7 ryrant ſeems proba- 

Tyrant. bly to be a continu'd ſtate of An ger. 4 
Fred, and Fear. To form — 

then of his Motives of Action, thoſe 

of Men of like Tempers in lower Stations, 

let us reflect upon the Apprehenſions we 

form of Mankind, when we are under any 

of thoſe Paſſions which to the Tyrant are 

habitual. When we are under the ow 

Impreſſions of an Injury, we d, 

'that our Minds are whol 2 Ap- 

prehenſions of the P who in jug 

us, as if he was abſolutely Zul, Or de- 

lighted in doing Miſchief : We overlook 

the Virtues, which, when calm, we could 

have obſervd in him: we forget that 

—1 2 only Self Love, and not Malice, 

Was Motive; or it may be ſome 

= or kind Intention toward others. 

heſe, probably, are the Opinions which 

a Tyrant conſtantly forms concerning Man- 

kind ; and having very much weaken d all 

kind Affection in himſelf, however he 

pretend to them, he judges of the Tem- 

your of others by his own. And = 

en 
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Men really ſuch as he apprehends them, Sect. 3 
his Treatment of them would not be very SVN 
unreaſonable. We ſhall generally _ of 

aſſions ariſing, ſuitably "8. 

ons we form of grads if theſe 
form'd upon ſome ſudden flight Views, 145 is 
no, wonder if we And * ſitions follow - 

n them, v e ſuited to the 

real St tate of bumas oe 1 


TIE Suche Springs of Vice then o, 
among Men, ay be a miſtaken Self- fas 7 
Love, made ſo violent, as to overcome 
Benevolence , or Ae 475 2 2 
al/e, and ra form inion. Au- 
1 Ack ne which 5 run bale the weak» 
neſs of our Benevolence. When Men, 
who had good Opinions of each other, 
happen to have contrary Intereſts, they 
are apt to have their gaad Opinions 
of each other | abated, by imagining a 
aer Oppoſition from Malice; with - 
out th =; can ſcarcely hate one ano- 
ther. Thus two Candidates for the fame 
Office. wiſh each other dead, becauſe 
that is an ordinary way by which Men 
make room for each other; but if there 
remains any Reflection on each other's 
5 8 there e may. 4 in bene» 
volent en their tion 
be ail Bk, lag and if —— NE 


Fol, where there is no PPT ME 
| Ber 
2 


4 
4 
. # 


TRE - Lis ele i om a 
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O rejoice at it. 


Self-Love V. Tax Actions which flow ſolely from 
indiferent.' Sf Love, and yet evidence no Want of 
Benevolence, having no hurtful Effects up- 
on others, ſeem perfectly indifferent in a 
moral Senſe, and neither raiſe the Love or 
Hatred of the Obſerver. Our Reaſon can 
indeed diſcover certain Bounds, within 
which we may not only act from 15 
| Love, conſiſtently with the Good of the 
| Whole, but every Mortal's acting thus 
| - within theſe Bounds for his own Good, 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the Good of 
the M hole; and the Want of ſuch Se 
Love would be univerſally pernicious. 
Hence, he who purſues his own private 
Good, with an Intention alſo to . concur 
with that Conſtitution which tends to the 
Good of the M hole; and much more he who 
| tes his own Good, with a direct View 
of making himſelf more capable of ferving 
Go b, or doing good to Mankind ; acts not 
only 3 but alſo honowrably, and 
virtuouſly : for in both theſe Caſes, a Mo- 
tive of Benevolence concurs with Se 
Love to excite him to the Action. And 
thus 2 Neglect of our own Good, may be 
morally evil, and a Want of Benevo- 
tence toward the Whole. But when Self- 
Love breaks over the Bounds above-men- 
tion d, and leads us into Actions _— 


\ 
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tal to others, and to the whole ; or makes Sect. 3. 
us inſenſible of the generous kind Afec - 
tion ; then it s vitious, and is ax 
approv d. So allo, when upon any ſmall 
Injurys, or ſudden Reſentment, or any | 
weak ſuperſtitious Suggeſtions, our Bene- | 
volence mes ſo faint, as to let us 
entertain odious Conceptions of Men, or 
any Part of them, without juſt Ground. | 
as if they were wholly Evil, or Malici- 
0us, or as if they were a worle Sort of 
Beings than they really are; theſe Con- 
ceptions muſt lead us into malevolent Af- 
fettions, or at leaſt weaken our good. ones, 
and make us really Y ztzous. 1 


VI. HERE we muſt alſo obſerve, that Self Love 
every moral Agent juſtly conſiders himſelf — — 
as a Part of this rational er which nevolence. 
may be uſeful to the hole; ſo that he may 
be, in part, an Object of his own Benevo- 
lence. | Nay further, as was hinted above, 
he may ſee, that the Preſervation: of the 

Sem requires every one to be inno- 
cently ſollicitous about himſelf. Hence 
he may conclude, that an Action which 
brings greater Evil to the Agent, than 
Good to others, however it may evidence 
ſirong Benevolence or a virtudus Di 
 ſit10n in the Agent, yet it muſt be fo 
upon a miſtaken Opinion of its T 


to Publick Good, . when it has no | 
Tendency : ſo that a Man Who read 
N | | JUHuy, 


FYV not be led into it, were his Benevolence 


2 An IN QUIRY conterning. 
ect. 3. . juſtly, and conſider d the Whole, would 


ever ſo ſtrong; nor would he recommend 
it to the Practice of others; however he 
t acknowledge, that the Detriment 
ing to the Agent from a kind Action, 
did evidence a Diſpoſition' to Vir. 
tue. Nay further, if any Cood was 
d bs the Purfait'of an Agent, and 
ad a Competitor in every reſpect only 
wal to hi If; the higheſt Benevolence 
* would not Na a wiſe Man to 
another ro himſelf, were there no 
ies of Gratitude, or ſome other external. 
Circumſtance to move him to yield to 
his Competitor. A Man ſurely of the 
Hrongeſl Benevolence, may juſt that him- 
elf as he would do a third Perſon, who 
tor of equal Merit with the 
as his preferring one to another, 
in ſuch a Caſe, would argue no Weakneſs of 
Benevolence ; ſo, no more would he evi- 
dence” it by preferring) en 4 Man 
of only equal . ee . 


ann * my felf, 
as much to the g Nor ok off ren 
to Ae or where the Evil 10 


my. ſelf, is 7 to the Good obtain d 
— another; 


Arg in * rf 
bor the good of be Arial Ny, ey 

very amiable Diſpofition ; yet by : 
in-the contrary" manher, from , 

« © Tx 41:8 | ; 2 my 


a was a Co 
other-; 
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my: ſelf, I evidence no evil 
nor any want of the moſt exten 
ut volence; ſince the Moment: of 


the Giver loſes as much as the other re- 


ceives; ſince the Moment of Good to 


any Peribn, in any given Caſe, is in a 
compound Ratio of the ty of the 


Good it ſelf, and the Indzgence of the 
appears, that a Gift: 
may make a much greater Addition to 


Perſon. Hence it 


the happineſs of the Receiver,. than the 


Diminut ion it occaſions in the happineſs 


of the Grver : And that the moſt uſeful 
and important Gifts are thoſe from the 
Wealthy to the Indigent. Gifts from E- 
are not uſeleſs neither, ſince _ 
often increaſe the H of both, 


they are ſtrong Evidences of mutual — | 


but Gifts: from the Paor to the Wealthy 


are really fooliſh, unleſs they be only little 
— of Gratitude, which 4 alſo 
_ fruitful of Joy on both Sides: for theſe 


Expreſſions of Gratitude are really de- 


if 


* — '® 4 


In CR 83 Akon * — 
more Harm to the Agent, than Good — 
the 


htſul and acceptable to the Vealtliy. 
they have any Humanity; and their 


of them is mat of Joy to 


wy 


Diſpoſition, Sect. 3. 
ive — COND 


the M bole is, in both Cafes, exactly — | 
And let it be here obfery'd, that this does 
not ſuperlede the neceſſity of Liberalitcy, 
or gratuitous Gifts, altho in ſuch Actions 
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Sect. 3. the Publick ; the doing 
VV amiable and truly virtuous 


Benevo- 


à virtuous: Diſpoſition. 
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it evidences an 
the Agent, tho tis plain he acts upon a 
miſtaken View of his But if the 
private Evil to the Agent be ſo great, as 
to make him incapable at another time, of 
promoting a public Good of greater mo- 
ment than what is attain'd by this Action; 
the Action may really be Evil, ſo far as 
it evidences a prior Neglect of a greater at- 
tainable publick Good for a ſmaller one; 
tho at preſent this Action alſo flows from 


| VII. Tu moral Beauty, or Deformity | 


lence, bow of Actions, is not alter'd by the moral 


es of its 


or the Study of their Good, may be as ami 


tys of the Objects, any further than 
the Qualitys of the Objects increaſe or 
diminiſh the Benevolence of the Action, or 
the publick Good intended by it. Thus 
Benevolence toward the worſt Characters, 


able as any whatſoever ; yea oſten more ſo 
than that toward the Good, ſince it argues 
ſuch a ſtrong Degree of Benevolence as can 
ſarmount the g Obſtacle,” the mora?: 
Evil in the Object. Hence the Love of 
unjuſt Enemys, is counted among the 
higheſt Virtues. Vet when our Benevo- 
lence to the Evil, encourages them in their 
bad Intentions, or makes them more capa- 
ble of Miſchief; this diminiſhes or deſtroys 
the Beauty of the Action, or even _—_ 
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it evil, as it betrays 4 Neglect of the Sect. 3. 
Good of others more valuable; Beneficence v 


toward whom, would have tended more to 
the publick Good, than that toward our 
Favourites But Benevolence toward eil 
Characters, which neither encourages them, 
nor enables them to do Miſchief, nor di- 
verts our Benevolence from Perſons more 
uſeful, has as much moral Beauty as any 


whatſoe ver. 


| VIII. In comparing the moral alitys Qualitys 
of Actions, in order co regulate 8 Elec- deter mis 


tion among various Actions propos d, or 
to find which of them has the greateſt a- 
ral Excellency, we are led by our moral 
Sex/e of Virtue to judge thus; that in 
equal Degrees of Happinels, expected to 
proceed from the Action, the Hirtue is in 
proportion to the Number of Perſons to 
whom the Happineſs ſhall extend; (and 
here the Dignzty, or moral Importance of 
Perſoriss may compenſate: Numbers) and 
in equal Nambers, the Virtue is as the 
Quantity of the Happineſs, or natural 
Good; or that the Virtue is in a com- 
Pound Ratio of the Quantity of Good, 
and Number of Enjoyers. In the ſame 
manner, the moral Evil, or Vice, is as 
the Degree of Miſery, and Number of 
Sufferers; ſo that, hat Action is beſt, 
which - procures the greateſt Happineſs 
for the [greate/i Numbers; and that, 

"EN | N. - worſt, 
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Sect. 3. worſt, which, in lite manner, occaſions - 
WOW Miſery, 


Conſeguen- IN. AGAIN, when the Conſequences of 
they a Actions are of a mix'd Nature, partly Aa- 


the Mora- Vantageous, and partly Pernicious ; that 
| 2% cActin is good, whole good Effects pre- 
l "  ponderate the evil, by being uſeful to many, 
| and icious to few; and that, evil, 
| which is otherwiſe. Here alſo the moral 
Importance of Characters, or Dignity of 
| 


Perſons may compenſate Numbers ; as may 
0 alſo the Degrees of Happineſs or Miſery : 
.- for to an incos ſiderable Good to 
_— an immem ſe Evil to ſew, may 
be Evil; and an immenſe Good to few, 
may preponderate a /iza// Evil to many. 


Bur the Conſequences which affect the 
Morality of Actions, are not only the 
| direct and natural Effects of the Actions 
themſelves; but alſo all thoſe Events which 
| otherwiſe would not have happen d. For 
many Actions which have no immediate 
| a natural evi E fees. nay, _—_ > 
1 produce goo etts, evil ; 
| 14 forelces — es 4 Conſe- 
| . 
| r o of others, upon his doing o 
Actions, are fo ** to 
all the Good produc d by thoſe Actions, or 
all the Evil which would flow from the 
Omiſſion of them: And in ſuch —_— 
. & +; 
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Probability is to be computed on both ſides. Sect. 3. 
Thus if an Action of mine will probably, SWW 
thro the Miſtakes or Corruption of others; 
be made a Precedent in unlike Caſes, to 
very evil Actions; or when my Action, 
tho good in it ſelf, will probably provoke 
Men to very evil Actions, upon ſome 
miſtaken Notion of their Right; any of 
theſe Conſiderations foreſeen by me, may 
make ſuch an Action of mine evil, when - 
ever the Evils which will probably be oc- 
caſion'd by the Action, are greater than 
the Evils occaſion d by the Omiſſion. 


Ay this is the Reaſon that many Laws 
hibit Actions in general, even when 
ome particular Inſtances of thoſe Actions 
would be very uſetul ; becauſe an univerſal 
Allowance of them, conſidering the Miſs 
takes Men would probably fall into, would 
be more pernicious than an univerſal Pro- 
hibition; nor could there be any more 
ſpecial Boundarys fix'd between the right 
and wrong Caſes. In fuch Caſes, it is the 
Duty of Perſons to comply with the ge- 
nerally uſeful Conſtitution ; or if in ſome 
very important Inſtances, the Violation of 
the Law would be of leſs evil Conſequence 
than Obedience to it, they muſt patiently 
reſolve to und thoſe Penalties, which 
the State has, for valuable Ends to the 
Whole, appointed: and this Diſobedience 
will have nothing criminal in it. 
N ; 'Na- X. FROM 
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Sect. 3. 


Partial 
Benevo- 


lence, hu would moſt recommend to our Election. as 


h VIrt 4045. 
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X. From the two laſt Obſervations, we 
may fee what Actions our moral Senſe 


the molt perfect Virtuous : Viz. ſuch as 
appear to have the moſt univerſal unlimited 
Tendency to the greateſt and moſt extenſive 
Happineſs of all the rational Agents, to 
whom our Influence can reach. All Bene- 


_ wolence, even toward a Part, is amiable; 


when not inconſiſtent with the Good of the 
Whole : But this is a ſmaller Degree of 

Virtue, unleſs our Beneficence be reſtrain'd 
by want of Power, and not want of Love 
to the M hole. All ſtrict Attachments to 


Partys, Sects, Factions, have but an im- 


perfect Species of Beauty, unleſs when the 
Geod of the M hole requires a ſtricter At- 
rachment to a Part, as iu natural Aﬀec. 
tion, or virtuous Friendſhips; or when 


ſome Parts are fo eminently uſeful to the 


Fhoke, that even univerſal Benevolence 
would determine us with ſpecial Care and 
Affection to ſtudy their Intereſts. Thus 
umi der ſal Benevolence would incline us to 
a more ſtrong Concern for the Intereſts of 


great and generous Characters in a high 


Station, or make us more - earneſtly ſtudy 
the Intereſts of any generous Society, 
whoſe whole Conſtitution was contriv'd to 

omote univerſal Good. Thus a good 
Fancy in Architecture, would lead a Man, 
who was not able to bear the Expence 
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of a compleatly regular Building, to chuſe Sect. 2. 
ſuch a — ra of Ornament as he could N 


keep uniformly thro the ¶ hole, and not 
move him to make a vain unfiniſh'd At- 
tempt in one Part, of what he foreſaw 
he could not ſucceed in as to he M, hole. 
And the moſt perfect Rules of Architecture 
condemn an exceſſive Profuſion of Orna- 
ment on one Part, above the Proportion 
of the Whole, unleſs that Part be ſome 
eminent Place of the Edifice, ſuch as the 
chief Front, or publick Entrance ; the 
adorning of which, would beautify the 
Whole more than an equal Expence of 
Ornament on any other Part. 


Tuls Increaſe of the moral Beauty of 
Actions, or Diſpoſitions, according to the 
Number of Perſons to whom the good 
Effects of them extend, may ſhew us the 
Reaſon why Actions which flow from the 
nearer Attachments of Nature, ſuch as 
that between the Sexes, and the Love of 
our Offspring, are not ſo amiable, nor 
do they appear /0. virtuous as Actions of 
equal Moment of Good towards Perſons 
leſs attach'd ro us. The Reaſon is plainly 
this. Theſe ſtrong Inſtincts are by Nature 
limited to ſmall Numbers of Mankind, ſuch 
as our Wives or Chitdren ; whereas a Dil- 
poſition, which would produce a i, Mo- 
ment of Good to others, no ſpecial 
Attachment, if it was accompany d with 
N 3 natural 
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Sect. 3. natural Power to accompliſh its Intention, 
> would be incredibly more fruitful of great 
and good Effects to the ¶ hole. | | 


Moral Dif. FROM this primary Idea of moral Good 

A, in Actions, ariſes the Idea of Good in thoſe 

figs, Diſpoſitions, whether natural or acquir'd, 

which enable us to do good to others; ar 

which are preſum'd to be defign'd, and ac- 

quir'd or cultivated for that purpoſe. And 

hence thoſe Abilitys, while nothing appears 

contrary to our Preſumption, may increaſe 

our Love to the Poſſeſſor of them; but 

when they are imagin'd to be intended for 

public: Miſchief, they make us hate him 

the more: Such are a penetrating Fudg- 

ment, a tenacious Memory, a . ven- 

tion; Patience of Labour, Pain, Hunger. 

Watching; a Contempt of Wealth, Ru- 

mour, Death. Theſe may be rather call'd 

natural Abilitys, than moral Qualitys. 

Now, a Veneration for theſe Qualitys, 

any further than they are employ'd far 

the publick-Geod, is fooliſh, and flows 

from our moral Senſe, grounded upon a 

falſe Opinion ; for if we plainly ſee them 
maliciouſly employ'd, they make the Agent 

more dereſtable. - | |! 6 


How we XI. To finda unkver ſab Canon to com- 
8 pute the Morality of any Actions, with all 
lit el Ac their Circumſtances, when we judge of the 
%% Actions done by our ſelves, or by others, 


our Senſe 
- of thep, Wy 
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we muſt obſerve the following Free Sect: 
@ We 


or JIG) 
tance of any 4 


218 3 
gent, or the Quantity of pablict G 


produc'd by him, is Ban Ratio 
of his 1 and Abilitys : or (by 
ſubſtituting the initial Letters for the Words, 
as M= Moment of Good, and e e 
S — Ma=IbcA. mT 


2. In like egen che Dimas of pri- 
vate Good, or Intereſt produc d by any 
Perſon to himſelf, is in a compound Ratio 
of his Se. Love, and Abilitys : or (ſub- 
» n L=Sed.. | 


3. Warn i in co paring che — of 
two Actions, the Av:/3tys of the Agents 
are equal; the Moment of publick Good 
produc'd by them in like Circumſtances, is 
= ey Benevolence. or M. 


* 
* 1 — 


4 W a EN Benevolence in two Agents 
is equal, and other Circumſtances'alike; the 


Moment of publick Good i as de Ales: 
or M= Axl. 
, or their 


. T mi Virtue chen af ng 
 Benevvlence, is always d:retiHy as the Mo. 
went of Good produc'd .in like Circum- 
| . 9＋—h— ec. I. or 
wy | S 

| oF N 4 | 6. Bur 


184 4. INQUIRY o 
Sect 3. » * Im „oha ese 
NG 6. Bur as "the a Conſequences. of 

our Actions are various, ſome good to our 

ſelves,” and vii to the Publick'z and others 
evil to our ſelves, and good to the Pub- 
lick; or either 2c both to our ſelves and 

| others, or pernicious: to both; the entite 

Motive to good Actions is not always Be. 

ne bolence alone; or Motive to Evil, Ma- 
tice alone; (nay, this laſt is ' ſeldom. 
Motive at all) Wi in moſt Actions we 
muſt look upon ge Love as another Force, 
logic conſpiring with Benevolence. and: 

ng it. 2 4 are * by N 

rivate Iutereſt, as well as 2 

of Ye ſometimes. oppoſing 2 
zence, When the good Action is any way 
difficult or painful in the Performance, 
or agtrimental in its Conſequences to: the 

Agent. In the former Caſe, MB 

' zBA+SA;; and therefore ns 


_ | and pe lu the latter Cale. 


e ba- ' therefore BA" 
ts A= ad = Mo e / 


1 1 55 2 A * 10 1 22 £ 


Iman 26 e e wall be“ berg 


SEED 5 


Morar GOOD and Evirt. th; 


tereſt + which when it concurs with Be- Sed: 3. 
#evolence, in any Action capable of In 
creaſe, or Diminution, muſt produce a great- 
er Quantity of Good, than Benevolence 
alone in ah fame Abilitys; and therefore 
when the Moment of Good, in an Action 
artly intended for the God of the Agent, 

but equal to the Moment of Good in the 
Action of another Agent, influenc'd only by 
Benevolence, the former is lels virtuous; 
and in this Caſe the Intereſi muſt be de- 
ducted to find the true Effect of the Bene vo- 
dence; or Virtue. In the ſame manner, when 
lutereſt is oppoſite to Benevolence, and 
yet is ſurmounted by it; this Intereſt muſt 

added to the Moment, to increaſe the 
Pirtue of the Action, or the Strength of 
2 . Or thus, in advantageous 


irie. B. And in laboriour, pain - 
dangerous or expenſive Virtue, B= 
WH By Iptereft, in this laſt Caſe, is un- 


Serfiood all the Advantage which che A 


gent might haye obtain d by omitting the 
Action. which is a #egatzve Motive to * 
it; and this, when 9 en Be 2; 5 


Poſitive. . 


Bur here we muſt EO» that no . Intention, 
a not intended, altho caſually, or 2 Fer. 


y redounding to us from the ACHIOD, e 4 5 2 


— Q?A@O___w_—— 


— 4 
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Sect. 3. does at all affect its Morality to make it 
less amiable ; nor does any Di or 

Evil unforeſeen, or not reſolved n, 
make a kind Action more virt usa; 
in ſuch Caſes Se Love neither aſſiſts nor 
oppoles Benevolence. Nay, Self-Intereſt 
then only diminiſhes the Benevolence, 
when without this View of Iutereſ the 
Action would not have been undertaken, 
or ſo much Good would not have been pro- 
duc'd by the Agent; and it extenuates the 
Vice of an evil Action, only when with- 
out this Intereſt the Action would not 
have been pleaſing to the Agent, or ſo 
much Evil have been produc'd by him. 


Tux ſixth Axiom only explains the ex- 
ternal Marks by which Men muſt judge, 
_ do not _ into each others _— ; 

it ma happen in many Caſes, 

that Men may — . ſuffici- 
ent to ſurmount any Difficulty, and yet 
they may meet with none at all: And in 
that Caſe, it is certain there is as much 
Virtue in the Agent, tho he does not 
give ſuch Proof of it to his Fellow-Crea- 
tures, as if he had furmounted Difficultys 
in his kind Actions. And this too muſt 

the Caſe with the Deity, to whom no- 


thing is dilficpll. | 


5 Six 
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3. 30 | Seat 7 
SINCE then Benevolence, or Virtue in 2 

any Agent, 7, or as — , and no 

Being can act above his natural Ability; 

that muſt be the Perfection of Virtue where 

M. = A, or when the Being acts to the ut- 

moſt of his Power for the public Good; 

and hence the Perfection of Virtue in this 

Caſe, or s is as Unity. And this may 
ſhew us the only Foundation for the boaſt- 
ing of the S7Zozc&s, ©** That a Creature ſup- 
* pos d Innocent, by purſuing V irtue with 
his utmoſt Power, may in Virtue equal 
+ the Gods.” For in their Cale, if [A] or 

the 7 14 be Infinite, unleſs [M] or the 

pr 


Good to oduc'd in the whole, be fo 
too, the Virtue is not abſolutely perfect; 
and the Quotient can never ſurmount U- 
wy. | 
XII. Taz fame Axioms may he 'd Moral 
to compute the moral Evil A APY ; cnn 
that is, _— the Diſpoſition which leads 
us to Evil, Hatred, tho it is oftner only 
Se. Love, with Inadvertence to its Con- 
ſequences; then, 


101. TE Moment of Evil produc d 
any Agent, is as the Product of his Hs 


fred into his Ability, or u And, 
KEE. 


g sah. Is equal Abilitys, Hf 


340. Wren Hatredis equal ; _ 
And, 


BU. Tux Degree of moral Evil, or 
I, which is equal to the Hatred or 


* of publick Good, is . 
HA . 


"5thly. T ar Motives of Intereſt may co- 
operate with Hatred. ot oppoſe it the fame 
way as vm won . then accord- 

Self-Intereſt may partly excite to the 
1 and ſo diminiſh the Evil; or diſ- 
ſuade from it, and fo increaſe it, the Malice 


nerv mu. it, or ä in like 


manner as in ay Caſe of moral Good. 


nun. Bur we muſt obſerve, that not only In- 

Foreſight. nacence oh e from all Mortals. bur 
they are preſum d from their Nature, in 
ſome m — inclin d to publick Good ; ſo 
that a bare Abſence of this Deſire is enough 
to make an Agent be reputed Evil: Nor is 
a direct Intention of publict Evil neceſſary 
to make an Action evil, it is enough — 
it flows from Se Love, with a plain Ne 


lect of the Goo of others, or an Inſenſi- 
bility 
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— — their Miſery, which we either ac- 


foreſee, or hve: a TE," 1 IS 
2 of. 


l chat that publick fo 
vil which I neither certainly foreſee, nor 


have actual Preſumptions of, as the Conse 
quence of my Action, does not make my 
preſent p—: 4 Criminal, or Odious; even 
altho I might have | foreſeen this Evil by a 


ſerious Examination of my own Actions; 
becauſe ſuch Actions do not, at preſent, 


'Bene- 


evidence either Malice, or want: o 
volence: 2 certain, that 
ior gence, in not examin 

ee — of my Actions, is a — - 
ron of "The want of that Degree: of 
good Affections which is neceſſary to a 
virtuans Character; and conſequently'rhe 
Guile properly lies in this Neglect. rather 
than in an Action which really flows from 

a good Intention. Human Laus however, 
4 ich cannot examine the Jutrentiomt, or 
ſecret Knowledge of the Agent, muſt judge 
in groſs of the Action itſelf 8 
all that Knowledge 


n we are ch ro bann. 


IN like manner, * * TY which 
I did not actually foreſee and intend, makes 
my Action morally Good ; however Ha- 
man Laws or Governours, who cannot 
n into Mens Intentions, — 
| 13 ecret 


190 An INQUIRY concerning 
Set. 3. ſecret Deſizns, juſtly reward Actions which 
tend tp the publick Good, altho the A- 


gree of Benevolence, which 
ne volence neceſſarily amiable. 
ever the better pleas d with a barren rocky 


ber was engag d to thoſe Actions only 
y felſſb Lieus; and conſequently had 
no virtuous Diſpoſition influencing him to 
Tus difference in degree of Guilt be · 
tween Crimes of Ignorance, when the Ip- 


norance is Vincible, and Faulty, as to 
natural Tendency of the Action; and 


which are vaſtly more odious. 


XIII. From Axiom the 57h, we may 
form almoſt a demonſtrative Concluſion, 
that we have a Sen/e'of Goodne/F and mo- 
% rat Beauty in Actions, diſtinct from Ad. 
vantage; for had we no other Founda- 


tion of A ion of Actions, but the Aa. 
vantage which might ariſe to us from them. 
if were done toward our ſelves, we 


make no Account of the Ab:/:7ys 
of the Agent, but would barely eſteem 
them to their Moment. The 
Abilitys come in only to ſhew the De- 
ſes Be- 
ho was 


Farm, 
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Farm, or an inconvenient Houſe, by Sect. 3. 
being told that the poor Farm gave as www... , 
Increaſe as it could ; or the 
accommodated its Poſſeſſor as well , 

And yet in our Sentiments 
oment 1s | 


Agent could do for the PA 
4 2 his Friend. | 
XIV. Taz moral Beauty of Characters ala % 
ariſes from their Actions, or ſincere Inten- 7 l. 


their fix'd Denen. and not accordi 
to any particular Sallys of unkind Paſ- 
ſions ; altho theſe abate the Beauty of 
good Characters, as the Motions of the 
kind — diminiſh the Deformity of 
the ones. What then properly con- 
ſtitutes a virtuous Character, is not ſome. 
few accidental Motions of Compaſſion, na- 
tural Affection, or Gratitude ; but ſuch a 
fix'd Humanity, or Deſire of the publick 
Good of all, to whom- our Influence can 
extend, as uniformly excites us to all Acts 
of Beneficence, according to our utmoſt 
Prudence and Knowledge of the Intereſts of 
others: and a ſ{rong Benevolence will not 
fail to make us careful of informing our 
ſelves right, concerning the trueſt ä 
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Sect. 3. of ſerving the Intereſts of, Mankind. Every 


WY V Motion indeed of the kind Aebtions ape 

s in ſome degree amiable; but _ 
minate the Character from the . 
in ava has! 110 


Inſtinct XV. Ib ad ib wha Reaſon ſoms 8 
may be the will not allow that to be Virtue, which 
ſpring 7 flows from Inſtint?s, or Paſſions ;\ but 
how do they help themſelves ? They ſay, 
Virtue ariles Rom Reaſon.” What is 

" Reaſon but that Sagacity we huve in+proſe- 
— = any End? 3 ultimate End pro- 
by the common Maraliſts is the Hap. 
Bie of the Agent himſelf, and this cer- 
rainly he is determin'd to purſue from In. 
inet. Now may not another Iaſtiuct to- 

ward the Public, or the Good of others, 

be as proper a Principle of Virtus, as the 
Iuſtinct toward private Happineſs ? And is 

there not the ſame Occaſion for the Exerciſe 

of our Reaſon in ing the „as 

the latter? This is certain, that whereas 

we behold the „ef Actions of others, 

with Jadiſßerence at beſt, we ſee ſomething 
amiable in every Action which flows from 
kind Affection or Paſſions toward others; 

if they be conducted by Prudence, ſo as 

any way to attain 'their End. Our pa/- 
ſinnate Actions, as we ſhew'd * e are 
not always Self -imereſted ; "ve < our In- 


— 


— 


430 8% H. A 8. * * I; = 
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tention is not to free our ſelves from the Sect. 


VUneaſme/s of the Paſſion, but to alter the 
State of the Oꝶect. 


Ir it be faid, © That Actions from 
« Inſtintt, are not the Effect of Pru- 
„% gence and Choice; this Objection 
holds full as y againſt the Actions 
which flow from Se Love; ſince the uſe 
of our Reaſon is as requiſite, to find the 
oper Means of promoting publick Good, 
a — Good. 2 — as — be an 
Inſlinct, or a Determination previous to 
Reaſon, which makes us purſue private 
Good, as well as publick Good, as our 
-End ; there is the ſame occaſion for Pru- 
dence and Choice, in the Election of pro- 
per Means for promoting of either, I ſee 
no harm in ſuppoſing, ** that Men are na:u- 
«* rally diſposd to Virtue, and not leit 
« merely indifferent, to be ingag d in Ac- 
tions only as they appear to tend to their 
« own private Good.” Surely, the Suppo- 
ſition of a benevolent univerſal Infimi?, 
would recommend human Nature, and its 
Aurho k, more to the Love of a good 
Man, and leave room enough for the Ex- 
erciſe of our Neaſon, in contriving and 
ſertling Rights, Laws, Conſtitutions ; in 
invent ing Arts, and prattiſing them ſo as to 
gratify, in the molt effectual manner. that 
generous Inc linat ion. And if we muſt bring 
in Se/f-Love to ow Virtue —_ 


194 


Sect. 3. little Reflection will diſcover, as ſhall ap- 
WYV pear 


<a 4 
rag tion to moral S 


$1075. 


As INQUIRY concerning 


hereafter, that this . is our 
reateſt Happmeſs ; and thence we ma 
i to 9 as much as able, 
this ſweet Di ſpaſition, and to deſpiſe ey 
oppoſite Intereſt, Not that we can be fru 
Virtuout, if we intend only to obtain the 
Pleaſure which accompanies Bene ficence, 
without the Love of others Nay, this very 
Pleaſure is founded on our being conſcious 
of diſintereſted Love to others, as the Spring 
of our Actions. But Se/f-Intereſt may be 
our Motive, in chuſing to continue in 
this agreeable State, tho it cannot be the 
ſole, or principal Motive of any Action, 
which to our moral Senſe appears Virtuons. 


Tus applying a mathematical Calcula- 


ubjefts, will appear per- 
haps at firſt extravagant and wild = 


ſome Corollarys, which are eaſily and cer- 
tainly deduc d below *, may ſhew the Con- 
veniency of this Attempt, if it could be fur- 
ther purſu d. At preſent, we ſhall only draw 
this one, which ſeems the moſt joyful ima- 
12323 even to the loweſt rank of Man- 
ind, vis. That no external Circumſtan- 
ces of Fortune, no. involuntary Diſad- 
vantages, can e any Mortal from 
the moſt beroick Virtue.” For how ſmall 
ck Good be, 


= _—" * — 4" 


. 


— 
= 
— 
— 
1 
þ 
U 
| 

, 


bour, the tender Husband and affectionate 


the Promoter of Love and good Under- 
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which any one can accompliſh, yet if his Sec. 3. 
Abilitys are proportionably ſmall, the Gu: 
tient, which expreſſes the Degree of Vir- 
tue, may be as great as any whatſoeyer. 
Thus, not only the Prince, the State/man, 
the General, are le of true Heroiſin, 
tho theſe are the chief Characters, whoſe 
Fame is diffus d thro various Nations and 

es; but when we find in an honeſt Trader, 
the kind Friend, the faithful prudent Ad- 
wiſer, the charitable and hoſpitable Neigb- 


Parent, the /edate yet chearful Compa- 
nion, the generous Aſſiſtant of Merit, the 
cautions Allayer of Contention and Debate, 


— S — 2. . T _ 


Panding among Acquaintances ; if we con- 
fider, that theſe were a// the good Offices 
which his Station in the World gave him 
an Opportunity of performing to Mankind, 


we muſt judge this Character really as ami 


able, as thole, whoſe external Splendor daz- 
zles an injudicious World into an . 1 
that they ate the only Heroes in Virtue.” | 
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* — — r 
SECT. W. 

All Mankind agree in this general 
Foundation of their Approbation 

e moral Actions. The Grounds 
cf the different Opinions about 


This Moral I. ff 363 op torrent rang. in 
% © that which we have e the 
wr/a. © wniverſal Foundation of this moral Senſe, 
viz. BENEVOLENCE, we have obſerv'd 
already *, that when we are ask'd the Rea- 

ſon of br A tion - rv Fay | * 
edge its V/efulneſ to the 

Fable LY 1 to the Aclor himſelf. If 
we are vindicating a cenſur d Action, and 
maintaining it lawful, we always make 
this one Article of our Defence, That 
«+ it injur'd no body, or did more Go 
than Harm.” On the other hand, when 
we blame any piece of Conduct, we ſhew 
it to be prejudicial to others, beſides the 
Actor; or to evidence at leaſt. a Neglect 
of their Intereſt, when it was in our power 
to ſerve them; or when Gratitude, natural 
Affection, or ſome other diſſutereſted Tye 
War — r 

.  +,* See above, Seft. iii. Art. 3. Par. 3. 


ii 
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ſhould have raisd in us a Study of their Sect. 4. 

Intereſt. If we ſometimes blame fooliſh WWW 
Conduct in others, without any reflection 
upon its Tendency to public Evil, it is 
ſtill occaſiond by our Benevolence, which 
makes us concern d for the Evils befalling 
the Agent, whom we muſt always look 
upon as a part of the Syſtem. We all 
know how great an Extenuation of Crimes 
it is, to alledge, © That the poor Man 
does harm to no body but himſelf; 
and how often this turns Hatred into Pity. 
And yet if we examine the Matter well, we 
ſhall find, that the greateſt part of the Ac- 
tions which are immediately prejudicial to 
our ſelves, and are often look d as in- 
nacent toward others, do really tend to the 
publick Detriment, by making us incapa- 
ble of performing the good Offices we could 
otherwiſe have done, and perhaps would 
have been inclin'd to do, This is the Cafe 
of Intemperance and extravagant Luxury. 


II. Anp further, we may obſerve, that Be- 
no Action of any other Perſon was ever fr pn. 
approv'd by us, fome Apprehen- J Anre- 

| * or ill gr , of ſome ' really bauen. 
moral Quality. If we obſerye the 
>dentiments of Men concerning Actions, we 
ſhall find, that it is always ſome 72ally amia- 
ble and benevolent Appearance which engages 
their Approbation · We may perhaps com- 
mit Milt 9 tend 
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Sect. 4. to the publick Good, which do not; or be 
N fo ſtupidly inadyertent, that while our At- 

tention is fix d on ſome partial good Ex- 

feet, we may quite over- look many 

evil Conſequences which counter- ballance 

the Good. Our Reaſon may be very 
deficient in its Office, by giving us par- 

tial Repreſentations ' of the tendency of 
Actions ; bur it is ſtill ſome apparent Spe- 

cies of Benevolence which commands our 

| 8 And this Senſe, like our 
other Senſes, tho counter-ated from Mo- 
tives of external Advantage, which are 

ſtronger than it, ceaſes not to operate, 

but Strength enough to make us un- 

eaſy and diſſatie d with our ſelves; even 

a as the Senſe of Taſting makes us loath, 
and diſlike the nauſeous Potion which we 
may force our ſelves, from Intereſt, to 

ſwallow. : * F000 


Falſe . [x is therefore to no purpoſe to al- 

probations. ledge here, That many Actions are 
really done, and approy'd, which tend 
<* to the aniverſal Detriment.” For the 
ſame way, Actions are often performi'd, 
and in the mean time approv'd, which 
tend to the Hurt of the Actor. But 
as we do not from the latter, infer the 
Actor to be void of Se Love, or a Seuſe 
of Intereſt; no more ſhould we infer from 
the former, that ſuch Men are void of a 
Sen/e- of "Morals, or à deſire of T__ 
87 0 . 
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Cod. The matter is plainly this. Men Sect 4. 
are oſten miſtaken in the Tendency of Ac 


1 to public, or 8 8 
Nay, metimes violent Paſſions, while 
they laſt, will make them 


approve very bad 
Actions in a moral Senſe, or or very perni- 
ciaus ones to the Agent, as advantageous : 

But this proves only. That ſometimes 
there may be ſome more violent Motive 
to Action, than a oy of moral Good; 
„or that Men, by Paſſion, may become 

**+blind even to their own Intereſt. ” | 


- Bur to prove that Men are void of a 
nip Senſe, we ſhould find ſome Inſtan- 
.ces of cruel, malicious Actions, done, and 
d in others, when there is no Mo- 
trve of Intereſt, real or apparent, ſave 
gratifying that very Deſire of Miſchief to 
others : We muſt find a Country where 
Murder in cold blood, Tortures, and eve- 
ry thing malicious, without any Advan- 

rage, % if not 'd, at leaſt look d 

with indifference, and raiſes no Aver- ' 
toward the Actors in the unconcern'd 

Spectators: We mult find Men with whom 7 
the Treacherous, *Ongrateful, Cruel, are 
in the ſame account Wiel the Generous, 
Friendly, Faithful, and Humans; and who 
the latter, no more than the for- 
mer, in all Caſes where they are not affected 
by the Influence” of theſe Diſpoſirions, or 
when the natural Good or Evil befals other 
"7 WY Perſons. 
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Sect. 4. Perſons. And it may be queſtion d, whether 
the *Onever/e, ho lg enough, and ſtor d 

with no incon le variety of Charac- 
ters, will yield us any Inſtance, not only 
of a Nation, but even of a Club, or a /in- 
gle Perſon, who will think all Actions in- 
different. but thoſe which regard his own 
Concerus. 4s er ett: mill 


| | a} Vi IL 
Diverſay III. Fa oM what has been ſaid, we may 
of Mane caſily account. for the vaſt, Diver/ity of 
counted moral Principles, in various Nations, and 
for. Ages; which is indeed a good Argument 

againſt innate Ideas, or Principles, but 

will not evidence Mankind to be void of a 

morai Senſe to perceive Virtue or Vice 

in Actions, when they occur to their Obſer- 
vatiou. ann wt 


Tur Grounds of this Diverſity, are 
principally theſe : | tos Cray MY 


ren v. | Iſt. DirrERENT Opinions of Happi- 
maus Ne- ne, or natural Good, and of the moſt 
3534 Means to advance it. Thus in 
nel, one Country, where there prevails a coure- 
geous Diſpoſition, where Liberty is count- 

ed a greas (Good, and Har an incumſide. 

rable £711, all Inſurrections in Deſence of 
Privileges, will have the Appearance af 
moral Gad to our Senſe, becauſe of their 
ing benevolent ; and yet the | ſame 
Senſe of moral Good in Benevolence, ſhall 
$41 2 4 1n 
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in another Country, where the Spirits of gect. 4. 
Men are more abject and timosout, where 


Civil War appears the greateſt natural 
Evil, and Liberty no great Purchaſe, 
make the ſame Actions appear odiouc. So 
in SpARTA, where, thro Contempt of 
Wealth, the Security of Poſſeſſions was 
not much regarded. the thing chiefly 
deſir d, as naturally good to the State, 
was to abound in a hardy ſhifting Touth ; 
Theft, if dexterouſly perform d. was fo 
little odious, that it receiv'd the Counte- 
nance of a Law to give it Impunity. | 


MOM, Ot *:1 | > £2 1 

Bur in theſe, and all other Inſtan- 
ces of the like nature, the Approbation 
is founded on Benevolence, becauſe of 
ſome real, or ent Tendency to the 
publick Good. For we are not to imagine, 
that his Senſe ſhould give us, without Ob- 
ſervation, Ideas of complex Actions, or 
of their natural Tendencys to Good or 
Ewil :- It only determines us to approye 
Benevolence, whenever it appears in any 
Action, and to hate the contrary. So our 
Senſe of Beauty does not, without Re- 
flection, Inſtruction, or Obſervation, give 
us Ideas of the regular Solide, Temples, 
Cirque, and Theatres ; but determines us 
to approve and delight in "Un:formity amid/t 
Variety, wherever we obſerve it. Let us 
read the Preambles of any Laws we count 
unjuſt, or the Vindications of any *. 

t 
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Sect. 4. ted Practice by the Moraliſte, and we ſhall 
find no doubt, that Men are often miſtaken 


Travellers 


accounts of 
barbarous 


Cuſtoms, * 


in computing the Exceſs of the natural 
Good, or evil Conſequences of certain Ac- 
tions; but the Ground on which any Ac- 
tion is approv'd, is ſtill ſome Tendency 
to the greater natural Good of others, 
apprehended by thoſe who approve it. 


Tux fame Reaſon may remove alſo the 
Objections againſt the UDniver ſality of this 
Senſe, from ſome Storys of Travellers, 


concerning ffrange Crueltys practis d to- 
ward cis ae or Children, in certain 


Countrys. If ſuch Actions be done in 


ſudden angry Paſſions, they only prove, 


that other Motives, or Springs of Action, 


may overpower Benevolence in its ſirongeſt 
Ties; add: if they really be re 
allow'd. look d upon as innocent, and 


vindicated; it is certainly under ſome A 


cure them from Inſults of Enemys, to a- 
void the Infirmitys of Age, whic 


pearance of Benevolence; ſuch as to ſe- 


perhaps 


greater Evils than Death, or to free 
the vigorous and uſeful Citizens from the 


Charge of maintaining them, or the Trou- 


bles of Attendance upon them. A love of 


Pleaſure and Eaſe, may, in the immediate 


tions are continu d, notwithſtanding all the 


Agents, be ſtronger in ſome Inſtances, 


than Gratitude toward Parents, or natural 


Affection to Children. But that ſuch Na- 
Toil 


— 
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Toil in educating their Young, is ſtill a ſuffi- Sect. 4. 
cient Proof of natural Affection For 1 
fancy we are not to imagine any nice Laws 

in ſuch Places, compelling Parents to a pro- 

per Education of ſome certain number of 

their Offspring. We know very well that 
an Appearance of publict Good, was the 
Ground of Laws, equally barbarous, enact- 
ed by Ly cuR us and SoLon, of killing 
the deform d, or weak, to pre vent a bur- 
denſome Croud of uſeleſs Citizens. | 


A lars ingenious Anthor o has juſtly 
obſery'd the Abſurdity of the . 
Taſte, which has poſſeſs d both the Rea- 
_— ww — riters of Travels. They 

Account of the natu- 
— il Hons, 4 Familys, Aſſociations, 
Friendſhips, Clans, of the Indians ; and 
as rarely do they. mention their Abhor- 
rence of Treachery among themſelves ; 
their Proneneſ+ to mutual Aid, and to 
the Defence of their ſeveral States ; their 
Contempt of Death in defence of their 
Country, or upon points of Honour. Theſe 
are but common Storys No need to j 
« travel to the Jadie for what we ſee in | 
Europe every Day.” The Entertainment 
therefore in theſe ingenious Stadys conſiſts 
chiefly in exciting Horror, and 
4 Ton Frare. The hum, i of 


+ 14. Safer, Vol. x 346, 7, 9, „, S. Pe 
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Se. 4.the Bulk of the Indians in ſupport of their 
Aires and Offspring, or Relations, has no- 


thing of the Prodigiout. But a Human 
Sacrifice, a Feaſt upon Enemys Carcaſes, 
can raiſe an Horror and Admiration of 
the wondrous Barbarity of Indians, in Na- 
tions. no ſtrangers to the Maſſacre at Pa- 
rig, the Iriſb Rebellion, or the Journals of 


the Iuguiſition. Theſe they behold with 


fon in Mo- 
rals, 


in many P 


religious Veneration ; but the IJadian Sa- 
crifices, flowing from a like Pervexſion of 
Humanity by Superſtitzon, raiſe the high- 
eſt Abhorrence and Amazement. What is 
molt ſurprizing in theſe — fo is the won- 
drous Credulity of ſome Gentlemen, of great 
Pretenſions in other matters to Caution of 
Aſſent, for theſe marvellous Memoirs of 
Monks, Fryars, Sea- Captains, tes; 
and for the Hiſſorys, Annals, + 22 
Os, receiv'd by Oral Tradition, or Hie- 
roglyphicks. = 13 


Mx have Neaſon given them, to judge 
of the Tendencys of their Actions, that 
they may not ſtypidly follow the firſt Ap- 
pearance of pubhekt Good; but it is ſtill 
lame Appearance of Good which they pur 
ſue. And it is e, that Reaſon is uni- 
verſally allow d to Men, notwithſtandi 
all the ſtupid, ridiculous Opinions receiv 
founded upon thoſe very Opinionc. ſnall 
ſeem an Argument againſt wy meg; 
2441 ' 0 
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altho the bad Conduct is not — by any Sect. 4 
Irregularity in the moral Senſe, to a NS 
wrong Judgment or Opinion. If putting 
the Aged to death, wich all its Conſe- 
quences, really tends to the pub/ick Good, 
and to the er Miſery of the Aged, it 
is no doubt 2 nay, perhaps the 
Aged chuſe it, in hopes of a future State. 

a deform d, or weak Race, could never, 


Ingenuity and Art, make themſelves 
mul to Mankind, bur ſhould grow an ab- 


ſolutely un able Burden, ſo as to in- 
_ a whole State in Miſery, it is uſt 
ne wy them to death. This all ll 
ut, in the Caſe of an over- loaded 
Boat "5 a Storm. And as for Killing of 
their Children, when Parents are 
ciently ftock'd, it is practis d, and 
allow d from Se/f-love ; but I can ſcarce 
think it paſles for a Action any 
where. If Vood, or Stone, or Metal be 
a Derry, have Government, and Power, 
and have been the Authors of Benefits 
to us; it is morally amiable to praiſe | 
and them. Or if the true Derry | 
be pleas'd with Worſhip before Statues, or | 
any other Symbol of fo 7 — more immediate 
Preſence, or Influence ; ; eig ip is | 


virtuous. If he deligh 1 Pe- | 
nances, Ceremonys, DO inn they are | 
alLlendable. Our Senſe of Free gene- | 


rally leads us exactly enough ac to | 
our Opinions; and W <6 abſurd 
Prac- | 
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Set. 4. Practices which prevail in the World, are 

noch better Arguments that Men have no 
Reaſon, than that they have no moral 
Senſe of Beauty in Actions. 


Narrow IV. Tux next Ground of Dzverſity in 
9/em: , Sentiments, is the Diverſity of Syſtems, 
. to which Men, from fooliſh Opinions, 
Senſe. confine their Benevolence. We inſinuated 
above“, that it is regular and beautiful 
to have ſtronger Benevolence, toward the 
morally good Parts of Mankind, who are 
#/eful to the M hole, than toward the »/e- 
leſs or pernicious. Now if Men receive a 
low, or baſe Opinion of any Body, or Sec 
of Men ; if they imagine them bent upon 
the Deſtruction of the more valuable Parts, 
| or but «/e/e/s Burdens of the Earth; Bene- 
| volence itſelf will lead them to neglect the 
Intereſts of ſuch, and to ſuppreſs them. 
This is the Reaſon, why, among Nations 

who have high Notions of Virtue, ev 
Action toward an Enemy may pals for aſl; 
why RoMaNs, and GREEKs, could ap- 
prove of making thoſe they call'd Barba- 

rians, Slaves. 


Sefts perni- A LATE ingenious Author f juſtly ob- 
| r, ſeryes, ©* That the various SecZs, Partys. 
| e Fattions, Cabals of Mankind in larger 


— — — 


| * > 

| i * See SefF, iii. Art. 10. Par. 1. + Id. 
| Ekſſay on Wit and Humour, Part iii. Se. ii. Vol. 1. p. 110. 
yon Wand Humor, 4 855 
| ; 
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«« Societys, are all influenc'd by a publick Sect. 4. 

Spirit That ſome generous Notions of Www 

«« publick Good, ſome ſtrong friendly Diſ- 

«« poſitions, raiſe them at firſt, and excite 

„Men of the ſame Faction or Cabal to 

the moſt diſintereſted mutual Succour and 

„ Aid; Thar all the Contentions of the 

different Factions, and even the fierceſt 

*« Wars againſt each other, are influenc'd 

„by a ſociable publick Spirit in a limited 

«« Syſtem.” But certain it is, that Men 

are little oblig'd to thoſe, who often art- 

fully raiſe and foment this Party Spirit ; or 

cantonize them into ſeveral Secs for the 

Defence of very trifling Cauſes. Aſſocia- 

tions for innocent Commerce, or Manufac- 

tures ; Cabals for Defence of Liberty a- 

gainſt a Tyrant ; or even lower Clubs for \ 

Pleaſantry, or Improvement by Conver- 

ſation, are very amiable and good. But 

when Mens heads are filled with ſome 

trifling Opinions ; when deſigning Men 

raiſe in their Minds ſome unaccountable No- 

tion of Sanctity, and Religion, in Tenets 

or Practices, which neither increaſe our | 

Love to Gop, or our own Species; when | 

the ſeveral Factions are taught to look upon 

each other as Odzous, Contemptible, Pro- 

fane, becauſe of their different Tenets, or 

Opinions ; eyen when theſe Tenets, whe- 

ther true or falſe, are perhaps perfectly uſe- | 

leſs to the publick Good; when the keeneſt | 

Paſſions are rais'd about ſuch Trifles, 2 | 
| = - - 


| 


| 
| 


Sec. 4. Men begin 
FF ic'ſelf has no Evil in it; and to tove the 
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in to hate each other for what, of 


Zealots of their own Se for what is no 
way valuable ; nay, even for their Fury, 
Rage, and Malice againſt oppoſite Sects; 
(which is what all Partys commonly call 
Zeal) "tis then no wonder if our moral 
Senſe be much impair'd, and our natural 
Notions of Good and Evil almoſt loſt ; 
when our Admiration, and Love, or Con- 
tempt, and Hatred, are thus peryerted from 
their natural Objects. 


Ir any Mortals are ſo happy as never 
to have heard of the Party-Teners of moſt 
of our Sects; or if they have heard of 
them, have either never eſpous d any Sect, 
or all equally ; they bid faireſt for a truly 
aatural and good Diſpoſition, becauſe their 
Tempers have never ſoured about vain 
Trifles; nor have they contracted any 
Sullenneſs, or Rancour againſt any Part 
of their own Kind. If any Opinions de- 
ſerve to be contended for, they are thoſe 
which give us lovely Ideas of the Derry, 
and of our Fellow-Creatures : If any Opi- 
nions deſerve ſition, they are ſuch as 


Taiſe Scruples in our Minds about the Good- 


neſs of PROVIDENCE, or repreſent our 
Fellow-Creatures as baſe and /#lff5, by 
inſtilling into us ſome ill- natur d. cun- 
Ding, rend Infinuations, ** that our moſt 


«« generous Actions proceed wholly from 
* e 
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« ſelfiſh Views.” This wiſe Philoſophy Sect. 4. 
of ſome Moderns, after EPIc uRus, muſt . 


be fruitful of nothing but Diſcontent, Su/- 
Picton, and Fealonſy ; a State infinitely 


worſe than any little tranfitory [nurys 
to which we might be expos'd by a good- 


natur'd Credulity. But thanks be to the 
kind AuTHoR of our Nature, that, in 
ſpite of ſuch Opinions, our Nature it ſelf 
leads us into Friendſbip, Truſt, and mu- 
tual Confidence. 


Were we freely converſant with Rob- 
bers, who ſhew a moral Senſe in the equal 
or Fe Diviſion of their Prey, 
and in Faith to each other, we ſhould find 
they have their own ſublime moral Ideas 
of their Party, as Generous, Courageous, 
Truſty, nay Honeſt too ; and that thoſe 
we call Honeſt and Induſtrious, are ima- 
gin'd by them to be Mean. ſpirited, Selfiſh, 
Churliſh, or Luxurious; on whom that 
Wealth is ill beſtow'd, which therefore they 
would apply to better Uſes, ro maintain 
83 Men, who have a Right to a 

iving as well as their Neighbours, who 
are their profeſs d Enemys. Nay, if we 
obſerve the Diſcourſe of our profeſs d De- 
bauchees, our moſt diſſolute Rakes, we 
ſhall find their Vices cloth'd, in their Ima- 
ginations, with ſome amiable Dreſs of 
Liberty, Generoſity, juſt Reſentment a- 
gainſt the 2 of artful Rules to 
| en- 
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SeR. 4. enſlave Men, and rob them of their Plea- 
V ſures. 


PERHAPS never any Men purſi'd Vice 
long with Peace of Mind, without ſome 
{ach deluding Imagination of moral Good *, 
while they may be ſtill inadvertent to the 
barbarous and inhuman Conſequences of 
their Actions. The Idea of an i//-natur'd 
Villain, is too frightful ever to become fa- 
miliar to any Mortal. Hence we fhall 
find, that the ba/eſt Actions are drels'd in 
ſome tolerable Mast. What others call A. 
Varice, appears to the Agent a prudent 
Care of a Family, or Friends; Fraud, 
artful Condut? ; Malice aud Revenge, a 
juſt Senſe of Honour, and a Vindication of 
our Right in Poſſeſſions, or Fame; Fire 
and Sword, and Deſolation among Enemys, 
a juſt thorow Defence of our Country ; 
Perſecution, a Zeal for the Truth, and for 
the eternal Happineſs of Men, which He- 
reticks oppoſe. In all theſe Inſtances, Men 
generally act from a Senſe of Virtue upon 
falſe Opinions, and miſtaken Benevolence ; 
wrong or partial Views of publick 

God, and the means to promote it; or 
(| upon very narrow Syſtems form d by like 
fooliſh Opinions. It is not a Delight in 
the Miſery of others, or Malice, which 
occaſions the horrid Crimes which fill our 


— 
— — — 


— — — —— ̃ — 


* See below, Seat, vi. Art. 2. Par. 1. 
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Hiſtorys ; but generally an izjudicious un- Sect. 
reaſonable Enthuſiaſm tor ſome kind of Ii 
mited Virtue. 


Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 


Tera, quam ſatis of, VIRTUTEM | 
ſt perat ipſam *: 


V. Tus laſt Ground of Diver ſity which Falſe chi 
occurs, are the fal/e Opinions of the Will 3 
or Laws of the DEIT V. To obey theſe 7... "I 
we are determin'd from Gratitude, and a 
Senſe of Right imagin'd in the DEI r v, to 
_ at pleaſure the the Fortunes of his Crea- 

s is ſo abundantly known to 
hats produc'd Follys, Superſtitions, Mur- 
ders, Devaſtations of Kingdoms, from a 
Senſe of Virtue and Duty, that it is needleſs 
to mention particular Inſtances. Only we 
may obſerve, That all thoſe Fo/lys, or 
« Barbaritys, rather confirm than deſtro 
the Opinion of a moral Senſe ;” ſince 
the DET v is believ d to have a Right to 
diſpoſe of his Creatures ; and Gratitude to 
him, if he be conceiv'd good, muſt move 
us to Obedience to his Will : if he be 
not conceiv'd good, Self-love may over- 
come our moral Senſe of the Action which 
we undertake to avoid his Fury. 


ah a _—_ — — ä 
*— * 


* Hor. Ep. 6. Lib. 1. v. 15. 


P 2 As 
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Sect. 4. N 
—— As for the Vices which commonly 


| proceed from Love of Pleaſure, or any 
j violent Paſſion, ſince generally the Agent 
| is ſoon ſenſible of their Evil, and that 
ſometimes amidſt the heat of the Action, 
| they only prove, That this moral Senſe, 
1 and Benevolence, may be overcome by 
if the more importunate Sollicitations of 
| * other Deſires.” 


Obietion VI. BEFORE we leave this Subject, it 
| from inceſt. is neceſſary to remove one of the ſtrongeſt 
Objections againſt what has been ſaid ſo 
often, vis. ** That this Senſe is natural, 
ö * and independent on Cuſtom and Educa- 
| „% fin. The Objection is this, That 
| « we ſhall find /ome Actions always at- 
| «« rended with the ſtrongeſt Abhorrence, 
| even at firſt View, in ſome whole Na- 
| «+ tions, in which there appears nothing 
| * contrary to Benevolence; and that the 
4 „ ſame Actions ſhall in another Nation be 
* counted innocent, or honourable. Thus 
« Inceſt, among Chriſtians, is abhorr'd at 
« firſt appearance as much as Murder ; 
„even by thoſe who do not know or 
reflect upon any neceſſary tendency of 
« jt to the detriment of Mankind. Now 
«« we generally allow, that what is from 
| « Nature in one Nation, would be ſo in all. 
| This Abhorrence therefore cannot be 
| « from Nature, ſince in GREECE, the 
a marry ing 
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*« marrying half Siſters was counted Hhonou- 
* rable; and among the Perſian MAG. 
the marrying of Mothers. Say they 
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Sect. 4 
AY 


then, may not all our Approbation or. 


6 


Diiſlite of Actions ariſe the ſame way 
from Cuſtom and Education? 


Tux Anſwer to this may be eaſily found 
from what is already ſaid. Had we no mo- 
ral Senſe natural to us, we ſhould only 
look upon Inceſt as hurtful to our ſelves, 
and ſhun it, and never hate other znce/iuons 
Perſons, more than we do a broken Mer- 
chant ; ſo that ſtill this Abhorrence ſuppoſes 
a Jen/e of moral Good. And further, it is 
true, that many who abhor Inceſi do not 
know, or reflect upon the natural tendency 
of ſome ſorts of [nceft to the public De- 
triment; but wherever it is hated, it is 
apprehended as offenſive to the Derry, 
and that it expoſes the Perſon concern'd 
to his juſt Vengeance. Now it is univer- 
fally acknowledg'd to be the groſſeſt Ingra- 
titude and Baſeneſs, in any Creature, to 
counteract the Will of the Deity, to 
whom it is under ſuch Obligations. This 
then is plainly a moral evil Quality appre- 
hended in Inceſt, and reducible to the ge- 
neral Foundation of Malice, or rather Want 


of Benevolence. Nay further, where this 


Opinion. that 1nceſ? is offenſive to the 
' Derr v.“ prevails, Inceſt muſt have another 
direct Contrariety to Benevolence; ſince 
Ard P 3 we 
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Sec. 4. we muſt 


apprehend the Inceſinous, as ex- 
ſing an Aſſociate, who ſhould be dear to 
im by the Ties of Nature, to the loweft 
State of Miſery, and Baſeneſs, Infamy 
and Puniſhment. But in thoſe _ 
where no ſuch Opinion prevails of t 
Derry's abhorring or prohibiting Inceſt ; 
if no obvious natural Eviks attend it, it 
may be look'd upon as innocent. And fur- 
ther, as Men who have the Sex/e of Taſting, 
may, by Company and Education, have Pre- 
judices ag Meats they never tafted, as 
—_— ; fo may Men, who have a n- 
ral Senſe, acquire an Opinion by implicit 
Faith, — the moral Ser 4 —— 
they do not themſelves diſcern in them any 
tendency to natural Evil ; imagining that 
others do: or, by Education, they may have 
| ſome Ideas aſſociated, which raiſe an abhor- 
rence without Reaſon. But without a - 
ral Senſe, we could receive no Prejudice 
againſt Actions, under any other View than 
as naturally di ſadantageous to our ſelves. 


vn. Tur Vniuerſality of this moral 
Senſe, and that it is antecedent to Jaſruc- 


tian, may from obſerving the Senti- 
ments of Children, upon hearing the Storys 
with which they are commonly entertain d 


as ſoon as they underſtand L They 
always paſſionately intereſt themſelves on 
that ſide where K7naneſs and Humanity are 
found; and deteſt the Cruel, the * 
| ; is the 
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the Selfiſh, or the Treacherous, How SeQ. 4. 
ſtrongly do we ſee their Paſſions of Foy, WVW 
Sorrow, Love, and Indignation, moy'd by 
theſe moral Repreſentations, even tho there 
has been no pains taken to give them Ideas 
of a Detty, of Laws, of a future Stare, 
or of the more intricate Tendency of the 
uni ver ſai Good to that of each {narvidual ! 
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— 


2 +," "ip. "FW 


A further Confirmation that we 

ave practical Diſpoſitions to Vir- 

tue implanted in our Nature; with 

a further Exphication of our In- 

ſtinct to Benevolence in its va- 

rious Degrees; with the additional 

Motives of Intereſt, viz. Honour, 
Shame and Pity. 


Degrees of I. W E have already endeavour'd to 


prove. That there is a uni- 
« verſ/al Determination to Benevolence in 
«« Mankind, even toward the moſt diſtant 
parts of the Species: But we are not 
to imagine that this Benevolence is equal. 
or in the ſame degree toward a//, There 
are ſome nearer and ſtronger Degrees of Be- 
nevolence, when the Objects ſtand in ſome 
nearer relations to our ſelyes, which have 
obtain d diſtin Names; ſuch as natural Af 


fection, and Gratitude ; or when Benevo- 


lence is increas d by greater Love of EE 
teem. | . l 


onxx Species of natural Affection, viz. 


that in Parents towards their Children, has 
* been 
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of Affection among collateral Relations, 
tho in a weaker degree; which is univer- 
fally obſervable where no Oppoſition of 
Intereſt produces contrary Actions, or 
counterballances the Power of this vatura/ 


Affection. 
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been conſider d already; we ſhall only Sect. 5. 
obſerve further, That there is the ſame kind 


Wr may alſo obſerve, that as to the ver found- 
Affection of Parents, it cannot be entire- 4 n 4 


ly founded on Merit or Acquaintance ; 
not only becauſe it is antecedent to all Ac- 
quaintance, which might occaſion the Love 
of Eſteem ; but becauſe it operates where 
Acquaintance would produce Hatred, even 
toward Children apprehended to be viti- 
ous. And this Affection is further con- 
firm'd to be from Nature, becauſe it is 
always obſery'd to deſcend, and not aſtend 
from Children to Parents mutually, Na- 
TURE, who ſeems ſometimes frugal in her 
Operations, has ſtrongly determin'd Pa- 
rents to the Care of their Children, becauſe 
they univerſally ſtand in abſolute need of 
Support from them; but has left it to Re- 
flection, and a Senſe of Gratitude, to pro- 
duce Returns of Love in Children, toward 
ſuch tender kind Benefattors, who very ſel- 
dom ſtand in ſuch abſolute need of Sup- 
port from their Poſterity, as their Chil- 


* 
. 9 


* See above, Sed, ü. Art. 9. Par. 2, 3. 


dren 


rit, or Ac- 
quaintance. 
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Se. 5. dren did from them. Now did Acquain- 
Wy tance, or Merit produce natural Affection, 
we ſurely ſhould find it ſtrongeſt in Chi. 
dren, on whom all the Obligations are laid 
by a thouſand good Offices ; which yer is 
quite contrary to Obſervation. Nay, this 
Principle ſeems not confin'd to Markind, 
but extends to other Animals, where yet 
we ſcarcely ever ſuppoſe any Ideas of Me- 
Tit ; and is obfery'd to continue in them no 
longer than the — of their Voung 
require. Nor could it be of any ſervice 
to the Voung that it ſhould, ſince when 
they are grown up, they can receive little 
Benefit from the Love of their Dams. But 
as it is otherwiſe with rational Agents, fo 
their Affection are of longer continuance, 
even during their whole lives. 


II. Bur nothing will give us a juſter 
Idea of the wiſe Order in which Hu- 
man Nature is form'd for univer/al Love, 
and mutual good Offices, than conſideri 
that ſtrong attrattion of Benevolence, whic 
we call Gratitude, Every one knows that 
Beneficence toward our ſelves makes a much 
deeper Impreſſion upon us, and raiſes Gra- 
titude, or a ſtronger Love toward the He- 
nefaftor, than equal Beneficence toward a 
third Perſon *. Now becauſe of the vaſt 
Numbers of Mankind, their diſtant Habi- 


* See above, Safl. i, Art. 6. Par, 3. i . 
| tations, 
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tations, and 2 of any one to Sect. 5. 


be remarkably 
that our, Benevolence might not be quite 
diſtracted with a multiplicity of. Objects, 
whoſe equal Virtues would equally recom- 
mend them to our regard; or become uſe- 
leſs, by being equally extended to Multi- 
tudes at vaſt diſtances, whoſe Intereſts we 
could not underſtand, nor be capable of 

ing, having no Intercourſe of Offices 
with them; Nature has more powerfully 
determin'd us to admzre, and love the moral 
Qualitys of others which affect our ſelves, 
and has given us more powerful Impreſſions 
of Good ii toward thoſe who are bene- 
ficent to our ſelves. This we call Gra- 
titude. And thus a Foundation is laid for 
Joyful Aſſociations in all kinds of Buſineſs, 
and virtuos Friendſhips. 


By this Conſtitution alſo the Benefactor 
is more encouragd in his Beneficence, 
and better ſecur d of an zxcreaſe of Hap- 
inefs by grateful Returns *, than if his 
irtze were only to be honourd by the 
colder general Sentiments of Perſons un- 
concern d. who could not know his Neceſ- 
firys, nor how to be profitable to him; 

ially, when they would all be equally 
derermin'd to love innumerable Multitudes, 
whoſe equal Virtues would haye the fame 
Pretenſions to their Love, were there not 


_ — i. a _ 


gee above, Seck. iii, Art, 2. Par, 2. 
an 


to vaſt Multitudes ; WWW 
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Sect. 5. an mmcreaſe of Love, according as the Ob- 
V jet is more nearly attach'd to us, or our 

Friends, by good Offices which affect our 
ſelves, or them,  _ N 


Tris univerſal Benevolence toward all 
Men, we may compare to that Principle of 
Gravitation, which perhaps extends to all 
Bodys in the *Unzverſe ; but, like the Love 
.of Benevolence, mcreaſes as the Diſtance 
is diminiſh'd, and is ſfrongeff when Bodys 
come to touch each other. Now this 1 
creaſe of Attraction upon nearer Approach, 
is as neceſſary to the Frame of the Uni- 
verſe, as that there ſhould be any Attrac- 
tion at all. For a general Attraction, equal 
in all Diſtances, would by the Contrariety of 
ſuch multitudes of equal Forces, put an end 
to all Regularity of Motion, and perhaps 


ſtop it altogether. | 
Tr1s z»creaſe of Love toward the Be- 
ne volent, according to their nearer Ap- 


hes to our ſelves by their Benefits, is 
obſervable in the high degree of Love, 
which Heroes and Law-grvers univerſally 
obtain in their own Countrys, above what 
they find abroad, even among thoſe who 
are not inſenſible of their Virtues; and in 
all the ſtrong Ties of Friendſhip, Acquain- 
tance, Neighhourhood, Partnerſhip ; which 
are exceedingly neceſſary to the Order and 
Happineſs of human Society. 


III. Fun on 
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termination in our 2 to frong Der 1229 — . 
and Love toward our Bene factors, whick 
was already ſhewn to be diſintereſtedè; we 
are eaſily led to conſider another Determi- 
nation of our Minds, equally natural with 
the former, which is to delight in the good 
Opinion and Love of others, even when we 
expect no other Advantage from them, 
except what flows from this Conſtitut ion, 
whereby H oN oux is made an immediate 
Good. This Deſire of Honour I would call 
AMBITION, had not Cuſfom join'd ſome 
evil Ideas to that Word, making it denote 
ſuch a violent deſire of Honour, and of 
Power alſo, as will make us ſtop at no 
baſe'Means to obtain them. On the other 
hand, we are by Natuke ſubjected to a 
grievous Senſation of Miſery, from the 
unfayourable Opinions of others con 
us, even when we dread no other Evil from 
them. This we call SHaMe ; which in the 
ſame manner is conſtituted an immediate 
200 as we laid Honour was an immediate 
Good. 


Now were there no moral Senſe, or had 
we no other Idea of Actions but as aduan- 
tageous or hurtful, I ſee no reaſon why we 
ſhould be delighted with Hanau, or 1 


— — 


7 — — — — — 


* See above, Sek, i Ars. 6. 1 
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Sed. 5. jected to the wnea/ine/5 of Shame; or how 

WY V it could ever happen, that a Man, who is 
ſecure from Puniſhment for any Action, 
ſhould ever be uneaſy at its being known to 
all the World. The World may haye the 
worle Opinion of him for it; but what ſub- 
jets my Eaſe to the Opinion of the Worid? 
Why, perhaps, we ſhall not be ſo much 
truſted henceforward in Buſineſs, and fo 
ſuffer Loſs. If this-be the only reaſon of 
Shame, and it has no immediate Evil, or 
Pain in it, diſtinct from Fear of Loſs; then 
wherever we ſe our ſelves ro Loſs, we 
ſhould be 2 d, and endeavour to con- 
ceal the Action: and yet it is quite other 
wiſe. | 


A MzErcnanrt, for inſtance, leſt it 
ſhould impair his Credit, conceals a Ship- 
wrack, or a very bad Market, which he has 
ſent his Goods to. Bur is this the fame with 
the Paſſion of SnhAME ? Has he that Au- 
guiſb, that Dejection of Mind, and Self 
condemnation, which one ſhall have whoſe 
Treachery is detected? Nay, how will 
Men ſometimes glory in their Loſſes, when 
— a Cauſe * * morally good, tho they 

weaken Credit in the Merchant's 
— that is, the 


inion of their //ea/th, 
or fitneſs for Buſinefſs? Was any Man ever 
aſbam d of impoveriſhing himſelf to ſerve 


bis Counzry, or bis Friend 7 


IV. Tux 
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Sect. 5. 


IV. Tux Opinions of our Country are WY 


by ſome made the firſt Standard of Virtue. 


The Fon- 
dation of 


They alledge, «« That by comparing Acti- Morals not 
ons to them, we firſt diſtinguiſh between % Oi 


ons 


of our 


** moral Good, and Evil : And then, ſay counry. 


they, AMBIT1AN, or the Love of Ho- 
* NOUR, is our chief Motive. But what 


is Honour? It is not the being univerſally - 


known, no matter how. A covetous Man 1s 
not honour'd by being univerſally known as 
covetous; nor a weak, ſelfiſh, or luxurious 
Man, when he is known to be ſo: Much 
leſs can a treacherous, cruel, or ungrateful 
Man, be ſaid to be honour'd for his being 
known as ſuch. A Poſtrre-maſter, a Fire- 
eater, or Practiſer of Leger-de-main, is 
not hononur'd for theſe publick Shews, unleſs 
we conſider him as a Perſon capable of giv- 
ing the Pleaſures of Admration and Sur- 
prize to Multitudes. Honour then is the 
Opinion of others concerning our morally 
good Actiauc, or Abilitys preſum'd to be 
applyd that way ; for Avilitys conſtantly 
apply'd to other Purpoſes, procure the 
greateſt Infamy. Now, it is certain, that 
Ambition, or Love of Honour is really ſel- 
#/þ ; but then this Determination to love Ho- 
uur, preſuppoſes a Senſe of moral Virtue, 
both in the Perſons who confer the Ho- 
nour, and in him who purſues it. 
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. | , 
: AND let it be obſerv'd, that if we knew 


an Agent had no other Motive of Action 
than Ambition, we ſhould apprehend no 
Virtue even in his moſt uſeful Actions, ſince 
they flow'd not from any Love to others, or 
Deſire of their Happineſs. When Honour 
is thus conſtituted by NaTuRE pleaſant to 
us, it may be an additional Motrve to Vir- 
tue, as we faid above“, the Pleaſure ariſing 
from Reflection on our Benevolence was: 
but the Perſon whom we imagine perfectiy 
virtuous, acts immediately from the Love 
of others; however theſe refin'd Intereſts 
may be joint Motives to him to ſet about 
ſuch a Courſe of Actions, or to cultivate 
every kind Inclination, and to deſpiſe ev 

contrary Intereſt, as giving a ſmaller Hap- 
pineſs than Reffection on his own Virtue, 


and Cor /cionſneſs of the Eſteem of others. 


Fear of Shame. 


_ SHAME is in the ſame manner conſti- 
tuted an immediate Evil, and influences us 
the ſame way to abſtain from moral Evil; 
not that any Action or Omiſſion would 
virtuous, where the ſole Motive was 


1 


V. Bur to enquire further, how far the 
_— of our Company can raiſe a Senſe 


of moral Good or Evil. If any Opinion 


—B 


Fee Seck. ili. Art. 16. Par. 2. 


be 


\ 
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be univerſal in any Country, Men of little ge. 3. 
Reflection will probably embrace it. If an vw 


Action be believ'd to be advantageous to 
the Agent, we may be led to believe ſo too, 
and then Se Love may make us undertake 
it ; or may, the ſame way, make us ſhun an 
Action reputed pernicious to the Agent. If 
an Action paſs for advantageous to the Pub- 
lick, we may believe ſo too; and what next? 
If we have no diſintereſted Benevolence, 
what ſhall move us to undertake it? Why, 
„% We love Honour; and to obtain this Plea- 
« ſure, we will undertake the Action from 
«« Self-Intereſt.” Now, is Honour only the 
* ay of our Country that an Action is 
vantageous to the Publick? No: we ſee 
no Honour paid to the #/efiul Treachery of 
an Enemy whom we have brib'd to our 
Side, to caſual undeſign'd Services, or to 
the moſt uſeful Effects of Compul/ion on 
Cowards ; and yet we ſee Honour paid to 
unſucceſrful Attempts to ſerve the Pablick 
from ſincere Love to it. Honour then pre- 
ſes a Sen/e of ſomething amiable be- 
es Advantage, viz. a Senſe of Excellence 
in a publick Spirit; and therefore the fir/? 
Senſe of moral Good mult be antecedent to 
Honour, for Honour is founded upon it. 
The Company we keep may lead us, with- 
out examining, to believe that certain Acti- 
ons tend to 9 public Good ; but that our 
Company honours ſuch Actions, and /oves 


the Agent, muſt ___ a Senſe of ſome 


Ex. 
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Seat. 5. Excellence in this Love of the en 
ad ſerving its Intereſts. 


„Wx therefore, ſay they again, pre- 


& tend to /ove the Publict, altho we only 


will 


hate them as H 


; ih _ — 3 22 PA 
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deſite the Pleafure of Honour; and we 
applaud all who ſeem to act in that 
«« manner, either that we Ad: 
vantage from their Actions, or that o- 
e thers may believe we really love the 
« Publick.” But ſhall any Man ever 
really love the Publick, or ſtudy the Good 
of others in his heart, if Se/f-/ove be the 
only ſpring of his Actions? No: that is 
impoſſible.” ble. Or, ſhall we ever really loye 
— who to love the Publict, with - 
out a moral Senſe ? No: we could form 
IT ; and as for theſe 
Pretenders to public Love, we ſhould 
ites, and our Rivals in 
_ Now this is all which could be ef- 
by the Opinions of our Country, 
— af they had a moral Senſe, 
provided we had none our ſelves: They 
. could make us admire Virtue, or vir. 
tuous Characters in others; but could only 
give us Opinions of Advantage, or Di/- 
advantage in Actions, according as they 
tended procute to us the Pleaſures of Hs. 
Is 7G or the Pain of Shame. . 


Bur if we ſuppoſe that Men have, by 
"we ATURE, & moral gone of Goodneſs in 
5 5 Ac- 
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Actions, and that they are capable of 4i/ Sect. 5. 
intereſted Love; all is eaſy. Ihe — wats WY 
of our Company may make us r con- 
clude, that certain Actions tend to the 
univerſal Detriment, and are morally Evil, 
when perhaps they are not ſo ; and then 
our Senſe may determine us to have an 
Averſion to them, and their Authors; or we 
may, the ſame way, be led into implicit Pre- 
judices in fayour of Actions as good ; and 
then our defire of Honour may co-operate 
with Benevolence, to move us to ſuch Ac- 
tions: but had we no Sex/e of moral 
litys in Actions, nor any Conceptions of 
them, except as advantageous or hurtful, 
we never could have Honour d or lou'd A. 
gents for public Love, or had any regard 
to their Actions, further than they affected 
our ſelves in particular. We might have 
form'd the metaphyſical Idea of publick 
Good, but we had never deſir'd it, further 
than it tended to our own private Inte- 
reſt, without a Principle of Benevolence; 
nor admir'd and loy'd thoſe who were ſtudi- 
ous of it, without a moral Senſe, So far is 
Virtue from being (in the e of a 
late Author) the Offspring lattery, 
begot upon Pride; that Pride, in the bad 
* that 5 is the ſpurious 
Brood of ance by our moral Senſ#, 
and Flotrery onl y an Engine, which the 


* Author of the Fable of the Bees, Pag. 37. 3d Ed. 
2 Cun- 
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Sea. 5. Cunning may uſe to turn this moral Senſe in 
A others, to the Purpoſes of Self-love in the 
Flatterer. 2h 


Moral VI. To explain what has been ſaid of the 
Senſe, not Power of Honour. Suppoſe a STATE or 
kee. PRINCE, obſerving the Money which is 
drawn out of England by Italian Muſici- 
ans, ſhould decree Honours, Statues, Titles, 
iti for great Muſicians : This would certainly 
| excite all who had hopes of Succeſs, to the 
| | Study of Muſic; and Men of a good Ear 
| would: approve of the good Performers as 
| | ' uſeful Subjeds, as well as very entertaining. 
F But would this give all Men a good Ear, or 
j make them delight in Harmony? Or could it 
| ever make us really love a Muſician, who 
| ſtudy'd nothing but his own Gain, in the 
| ſame manner we do a Patriot, or a gene- 
rous Friend? I doubt not. And yet Friend. 
ſhip, without the Aſſiſtance of Statues, or 
Honours, can make Perſons appear exceed- 
zngly amiable. | 


| ; LET us take another Inſtance. Suppoſe 
[ Statues, and triumphal Arches were de- 
| creed, as well as a /arge Sum of Money, to 

| the Diſcoverer of the Longitude, or any 
other uſeful Invention in Mathematicks : 
This would raiſe a univerſal Deſire of ſuch 
Knowledge from Se Love; but would 
Men therefore love a Mat hemat ic ian as they 
do a virtuous Man ? Would a Mat hema. 
| 989 Tician 
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tician love every Perſon who had attain'd Sect. 5. 
Perfection in that Knowledge, wherever he "Y V 


obſery'd it, altho he knew that it 'was not 
accompany'd with any Love to Mankind, 
or Study of their Good, but with 1/-nature, 
Pride, Covetonſneſs ? In ſhort, let us ho- 
nour other Qualitys by external Shew as 
much as we pleaſe, if we do not diſcern a 
benevolent Intention in the Application, or 
preſume upon it; we may look upon theſe 
Qualitys as uſeful, enriching, or otherwiſe 
advantageous to any one who is poſſels'd of 
them * they ſhall never meet with thoſe 
endearing Sentiments of Eſſeem and Love, 
which our Nature determines us to appro- 
priate to Benevolence, or Virtue. 


Love of Honour, and Averſion to Shame, 
may often move us to do Actions for which 
others profeſs to honour us, even tho we 
ſee no Good in them our ſelves : And Com- 
pliance with the Inclinations of others, as 
it evidences Humanity, may procure ſome 
Love to the Agent, from Spectators who 
ſee no moral Good in the Action it ſelf. But 
without ſome S2x/e of Good in tlie Actions, 
Men ſhall never be fond of ſuch Actions in 
Solitude, nor ever love any one for Perfec- 
tion in them, or for practiſing them in Soli- 
tude ; and much leſs ſhall they be diſſatiſ- 
fy'd with themſelves when they act other- 
wile in Solitude. Now this is the caſe with 
us, as to Virtue; and thereſore we mult 


Q 3 - have, 
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Sect. 5. have, by NaTuRE, a moral Senſe of it an- 
WY V tecedent to Honour. 


Tr1s will ſhew us with what ] 
a late * Author compares the Original of 
our Ideas of Virtue, and Approbation of it, 
to the manner of regulating the Behaviour 
0 Fa Chilaren 45 ” ommendat ion. * 
| aſterward , that our 
vion — ſome Geſtures, and —_ call 
Decency in Motion, depends upon ſome 
moral Ideas in People of adyanc'd Years. 
But before Children come to obſerve this 
Relation, it is only good Nature, an Inch. 
nation to pleale, and Love of Praiſe, 
which makes them endeavour to behave 
as they are deſir d; and not any Percep- 
tion of Excellence in this Behaviour. 
Hence they are not ſollicitous about Geſ- 
tures when alone, unleſs with a View to 
pleaſe when they return to Company; 
nor do they ever love or approve others 
for any Perfection of this kind, but ra- 
ther envy or hate them; till they either 
diſcern — Connexion between Geſtures, 
and moral Qualitys; or reflect on the 
good Nature, which is eyidenc'd by ſuch 
a Compliance with the deſire of the Com- 


pany. 


= 


1 
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* es the Fable of the Bees, Page 38. 3d, £4. 
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VII. Tax conſidering Honour in the 
manner above explain d. may ſhew us the 
reaſon, why Men are often aſham'd for 
things which are not vitious, and Ho- 
nour d for what is not virtuous. For, if 
any Action only appears vitious to an 
— or — altho it be — 
ſo, they will have a bad Idea of the 
Agent ; and then he may be aſham'd, vr 
ſuffer Uneaſineſs in being thought morally 
Evil. The ſame way, thoſe who look 

n an Action as morally good, will honour 
the Agent, and he may be pleas'd with the 
Honour, altho he does not himſelf perceive 
any moral Good in what has procur'd it. 


AGAIN, we ſhall be aſham'd of every 
Evidence of moral incapacity, or Want of 
Ability.; and with — ground, when this 
Want is occaſion'd by our own Negligence. 
Nay further, if any Circumſtance be look'd 
upon as indecent in any Country, offen/fue 
to others, or deform'd; we hall, out of 
our Love to the Opinions of others, 
be aſbam d to be found in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, even when we are ſenſible that 
this Indecency or Offence is not ſounded 
on Nature, but is merely the Effect of 
Cuſtom. Thus being oblerv'd in thoſe 
Functions of Nature which are counted in- 
decent and offenſive, will make us wneaſy, 
altho we are ſenſible that they really do 
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not argue any Vice or Weakneſs. But on 
the contrary, ſince moral Abilitys of any 
kind, upon the general Preſumption of a 
good Application, procure the Eſteem of 
others, we ſhall value our ſelves upon them, 
or grow proud of them, and be aſham'd of 


— any Diſcovery of our want of ſuch Ab:/ztys. 


This is the reaſon that Wealth and Power, 
the great Engines of Virtue, when 
ſum'd to be intended for 4enevolent- 

ſes, either toward our Friends or our 
& ountry, procure Honour from others, and 
are 9 to beget Pride in the Poſſeſſor; 
which, as it is a general Paſſion which may 


be either good or evil, according as it is 


l we may deſcribe to be the Foy 

which ariſes from the real or imag in d 
Poſſe ſion of Honour, or Claim to it. The 
ſame are the Effects of Knowledge, Saga- 
city. Strength; and hence it is that —_ | 
are apt to boaſt of them, 


Bur whenever it appears that Men have 
only their private Advantage in view, in 
the application of theſe Abz/itys, or natural 


| 1 the Honour ceaſes, and we 


to conceal them, or at leaſt are not 
fond 


of diſplaying them; and much more 


when there is any Suſpicion of an i natur 
2 ication. Thus ſome Mz/ers are atham'd 
their Wealth, and ſtudy to conceal. it; as 
e malicious or ſelfiſh do their Power.- 
Ny, a is very oſten done where there is 
9 no 
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no poſt 


ſitive evil Intention; becauſe the dimi- Sed. 5. 


niſhing their Abilitys, increaſes the moral WWW 


Good of any little kind Action, which they 
can'find in their hearts to perform, 


I ſhort, we always ſee Actions which S 
flow from publick Love, accompany'd with 94% 


s Boldneſs and Openneſs ; and not 
malicious, but even ſelfiſh ones, the 
matter of Shame and Confuſion ; and that 
Men ſtudy to conceal them. The Love of 
private Pleaſure is the ordinary occaſion 
of Vice; and when Men have got any 
lively Notions of Virtus, they generally be- 
gin to be aſham'd of every thing which be- 
trays Selfiſþneſ5, even in Inſtances where it 
is innocent. We are apt to imagine, that 
others obſerving us in ſuch Purſuits, form 
mean Opinions of us, as too much ſet on 
22 Pleaſure; and hence we ſhall find 

uch Enjoyments, in moſt polite Nations, 
conceal'd from thoſe who do not partake 
with us. Such are venereal Pleaſures be- 
tween Per ſons marry d. and even eating and 
drinking alone, any nicer forts of Meats or 
Drinks; whereas a hoſpitable Table is ra- 
ther matter of boaſting; and ſo are all other 
kind, generous Offices between marryd 
Per ſons, where there is no Suſpicion of Se/f- 
love in the Agent; but he is imagin d as ac- 
ting from Love to his Aſociate. This, I 
fancy, firſt introduc'd Ideas of Modeſty in 
polite Nations, and Cuſtom has 83 

| — them 


— _ * — 
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Sed. 5. them wonderfully ; ſo that we are now 

wWyv aſham'd of many things, upon ſome con- 
fus'd implicit Opinions of moral Evil, tho 
we know not upon what account. 


Honow HERE too we may fee the reaſon, w 
—_— we are not aſham'd of any of the Meth 
ſome aſſo- of Grandeur, or high-Lrving. There is 
ciations of ſuch a Mixture of moral Ideas, of Bexe- 
_ — of ——. s — employ d; ſo 
many Depen e, ſo many Friends 
entertain d, 45 e protected; ſich a Ca- 
pacity imagin'd for great and amiable Acti- 
on, that we are never aſham'd, but rather 


boaſt of ſuch things: We never affect Ob- 
ſcurity or Concealment, but rather deſire 
known. Were it not 157 this Conjunction 
of moral Ideas, no Mortal could bear the 
at thoſe who did. Could any Man be 

with a Company of Statues ſurro 

his various Courſes, and inſpir d by — 
Servant, like ſo many , to give the 
Or with ſo many Machines to perform the 
Cringes and Whiſpers of a Levee ? 
of Dreſ7, Table, EquiPs , is entirely 
owing to the ſame reaſon. This Meanneſs is 


that our State and Magnificence ſhould be 
ery of State, or abſtain from 5 
Table, ſo artfully contriv d as to co 
uſual trifling Returns in praiſe of their. Fare? 
Tas Shame we ſuffer from the Meanneſs 
* imagin d to argue — „ 
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of Spirit, want of Capacity, or Conduct᷑ in Set. 5. 
Life, of Induſtry, or moral Abilitys of one www 


kind or other. To confirm this, let us ob- 
ſerve that Men will glory in the Meanneſs 
of their Fare, when it was occaſion d by 
a good Action. How many would be a- 
ſham'd to be ſurpriz d at a Dinner of cold 
Meat, who will boaſt of their having fed 

n Dogs and Horſes at the Siege of 
Derry? And they will all tell you that 
they were not, nor are aſham d of it. 


_ THis ordinary Connexion in our Ima- 
gination, between external Grandeur, Re- 

ularity in Dreſs, Equipage, Retinue, 
Badges of Honour, and ſome moral Abili- 
cy greater than ordinary, is perhaps of 
more conſequence in the World than ſome 
recluſe r ITE, who pique 
themſelves upon deſpiſing . theſe external 
Shews. This may poſſibly be a great, if 
not the only Cauſe of what ſome count i- 
raculous, viz. That Civil Governors of 
no greater Capacity than their Neighbours, 
by ſome inexpreſſible Aue, and Autho- 
rity, quell the Spirits of the Vulgar, and 
keep them in ſubjection by ſuch ſmall 
Guards, as might eaſily be conquer'd by 
thoſe Aſſociations which might be rais d 
among the Diſaffected, or Factious of any 
State; who are daring enough among their 
Equals, and ſhew a ſufficient Contempt of 


Death far undertaking ſuch an Enterprize. 
„ HENCE 
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0 Uhindee renne 
—Hxxcx alſo we may diſcover the reaſon, 


why the gratifying our fuperior Senſes o 
2145 1. sf or the 7 SUS, 91 
the Pleaſures of Knowledge, never occaſions 
any Shame or Confuſion, tho, our Enjoy- 
ment were known to all the /or/d. The 
Objects which furniſh this Pleaſure, are 
of ſuch a nature, as to afford the ſame De- 
lights to multitudes ; nor is there any raing 
in the Enjoyment of them by one, whic 
excludes any Mortal from a like Enjoy- 
ment. So that altho we purſue theſe Enjoy- 
ments from Se/f-love, yet, ſince our Enjoy- 
ment cannot be prejudicial to others, no 
Man is imagin'd any way zu umanly /elfiſb 
from the fulleſt Enjoy ment of them which 
is poſſible. The ſame Regularity or Har- 
mony which delights me, may at the ſame 
time delight multitudes ; the ſame Theorem 
ſhall be equally fruitful of Pleaſure, when it 
has entertain'd thouſands. Men therefore 
are not aſham'd of ſuch Purſuits, ſince they 
never, of themſelves, ſeduce us into an 
thing malicious, envious, or illnatur 4; 
nor does any one peers another 200 
ſelfiſh, from his purſuing Objects of un- 
exhauſted univerſal Pleaſurffe. 


Tuts View of Honour and Shame may 
alſo let us ſee the reaſon, why moſt Men 
are uneaſy at being prais'd, when they them 
ſelves are preſent. Every one is deli — 

| wit 
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with the Eſteem of others, and muſt enjoy 0 5 
great Pleaſure when he hears himſelf c | 
mended ;. but we are unwilling others ſbuld 

obſerve our Enjoyment” of this 9 Opal 

which is really Ieh; or that they 

imagine us oe of it, or fn Si 

hopes of it i good Actions: and t 

fore we chuſe Secre — the See 

it, as we do with reſpect to other N 

in which others do not ſhare with us. 


VII. LET us next conſider another De. Compaſſion 
termination of our Mind, which ſtrongh — 2 
proves Benevolence to be natural to 90. ana 
and that is Comras810N; , by which we 
are diſpos d to ſtudy the Intereſt of others, 
without any Views of private Advantage. 
This needs little eher, Ev Mortal 
is made uneafy by any grieyous iſery b 
8 another way v'd ach the pps: 

imagin'd evil, in a moral Senſa + Na) 
it is almoſt i ſlible for us to be . 
even in that Cale. Advantage may male 
us do a cruel Action, or may * 
Pity; but it ſcarce ever extinguiſhes it 

Adden Paſſion of Hatred or Anger 117 
repreſent a Perſon as ahſoluteſy evil, and 
ſo extinguiſh Pity; but when the paſſion is 
over, it often returns. Another Ante. 
reſted View. may even in cold blood over- 
come Pity; ſuch as Love to 7 Country, 
or Zeal for Religion. Perſecution is ge- 
. occaſion 4 by Lyve c a V1 tue, and, 

27Vp! 
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Set. 5. a Deſire of the eternal Happineſ5 of Man- 
ind, altho our Folly makes us chaſe ab- 


ſurd Means to 3 is often ac- 
company'd with Pity en to make the 
Per ſecutor uneaſy, in what, for prepollent 
Reaſons, he chuſes; unleſs his l 
leads him to look the Heretic as 
abſolutely and entirely evil. 


We may here obſerve how wonderfully 
the Conſtitution of human Nature is adapt- 
ed to move Compaſſion. Our Miſery or 
Di tre immediately in our Counte- 
nance, if we do not ſtudy to prevent it, and 
propagates ſome Pain to all ators; who 
from Obſervation, univerſally underſtand 
the meaning of thoſe diſnal Airs. We me- 
chanically forth $hrieks and Groans 
upon any furprizing Apprehenſion of Evil; 
ſo that no regard to can ſomerimes 
_ reſtrain them. This is the Voice of Na- 

TURE, underſtood by all Nations, by which 
all _— eſent are rous d to our Aſſiſ- 
tance, metimes our infurious Enem 
is made to relent. K 


W obſery'd above, that we are not 
immediately excited by Compaſſion to deſire 
the Removal of our own Pain: we think 
it juſt to be ſo affected upon the Occaſion, 
and diflike thoſe who are not ſo. But we 


y” "_ 
— —ä—ꝓ—ä— —— 
: 


ges Seck. U. Art. B. Par. 2. 
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are excited directly to deſire the Relief of SeR. 5. 
the Miſerable; without any imagination tha 
this Relief is a private Good to our ſelves: | 
And if we ſee this impoſſible, we may by 
Reflection dilcern it to be vain for us to 
indulge our Compaſſion any further; and 
then Se/f-love pro us to retire from the 
Object which 10ns our Pain, and to 
endeayour to divert our Thoughts. But 
where there is no ſuch Reflection, People 
are hurry d by a natural, kind Inſtinct, to 
ſee Objects of Compaſſion, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to this Pain when they can give no 
reaſon for it; as in the Inſtance of public 
Executions. 


Tuis ſame Principle leads men to Tya- 
gedys ; only we are to obſerve, that ano» 
ther ſtrong reaſon of this, is the moral Beau- 
ty of the Characters and Actions which 
we love to behold. For I doubt, whe- 
ther any Audience would be pleas d to ſee 
fictitious Scenes of Miſery, if they were 
kept ſtrangers to the moral Qualitys of the 
Sufferers, or their Characters and Actions. 
As in ſuch a caſe, there would be no Beauty 
to raiſe Deſire of ſeeing ſuch Repreſentations, 
I fancy we would not e our ſelves to 
Pain alone, from Miſery which we knew 
to be fictitious. 


Ir was the ſame Cauſe which crouded the 
Roman Theatres to ſee Gladiators. * 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An INQUIRY concerning 


Sed. 5. the People had frequent Inſtances of 
wes Conrage, and Contempt of Death, =_ 


moral Abilitys, if not Virtues. Hence 
CicEtRo looks upon them as great In- 
ſtructions in Fortztude. The Antagoniſt 
Gladiator bore all the blame of the Cruelty 
committed, among People of little Reflec- 
tion; and the courageous and art ful one, 
really obtain d a Reputation of Virtue, and 
Favour among the Spectators, and was vin- 
dicated by the Neceſlity of Se/f-defence. In 
the mean time they were inadvertent to this, 
that their crouding to ſuch Sights, and fa- 
ouring the Perſons who preſented them 


v 
with ſuch Spectacles of Courage, and with 
rtunitys of following their natural 


Iuſlinct to a//ion, was the true occaſion 


of all the Diſtreſs, or Aſſaults which 
they were ſorry for. 


WHrar Scntiments can we imagine a 
Candidate would have rais'd of himſelf, 
had he preſented his Countrymen only 
with Scenes of Miſery; had he drain d 
Hoſpitals and Infirmarys of all their pi- 
tyable Inhabitants, or had he bound fo 
many Slaves, and without any Reſiſtance, 
butcher'd them with his own Hands? I 
ſhould very much queſtion the Succeſs of 
his Election, (however Compaſſion might 
cauſe his Shews ſtill to be frequented) if 
his Antagoniſt choſe a Diverſion apparently 

3 more 
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more virtuous, or with a Mixture of Scenes 
of Virtue. | 4 0 


Ho independent this Diſpoſition to 
Compaſſion is on Cuſtom, Education, or In- 
ftruc tion, will appear from the Prevalence 
of it in Nomen and Children, who are leſs 
influenc'd by theſe. That Chilaren de- 
light in ſome Actions which are crue/ 
and rormenting to Animals which, they 
have in their Power, flows not from Ma- 
lice, or want of Compaſſion, but from theit 
Ignorance of thoſe figns of Pain which 
many Creatures make; together with a Cu- 
— ſee the various Contortions of their 

s. For when they are more acquainted 
with theſe Creatures, or come by any means 
to know their Sufferings, their Compaſſion 
often becomes too ſtrong for their Reaſon; 
as it generally does in beholding Execu- 
tions, Where as ſoon as they obſerve the 
evidences of Diſtreſs, or Pain * the Ma- 
tefattor, they are to condemn this 
neceſſary Method of. Self-defence in the 
State. | \ 
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— notwithſtanding the Corruption of 


ral Senſe. 
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—— 
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e 
Concerning the Importance of this 
moral Senſe to the preſent Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, and its Influ- 


ence on human Affairs. 


I. Tr may now probably appear, that 


Manners ſo juſtly complain'dof every where, 
this moral Senſe has a greater Influence on 
Mankind than is generally imagin d, altho 
it is often directed by very partial imperfect 
Views of public Good, and often overcome 


by Se/f-love. But we ſhall offer ſome. fur- 
ther Conſiderations, to prove, ** That it 
gives us more Pleaſure and Pain than 


all our other Facultys.” And to prevent 


Repetitions, let us obſerve, ** That where- 


„ever any morally good Quality gives 
„ Pleaſure from Reflection, or from Ho- 
* 2047, the contrary evil one will give 
*« proportionable Pain, from Remor/e and 
„% Shame.” Now we ſhall conſider tlie 
moral Pleaſiires, not only ſeparately, but 
as they are the moſt delightful Ingredient 
in.the ordinary Pleaſures of Zzfe. 


ALL 
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* Sect. 6. 

ALL MEN ſeem perſuaded of ſome Ex- Cy 
cellency in the Poſſeſſion of good moral 
Dualitys, which is ſuperior to all other En- 
joyments ; and on the contrary, look upon 
a State of moral Evil, as worle and more 
wretched than any other whatſoever. We 
muſt not form our Judgment in this matter 
from the Actions of Men; for however they 
may be influenc d by moral Sentiments, yet 
it is certain, that Se Hintere ſted Paſſions 

equently overcome them, and partial 
Views of the Tendency of Actions, make 
us do what is really morally evil, appre- 
hending it to be good. But let us examine 
the Sentiments which Men univerſally form 
of the State of others, when they are no 
way immediately concern'd ; for in theſe 
Sentiments human Nature is calm and un- 
diſturb d, and ſhews its true Face. 


No w ſhould we imagine a rational Crea- 
ture in a ſufficiently happy State, tho his 
Mind was, without Interruption, wholly 
occupy'd with pleaſant Senſations of Smell, 
Taſte, Touch, Sc. if at the fame time all 
other Ideas were excluded? Should we not 
think the State /ow, mean and /ordid, if 
there were no Society, no Love or Friend- 
Hip, no good Offices ? What then muſt 
that State be wherein there are no Pleaſures 
but thoſe of the external Senſes, with ſuch 
long Interyals as human Nature at preſent 
Pulle R 2 17 my 
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Sect. 6. muſt have ? Do theſe ſhort Fits of Pleaſure 
nale the Luxurious happy ? How in oof 


and 7oy/eſ$ are the Reflections on paſt P 
fure ? And how poor a — is the 
Return of the tranſient Senſation, for the 
nauſeous Satietys, and Langnors in the In- 
tervals? This Frame of our Nature, ſo 
incapable of long Enjoyments of the evter- 
nal Senſes, points out to us, That there 
« muſt be ſome other more durable Plea- 
*« axe, without ſuch tedzons Interruptions, 
and nauſeous Resor P 


LET us even join with the Pleaſures of 


the external Senſes, the Perceptions of 


dition with a wwrathful, malicions, v 


Beauty, Order, Harmony. Theſe are no 
doubt more noble Pleaſures; and ſeem to 
inlarge the Mind; and yet how cold and 
Joyleſs are they, if there be no moral Plea- 
ſures of Friendſhip, Love and Beneficence ? 
Now if the bare Abſence of moral Good, 
makes, in our Judgment; the State of a ra- 


tional Agent contemptible; the Preſence of 


contrary Diſpoſitions is always i imagin'd by 
us to ſink him into a degree of Miſery, from 
which no other Pleaſures can relieve him: 
Would we ever wiſh to be in the ſame Con- 


ful, or envious Being, tho we were at t 
ſame time to enjoy all the Pleaſures of the 
external and internal Senſes ? The internal 
Pleaſures of Beauty and Harmony, . 
bute greatly * toward ſoothi — 
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Mind into a forgerfulneſs of Vrath, Ma- 
tice or Revenge; and they muſt do ſo, be- 
fore we can have any tolerable Delight or 
Enjoyment: for while hee Affectious pol- 
fels the Mind, there is nothing but Torment 
and Miſery. 


Wuar Caſtle- builder, who forms to him- 
ſelf imaginary Scenes of Life, in which he 
thinks he ſhould be happy, ever made ac- 
tnowledg'd Treachery, Cruelty, or Ingrati- 
tude, the Steps by which he mounted to 
his wiſh'd for Elevation, or Parts of his 
Character, when he had attain'd it? We 
always conduct our ſelves in ſuch Reſveries, 
according to the Dictates of Honour, Faith, 
Se Courage; and the loweſt we 
can ſink, is hoping we may be enrich'd by 
ſome innocent Accident. 


O /# urnam Argenti Fors qua mibi 
monſiret * —— 


But Labour, Hunger, Thirſt, Poverty, 
Pain, Danger, have nothing ſo deteſtable 
in them, that our Se/f-/ove cannot allow us 
to be often expos'd to them. On the con- 
trary, the Virtues which theſe give us occa- 
ſions of diſplaying, are ſo amiable and excel- 
lent, that ſcarce ever is any imaginary Hero 
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Caſile- 
builders 
prove it. 


in Romance, or Epic, brought to his high- 


* — uM 4 „„ 4 


* Hor, Lib. 2. Sat. 6. v. 10. 
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Sect: 6. eſt Pitch of Happineſs, without going thro 
vo them 4. Where there is no Virtue, there 

is nothing worth Deſire or Contemplation; 
the Romance, or Epos muſt end. Nay, the 
Difficulty *, or natural Evil, does fo much 
increale the Virtue of the good Action 
which it accompanys, that we cannot eaſily 
ſuſtain theſe Works after the Diſtreſs is over; 
and if we continue the Work, it muſt be 
by preſenting a new Scene of Benevolence 
in a proſperous Fortune. A Scene of ex- 
ternal Proſperity or natural Good, with- 
out any thing moral or virtuous, cannot 
entertain a Perſon of the dulleſt Imagina- 
| tion, had he ever ſo much intereſted himſelf 
in the Fortunes of his Hero ; for where 
Virtue ceaſes, there remains nothing worth 
wiſhing to our Favourite, or which we can 
be delighted ro view his Poſſeſſion of, 
when we are moſt ſtudious of his Happi- 


nels, 
Virtue LET us take a particular Inſtance, to t 
own'd ſu. how much we prefer the Poſſeſſion of Vix- 


road tue to all other Enjoyments, and how we 


ſure, look upon Vice as worſe than any other 
Miſery. Who could ever read the Hiſtory 
of REcuLus, without concerning himſelf 
in the Fortunes of that gallant Man, ſor- 
rowing at his Sufferings, and wiſhing him a 

better Fate? But how a better Fate? Should 


* 


— 


* Seft, iii. Art, 11. Axioms. 
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he have comply'd with the Terms of the Sect. 6.. 
CARTHAGINIANS, and preſerv'd himſelf WW 
from the intended Tortures, tho to the 
detriment of his Country ? Or ſhould he 

have violated 9 Faith and Promiſe 

of returning? Will any Man ſay, that ei- 

ther of theſe is the better Fate he wiſhes his 
Favourite? Had he acted thus, that Virtue 
would have been gone, which intereſts every 

one in his Fortunes.—* Let him take his 

« Fate like other common Mortals.” — 

What elſe do we wiſh then, but that the 
CARTHAGINIANS had relented of their 
Cruelty, or that PRovIDeENCE, by ſome 
unexpected Event, had reſcued him. out of 

their hands. 


Nov may not this teach us, that we are 
indeed determin'd to judge Virtue with 
Peace and Safety, preferable to Virtue with 
Diſtreſs ; but that at the ſame time we look 
upon the State of the Virtuous, the Pub- 
lick-ſpirited, even in the utmoſt natural Diſ- 
treſs, as preferable to all affluence of other 
Enjoyments ? For this is what we chule to 
have our Favourite Hero in, notwithſtand- 
ing all its Pains and natural Evils. We 
ſhould never have imagin'd him happier, had 
he acted otherwiſe ; or thought him in a 
more eligible State, with Liberty and Safety, 
at the expence of his Virtue. We 2 
judge the Purchaſe too dear; and therefore 
we never imagine he acted fooliſhly in ſecu- 
R 4 ring 
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ring his Virtue, his Honour, at the 


X of his Eaſe, his Pleaſure, his Life. Nor 


Neceſſary 
in other 


Pleaſures. 


can we think theſe latter Enjoyments worth 


=> keeping, when the former arc entirely 


IT. LEr us in the ſame manner examine 
our Sentiments of the Happineſs of others 
in common Life. WxzALTH and ExTER- 
NAL PLEASURES bear no ſmall bulk in 
our Imaginations; but does there not al- 
ways accompany this Opinion of Happineſs 
in Mealth, tome ſuppos d beneficent Inten- 
tion of doing good Offices to Perſons dear 
to uc, at leaſt to our Familys, or Kin inen? 
And in our imagin'd Happineſs from exter- 
nal Pleaſure, axe not ſome Ideas always in- 
cluded of ſome moral Enjoy ments of Soct- 
ety, ſome Communication of Pleaſure, ſome- 
thing of Love, of Friendſhip, of Eſteem, of 
Gratitude 2 Who ever pretended to a Taſte 


of theſe Pleaſures without Society? Or if 


— — violent in uit — them, 
how ba/e and contemptiblè do they appear 
to all Perſons, even to thoſe — could 
have no expectation of Advantage from 


' their having a more generous Notion of 


Pleaſure ? 

Now were there no moral Senſe, no 
Happineſs in Benevolence, and did we act 
from no other Principle than Se/f-/ave ; 
ſure there is no Pleaſure of the external Sen · 


+ : | | les, 
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ſes, which we could not enjoy alone, with SeQ. 6. 
leſs and expence than in Society.. 
But a Mixture of the moral Pleaſures 
is what gives the al/urmg Reliſh ; tis 
ſome Appearance of Fr:enaſhip, of Love, 
of communicating Pleaſure to others, which 
es the Pleaſures of the Luxurious 

from — nauſeous and in/ipid. And this 

IG nn of ſome good moral 
alityr, ſome Benevolence, in Actions 
which have many cruel, inhuman, and de- 
ftrufroe 2 toward others, is 
what has kept Vice more in countenance 
than wy other Confideration *. 


Bur to convince ns further wherein the 
Happineſs of Wealth, and external Plea- 
fare lies; let us but ſuppoſe Malice, Wrath, 

evenge ; or only Solitude, Abſence of 
Friendhhis of Abe of Society ety, of E 

whey 649 with rhe Poſſeſſion of them ; 
and all the Happinels vaniſhes like a Dream. 
And yet Love, Friendſhip, Sociery, Hu- 
manity, tho acco y'd with Poverty and 
Toil, nay even wit — degrees of Pain, 
fach as do not wholl y the Mind, are 
not only the Objed of 15 of Ire from others, 
bur _ of a ſort of Emulation: which 
plainly ſnews, That Virtue is the chief 
10 appineſ in the Judgment of all Man- 


* by 


— — 


* n Seck, iv. Art. 4. Par. 4, 5s 
III. THERE 
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EF ect. 6. (#4 T's able 
TRY III. THERE is a further Conſideration 
7ye =» Which muſt nor be 2 over, concerning 
Beauty. the EXTERNAL BEAUTY of Perſons, 

which all allow to have a great Power over 
human Minds. Now it is ſome apprehended 
Morality, ſome natural or imagin'd Indica- 
tion of concomitant Virtue, which gives it 
this powerful Charm above all other kinds 
of Beauty. Let us confider the Characters 
of Beauty, which are commonly admir'd iti 
3 _ we ſhall 10 them to 
Sweetneſs, Milan ſe, Majeſty, Dignity, 
Vivacity, Humility, Ti — — wo 
ture; that is, that certain Airs, 1 4 
reons, je ne ſtai quoy's, are natural Indi 

| * tions of ſuch Virtues, or of, Abilitys. or 

| ones Fw _ 725 bp obſerv d 

| ve * of Mz/ery, or dre appearing 

| in Countenances ; 1o it is certain, almoſt 
habitual Diſpoſitions of Mind, form the 

Countenance in ſuch a manner, as to give 

ſome Indications.of them to the S or. 

Our violent Paſſions are obvious at firſt 

view in the Countenance; ſo that ſome- 

times no Art can conceal them: and ſmaller 
ces of them give ſome leſs obvious 

Turns to the Face, which an accurate Eye 

will obſerve. Now when the »atural Arr 

of a Face approaches to that which any 

Paſſion would form it unto, we make a 


— ̃ — ———— — — — — — 
— _ —— TT — 


„ * See Sect. v. Art. 8. Par. 2. | 
| con- 
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conjecture. from this concerning the lead - Sect. 6. 
ing Diſpoſition of the Perſon's Mind, = WW 


As to thoſe Fancys which prevail in cer- 
tain Countrys toward lange Lips, little 
Noſes, narrow Eyes; unleſs we knew from 
| themſelves under what Idea ſuch Features 
are admir d, whether as naturally beautiful 
in Form, or Proportion to the reſt of the 
hace; or as prelum'd Indications of ſome 
moral Qualitys; we may more probably 
conclude that it is the latter; ſince this 
is ſo much the Ground of Approbation, or 
Averſion towards Faces among our ſelves. 
And as to. thoſe Features which we count 
naturally diſagrecable as to Form, we know 
the Averſion on this account is ſo weak, 
that moral Qualitys ſhall: procure a liking, 
even to the Face, in Perſons who are fen- 
ſible of the Irregularity, or want of that 
Regularity which is common in others. 
With us, certain Features are imagin'd to 
denote Dwulneſs ; as hothw Eyes, large 
Lips; a Colour of Hair, Wantonneſ5 : and 
may we not conclude the like Afociation 
of Ideas, perhaps in both Caſes without 
Foundation in Nature, to be the Ground 
of thoſe Approbations which appear unac- 
countable to us ? 


| ; IN the * — when there is no- 
thing groſh diſproportion'd in any Face, 
what is it we diſpraiſe? It is Pride, Haugh- 


tine ſc, 
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tine ſi, Sourneſs, Ill nature, Diſetontent 


Hoch. Levity, Wantonneſs ; which ſome 


Countenances diſcover in the manner above 
hinted at? And theſe Arrs, when brought 
by Cuſtom upon the moſt regular Set of 


Features, have often made them very difa- 


le; as the contrary Airs have given 
the ſtrongeſt Charms to Countenances, 
which were far from PerfeQion in external 
Beauty. iI | | 


Ox cannot but obſerve the t 
of Ho MER, in his Character of HELEN. 
Had he ever ſo much rais'd our Idea of her 
external Beauty, it would haye been ridi- 
culous to have d his Countrymen in 
a War for ſuch a HELEN as VIACIL has 
drawn her. He therefore {till retains ſome- 
thing amiable in a mara Senſe, amidit all her 


| Weakneſs, and often ſuggeſts to his Reader, 


The Cauſe 


of different 
Fancys of 


Seauty. 


—— (Extrns Ogre 74 ror els * 


as the Spring of his Countrymens Indigna- 
tion Revenge. * 


Tus Conſideration may ſhew us one 
Reaſon, among many others, for Mens 
different Fancys, or Reliſhes of Beauty. 
The Mind of Man, however generally 
diſpos d to eſteem Benevolence and Virtue, 
yet by more particular Attention to ſome 


nn — 


* —_— 


2 See Homer, Iliad 2. v. 356, 390. 


kinds 
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than others. Military Men, may admire 
Courage more than other Virtues ; Perſons 
of ſmaller Courage, may admire Sweerne/s 
of Temper; Men of Thought and Reffec- 
tion, who have more extenſive Views, will 


admire the lite Qualitys in others; Men of 


keen Paſſions, expect equal Returns of all 


the kind Affections, and are wonderfully 
charm'd by Compliance the Proud, ma 
like thoſe of h:gher Spirit, as more ſuitab 
to their Dignity; tho Pride, join'd with 
Refletion and good Senſe, will recommend 


to them Humility in the Perſon beloy'd. 


Now as the various Tempers of Men make 
various Tempers of others agreeable to 
them, ſo they muſt differ in their Relifhes 
of Beauty, according as it denotes the ſe- 
your Qualitys moſt agreeable ro them- 
elves. | 


Tr1s- may alſo ſhew us, how in vir- 
tuous Love there may be the greateſt Beau- 
ty, without the | Charm to engage a 
Rival. Love it ſelf gives a Beauty to the 
Lover, in the Eyes of the Perſon belor/d, 
which no — — is _ Ee 
with. And this is the ffronge 
Charm poſſible, and be which will 2 
the greateſt Power, where there is not ſome 
very great Counter- ballance from world 
Intereſt, Vice, or groſs Deformity. 


IV. Tris - 
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kinds of it than others, may gain a ſtronger Se&. 6 
Admiration of ſome moral Di/poſitrons WWW 
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Air, Mo- 
tion, Gej- 
fares. 


nity. 


Sect. 6. 
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IV. Tars ſame Conſideration ' may be 
extended to the whole Alx and Motion 
of any Perſon. - Every thing -we count 
agreeable, ſome way denotes (FR 
Eaſe, a Condeſcenſion, and Readineſs to 

oblige, a Love of Company, with a Free- 
dom and Boldneſs which always accompa- 
nys an honeſt, undeſigning Heart. On the 
contrary, what is ſnocking in Air, or Mo- 
tion, is Roughneſs, Ilnature, a Diſpe- 
gard to others, or a fooliſh Shame-facedneſs, 
which evidences a Perſon to be unex 
riencd in Society, F' Offices of Huma- 


WiIrn . to theſe Airs, Motiont, 
Geſtures, we may obſerve, that conſidering 
the different Ceremonys, and Modes of ſhew- 
ing reſpect, which are practis'd in different 
Nations, we may indeed probably conclude 
that there is no natural Connexion between 
any of theſe Geſtures, or Motions, and the 
Afﬀettions of Mind which they are by 
Cuſtom made Ws — But when Cuſom 
has made an paſs for Expreſſions 
of ſuch A, Nate, by. a _— Aſſocia- 
tion of Ideas, ſome ſhall become agreeable 
and /ovely, and others extremely offenſtve, 
altho they were both, in their own Wee, 
perfectly indiſſerent. 5 


V Haun 


* * 4 : 
- * 1 — 4 
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V. HERE we may remark the manner VL 
in which NATURE leads Mankind to the f , . 
Continuance of their Race, and by its wen he 
ſtrongeſt Power engages them to what occa- e 
ſions the greateſt Toil and Anxiety of Life; 
and yet ſupports.them under it with an in- 
expreſſible delight. We might have been 
excited to the Propagation of our na 
by ſuch an uneaſy Senſation as would have 
effectually determin d us to it, without any 
grear proſpect of Happineſs ; as we ſee 


* 


uger and Thirſt determine us to preſerve 
our Bodys, tho few look upon eating and 
drinking as any conſiderable Happineſs. 
The Sexes might have been engag d to Con- 
currence, as we imagine the Brutes are, 
by Deſire only, or by a Love of ſenſual 
leaſure. But how dull and inſipid had 
Life been, were there no more in MAR- 
RIAGE? Who would have had Reſolution 
enough to bear all the Cares of a Family, 
and Education of Children? Or who, from 
the general Motive of Benevolence alone, 
— have choſen to ſubject himſelf to na- 
tural Affection toward an Offspring, when 
he could fo eaſily foreſee what Troubles it 
might occaſion ?. , 


* . 


Tus Inclination therefore of the Sexes, 
is founded on ſomething ſtronger, and more 
efficacious and joyful, than the Sollicita- 
tions of Uneaſineſt, or the bare deſire of 


3 ſenſible 


| 
| 
' 
| 
1 
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Sect. 6. /en/ible Pleaſure. BEAUTY gives a fayou- 
nile Preſumption of good” moral Diſpuſi- 


tions, and Acquaintance Confirms this into 
a real Love of Eſteem, or begets it, where 
there is little Beauty. This raiſes an ex- 
jon of the greateſt moral Pleaſures 
along with the ſenſible, and a thouſand ten- 
der Sentiments of Humanity and Genero- 
ſity ; and makes us impatient for a Societ) 
which we ine big with unſpeakabſe 
moral Pleaſures : where nothing is indiffe- 
rent, and ey trifling Service, i an 
Evidence of this ſtrong Love of Eſteem, 
is mutually receiv'd with the Rapture and 
Gratitude of the greateſt Benefit, and of 
the moſt ſubſtantial Obligation. And where 
Prudence and Good-nature influence both 
ſides, this Society may anſwer all their Ex- 
pectations. | | | 


| Nay, let us examine thoſe of looſer 
Conduct with relation to the fair Sex, and 
we ſhall find, that Love of /en/ible Plea- 
is not the chicf * of 4 

chery, or falſe Gallantry. Were it io, th 
7, Tieflandes would pleaſe as much as 
any. But we know ſufficiently, that Men 
are fond of Good. nature, Faith, Phaſantry 
of Temper, Wit, and many other moral 
Qualitys, even in a Miftreſi. And chis 
may furniſh us PEER eaſon for what 

appears una e, g. 

Ny Chafliry is lf os © SO CR 
. | the 
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«« the Eyes of the Diſſolute, even when Sect. 6. 


* they are attempting to deſtroy it. 


Tus powerful Determination even to a 
limited Benevolence, and other moral Sen- 
riments, is obſerv d to give a ſtrong biaſs to 
our Minds toward a univerſal Goodneſs, 
Ti ener Humanity, Generoſity, and Con- 
= 0 1 Good in our whole Con- 
des the obvious Improvement it 

occaſions in our external De tment, and 
in our reliſh of Beauty, Order, and Har- 
As ſoon as a Heart, before hard 


and obdurate, is ſoſten d in this Flame, we 


WW 


ſhall obſerve, et along with it, a Love 


of Poetry, Mu the Beauty of Na- 
ure in rural — a — of other 
ſelfiſh Pleaſures of the external Senſes, a 
neat Dreſs, a humane Deportment, a De- 


light in and Emulation of every thing which 


is gallant, generous and friendly. 


In the ſame manner we are determin'd to Society, 
common Friendſhips and Acquaintances, not 557%, , 
by the fallen Apprehenſions of our Neceſe %, our Moral 
fins or Proſpects of Intereſt; but by an S-/ 


incredible variety of little agreeable, en- 
gaging Evidences of Love, Good nature, 


and other morally amiable Qualitys in thoſe 
the reſt, 


we converſe with. And amo 
none of the leaſt conſiderable is an Inclina- 
tion to Chearfulneſ5, a Delight to raiſe 
Mirth in others, _ procures a ſecret 

Ap- 
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Se. 6. Approbation and Gratitude toward the Per- 

Wyo ion who puts us in ſuch an agreeable, inuo- 

cent, good-natur'd, and eaſy ſtate of Mind, 

as we are conſcious of while we enjoy plea- 

ſant Converſation, enliven d by moderate 
Laughter. y 


The Pow- VI. Uro this moral Senſe is founded 
en br all the Power of the ORATOR. The vari- 
«d on it. ous Figures of Speech, are the ſeveral Man- 
ners which a lively Genius, warm'd with 
Paſſions ſuitable to the Occaſion, naturally 
runs into, only a little — by Cu 
tom and they only move the Hearers, 170 
giving a lively Repreſentation of the Paſſi- 
ons of the Speaker ; which are communi- 
cated to the Hearers, as we * oblery'd-a- 


bove of one Paſſion, viz. Pity. 


Now the Paſſions which the Orator at- 
tempts to raiſe, are all founded on moral 
S. All the bold Metaphors, or 

eſcriptions, all the artificial Manners of 
Expoſfiulation, Arguing, and addreſſing the 
Audience, all the Appeals to Mankz:nd, are 
but more lively Methods of giving the Au- 
aence a ſtronger impreſſion of the moral 

ualitys of the Perſon accus' d, or defend- 
ed; of the Action advisd, or diſſuaded 
And all the Antitheſes, or Witticiſms ; all 
the Cadences of ſonorous Periods, whatever 


2 * * 8 22 CY = 


. 
mn — — 


See Seck. v. Are d. Nur. . 
i inferior 


4% 


Allegations, you make every Morta 
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inferior kind of Beauty they may have ſepa- Sect. 6. 
rately, are of no conſequence to perſuade, www 


if we neglect moving the Paſſions by ſome 
Species of Morality. They may perhaps 


"raiſe a little Admiration of the Speaker, a- 


mong thoſe who already fayour his Party, 
but they oftner raiſe Contempt in his Ad. 


ver. ſar ys. But when you diſplay the Be- 
neſiceuce of any Action, the good Effect 


it ſhall have on the Public in promoting 
the Welfare of the Innocent, and relieving 
the unjuſtly diſtreſſed; if you prove your 
a 
rove the undertaking it. When any 4 
n is to be recommended, dilplay his Hu- 
manity, Generoſity, Study of the publick 
Good, and Capacity to. promote it, his 
Contempt of Dangers, and private Pleaſures ; 
and you are ſure to procure him Love and 
Eſteem. If at the ſame time you ſhew his 
Diftreſ5, or the Injurys he has ſuffer d, 
you raiſe Pity, and every tender Affec- 
tion. | 


ON the contrary, . repreſent the Bar- 
barity, or Cruelty of any Action, the 
Miſery it ſhall procure to the Kind, the 
Faithful, the Generous, or only to the 
Innocent; and you raiſe an, Abhorrence of 
it in the Breaſts of the Audience, tho they 
were not the Perſons who would have ſuf- 
fer d by it. The fame way, would you 
make a Perſon infamous, and deſpis'd and 
W 8 2 bated, 


, 
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Sta. 6. hated, repreſent him as cruel, inhuman, 
WWYV or treacherous toward the moſt diſtant ra- 
x tional Agents; or ſhew him only to be 
/elfiſh, and given to ſolitary Luxury, with; 

out regard to any Friend, or the intereſt 

of others; and you have gain'd your Point 

as ſoon as you prove what you alledge: 
Nay, how does it ſtop our Admiration 

of any celebrated Action, to ſuggeſt, 
That the Author of it was no Fb; 

„ he knew it would turn to his own Ad. 


vantage? 


Now, are the Learned and Polite the 
only Perſons who are moyv'd by ſuch 
Speeches? Muſt Men know the Schemes 
of the Moraliſts and Politicians, or the 
Art of Rhetorik, to be capable of being 
perſuaded ? Muſt they be nicely converſant 
in all the Methods of promoting SeJ}f-Inte- 
reſt ? Nay, do we not fee on the contrary, 
the rude undiſciplin d Multitude moſt af- 
fected ? Where had Oratory ſo much Pow- 
er as in popular States, and that too be- 
fore the Perfection of the Sciences? Re- 
fection, and Study, may raiſe in Men a 
Suſpicion of Defign, and Caution of Aſſent, 
when they have ſome knowledge of the 
various Topicks of Argument, and find 
them employ*d upon themſelves: but rude 

Nature is open to every moral Im- 
preſſion, and carry d furiouſly along with- 
out Caution, or Suſpenſe. It was not the 

Gs a Groves 
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Groves of the Academy, or the poliſh'd Sect. 6. 
Stones of the Portico, or the manag'd WWW 
Horſes of GREECE, which liſten d to the 
Harp of an AMPHION, or an ORPHEuUS ; 

but the Trees, and Rocks, and Zygers of 

the Foreſt which may ſhew us, That 

s there is ſome Senſe of Morality antece- 
dent to Inſtruction, or metaphyſical Ar- 

*« guments proving the private Intereſt of 

the Perſon who is perſuaded, to be con- 
*«:neted with the public Good.” 


VII. W ſhall find this Sex/e to be the Foery 
Foundation alſo of the chief Pleaſures uy ha 
of PogTRy. We hinted, in the former Mer 
Treatiſe, at the Foundation of Delight 5/*- 
in the Nambers, Meaſures, Metaphors, 
Similitudes . But as the Contemplation 
of moral Objects, either of Vice or Vir. 
tue, affects us more ſtrongly, and moves 
our Paſſions in a quite different and more 

werful manner, than aatural Beauty, or 

what we commonly call) Deformity ; fo 
the moſt moving Beautys bear a Relation 
to our moral Senſe, and affect us more ye. 
hemently, than the Repreſentation of 23. 
tural Objects in the livelieſt Deſcriptions. 
Dramatic, and Epic P , are entirely 
addreſs'd to this Sex/e, and raiſe our Pal- 
ſions by the Fortunes of Characters, diſ- 


tinctly repreſented as morally good, or 


has See Treatiſe J. Sect. ii. Art. 13. Set. iy. Art. Jo 
S 3 evil ; 


| | 
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' Sect. 6- evil; as might. be ſeen more fully, were 
Ve to confider the Paſſions ſeparately. 


Wur kk we are ſtudying to raiſe any 


Deſire, or Admiration of 'an Obje really 


beautiful, we are not content with a bare 
Narration, but endeavour, if we can, to 
preſent the Object it ſelf, or the moſt 
Fruely Image of it. And hence the Epic 
Poem, or Tragedy, gives a vaſtly grea- 
ter Pleaſure than the Writings of Phrlofo- 


Phers, tho both aim at recommending Fir- 
tue. The repreſenting the Actions them- 


ſelves, if the Repreſentation be judicious, 
natural, and lively. will make us admire 


the Good, and deteſt the Vitious, the In. 


human, the Treacherous and Cruel, 
means of our moral Senſe, without wil 
Reflections of the Poet to guide our Sen- 
timents. It is for this Reaſon that H o- 
RACE has juſtly made — in Mo- 
po ſo neceſſary to a good” Mage +: 11 2166; 

„ Seribendi rette SAPERE eff & princs 

* 8 — p | 


And again; : 
Nui didioit Patriæ — debeet E pri 


Amis, ) 
4 8 FEY 1 =. 3 n os ' 
: * * * 1 
— Hor, de Arte "it: v. 309. Wars Lin —— 
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Quo ſit amore Parens, quo Frater aman- Sect. 6. 
Aus, & Hoſpes, | | 

Quod fit Conſeripti, quod Fudicis offi- 
cium, que + 
- Partes in bellum miſſi Ducis ; ile pro- 
Fecto 390 
 Redaere Perſone ſeit convenientia cui- 
- quet. 


9 
. 


_ Uroxn this ſame Sen/e is founded the bnagery 
Power of that great Beauty in Poetry, © 7), 
the PROSO O POETIA, by which every the Moral 
Aﬀettion is made a Perſon ; every natural benſe. 
Event, Cauſe, Object, is animated by mo- 
ral Epithets. For we join the Contempla- 
tion of moral Circumſtances and Qualitys, 
along with natural Objects, to increaſe their 
Beauty or Deformity ; and we affect the 
Hearer in a more lively manner with the 
Affections deſcrib'd, by repreſenting them 
as Perſons. Thus a ſhady Wood muſt 
have its /o/emn venerable Genius, and pro- 
rural Gods; every clear Fountain, its 
ſacred chaſte Nymph ; and River, its boun- 
tiful God, with his Urn, and perhaps a 
Cornu-copia diffuſing Plenty and Fruit- 
fulneſ5 along its Banks. The Da- light is 
holy, benign, and powerful to baniſh the 
pernicious Spirits of the Night. The Morn- 
ing is a kind, officious Goddeſs, tripping 
over the dewy Mountains, and ber ing 


+ Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 312, &c. 
, # S + l in 


= 5+ 


WWW 


Sect. 6. in Light to Gods _ 25 * 2 im- 
GY V peruous, cruel, undiſtinguiſhing Monſter, 
whom no Virtue, no Circumſtance, of, Com- 

paſſion, can move from his bloody Pur- 


Inflexibility, and univerſal i 
pire. FORTUNE is inimitably drawn by 


: "I... prong 
IT-/ 


poles. The Steel is unrelenting; the Ar- 
row and Spear are impatient to deſtroy, 
and carry Death on their Points. Our 
modern Engines of War are alſo frigatful 
Perſonages, counterfeiting with their rude 
Throats the Thunder of Jove. - The 2n0- 
ral Imagery of Death is every where 
known, v1z. his In ſenſibility to Pity, his 
artial Em- 


HoRACE *, with all her Retinue and Vo- 
taries, and with her rigid ſevere Miniſter, 
Neceſſity. The Qualitys of Mind too be- 
come Per/ons. Love mes a VEnus, 
or a Curip; Courage, or Conduct, a 
Mans, ora PALLAS protecting and 4½ 


Ry  /ifting the Hero; before them march Ter. 


ji and Dread, Flight and Purſuit, Shouts, 
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* Every one perceives a greater Beauty 
in this manner of Repreſentation, this 
Imagery, this Conjunction of moral Ideas, 
than in the fulleſt Narration, or the moſt 
lively natural Deſcri 
the 'fourth Book of HoMER, and is pre- 
par'd, from the Council of the Gods, to 
wine the bloody Sequel, and amidſt the 
beautiful wW ption which ever was 


imagin'd. of ſhooting — meets with 
ts n Epithet, 


2 —— —— Murder *, 
Ie Source of blackeſt Woes ; _ 


he will find himſelf more mov d by this Cir- 
cumſtance, than by all the Profuſion of na- 
tural Deſcription which Man could imagine. 


tion. When one reads 
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VII. HIS TORX PRC irs chief Excel- Hife. 


lence from the repreſenting the Manners and 
Characters; the Contemplation of which 
in Nature being very affeQing, they muſt 
nn give Pleaſure when well related. 


IX Ir ie well hon too, that a Collec- Painting. 


tion of the beft Pieces of Face-painting is 
but a poor Entertainment, when compar'd 
with thoſe Pieces which repreſent moral 
Acfrons, Paſſions, and Characters. 


— —ä—ä— — 
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S E. C T. Vik * ; es 


4 Deduttion of ſome Complex mo- 
ral Ideas, wiz. of Obligation, a 
Right, Perfect, Imperfe&t, and Ex 
ternal, Alienable, and Unaliena- 
1e from this moral Wale we 


4 


I. O conclude this Subject. we ma 
from what has been ſaid, ſee t 
true Original of moral Ideas, vig. This 
moral Senſe of Excellence in every Ap- 
pearance, or Evidence of” Benevolence. 
It * —— to be explain d, how we ac 
icular Ideas of Virtue and Vice, 
ar 


from ay * Fu, or r Db: 


1% <> 


Obligation, | ih rute One have ay Setiſe of 


OBLIGATION, abltradting from the Laws 
of a Superior? We muſt anſwer according 
to the various Senſes of the word Ob/zga- 
tion. If by Oblh e 
Determination, without regard bo our own 
Intereft, 70 approve" Attions, and ro per. 
them; 'whieh+ Determination ſhatl 
alſo male us uiPpleard with our ſelves, 
and uneaſy acted contrary to 


having 
w3 ;in this meaning of the word Rr 
e 


„ ww ws? 
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nall Men Sect: 7c 
under its WWW, 


there is naturallyan Obligation _ 
to Benevolence; and they 
Influence, even when by alle or partial Opi- 
nions of the natural Tendency of their Ac- 
tions, this moral Senſe leads them to Evil; 
unleſs by long inveterate Habits it be ex- 
— — For — ſeems 
ſible wholly to ex Or. which is 

to the ſame ſe, — enn 9556. 
and Iuſtinct toward Benevolence, will ei- 
ther — _ — or — make us 
very un diſſatisfy we ſhall 
— that — 
State, even without conſideting any 
whatſoever, or any external Advantages, 
loſt, or Diſadvantages i from its 
Sanctions. - And further, there are. {till 


ſuch Indications given us of what is in the 


whole bene volent, and what not; as may 
probably diſcover to us the true Tendency 
of every Action, and let us ſee, ſome time 
ky other, the evil Tendency of what upon 

a partial View appear d benevolent : or if 
we have no Friends fo faithful as to admo : 
niſh us, the Perſons injur d will not fail to 
upbraid us. 80 that no Mortal can ſecure 
to himſelf a Serenity, Satisfaction, 
and Self-approbation, but by a ſeniuus In- 
quiry into the Tendency of his Actions, 
and a: perpetual Study of univerſal Good, 
e to nne ioo 4 


. TR Bor 
SS 7 
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= Bur if by Obligation, we wndodiind:s 


Motiue from & * ſufficient to de. 
termine all thoſe who conſider it, and 
their own Advantage wiſely, to 4 
certain Courſe of Action; we may have 
a Senſe of ſuch an Obligation, by reflet- 
ing on this Determination of our Nature 
to approve Virtue, to be pleas d and happy 
when we reflect upon our having done vzr- 
tuous Actions, and to be uncaly when we 
are conſcious of — otherwiſe; 
and alſo by conſidering how much ſuperior 
we eſteem the Happineſs of Virtue to any 
other Enjoyment *. We may likewiſe have 
a Senſe of this ſort of Obligation, by con- 

ing thoſe Reaſons which prove a con- 
ſtant Couſe of bene volent and ſocial Attions, 
to be the moſt probable means of promoting 
the natural Good of every Individual; as 
CuMBERLAND and PurrEnDoORE have 
2 : And all this without Relation to a 


Bur further, if our moral Senſe be 

os'd exceedingly weaken d. and the ſe/fif 
Mons grown N either thro ſome 
general Co - of Nature, or invere- 
39 our Under — — 
and we be oſten in danger of | 

by our Paſſons into precipitate 'and' raſh 
= — | * — * — — 
©® See above, Seck. vi. Art. 1, 2. t bow - £ 


Jadg- 
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Judgments, that malicious Actions 1hall Sec. 7. 
promote our Advantage more than Bene 
 ficence ;, in ſuch a Cale, if it be inquir'd 

what is neceſſary to Men to bene- 

ficent Attions, or induce a ſteady Senſe of 

an Obligation to act for the public Good; 

then, no doubt, A Lau with Sanctions, 

Us, —— by a ſuperior Being, of ſufficient 
Power to make us happy or miſerable, 

% muſt be neceſſary to counter-ballance 

0 thoſe- t Motives of Iatereſt, to 
calm our Paſſions, and give room for 

the recovery of our moral Senſe, or at 

<, leaſt for a juſt View of our Intereſt.” 


II. Now the principal - Buſineſs of the n far 
moral Philoſopher is to ſnew, from ſolid %. 
Reaſons, ' + That aniverſal Benevolence © 
„ tends to the Happineſs: of the Bexevo- 

1 lent, either from the Pleaſures of Ne- 

1 fettion, Honour, natural Tendency to 

« the good Offices of Men. 

**. whole Aid we mult depend for our Hap- 

*« pineſs in this World; or from the Sanc- 
«tions of divine Laws diſcover'd to us 

by the Conſtitution of the Univer/e ;” 

that ſo no t Views of [ztereſt{ may 
countera@ this natural {nclmation : but 

not to attempt proving. That P 
*« of our own . of any kind, can 
_ << raiſe in us rea Love to others.” Let the 
Obſtacles from 1 ge be only remoy'd, 


will incline us to He- 


and NArukx it 
SAR 3 nevolence. 


V—— —— — —— — 
4 


———x— ; — — — - —_ — — — 
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Sect. 7. nevotence. Let the Miſery 
ne. and all its Paſſions, be but once 


of exceſſive Sel- 


explain'd, that ſo Se/f-/ove may ceaſe to 


counteract our natural Propen ſity to Bene- 
voleuce, and when this noble Diſpoſition 


gets looſe from theſe Bonds of Ignorance, 


and falſe Views of Intereſt, it ſhall be 
aſſiſted even by Se/f-/ove, and grow ſtrong 
enough to make a noble viriuons Cha- 
racter. Then he is to enquire, by Reflec- 


tion upon human Affairs, what e of 


Action does moſt effectually promote the 
ami ver ſal Good, what univ Rules or 
Maxims are to be obſery'd, and in what 


Circumſtances the Reaſon of them alters, 
ſo as to admit Exceptions; that ſo our 


good Inclinations may be directed by Rea- 
ſon, and a uſt Knowledge of the Intereſts 
of Mankind. But Virtue it ſelf, or good 


Diſpoſitions of Mind, are not directly 


taught, or .produc'd by Iuſtruction; they 
muſt be originally implanted in our Na- 
tute, by its great Auro; and aſter- 


wards ſtrengthen'd and confirm d by our 


own Cultivation. ._ _ 


IL Ws are often told, " That there 


is no need of ſuppoſi ſuch a Sen/# 
of Morality given to Men, ſince Re- 
flection, and Inſiruction would recom- 
mend the ſame Actions from Arguments 
of Ceſſfelutereſt, and engage us, from 
the acknowledg d Principle of Selfelave, 


1 
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«+ ro the Practice of them, without this Sect. 7 


«© anintelligible Determination to Bene- LYN | 


„ wolence,.or the occult An of a mo- 
6 eee, mw 


Ix i is chaps true, that Refleftion and Moral * 
Reaſon 2 E. us to approve the ſame fa, f. 
Actions as advantageous. But would not fachen. 
the /ame Reflection and Reaſon likewiſe, 
generally recommend the ſame, Meats to us 
which our Taſte repreſents as pleaſant ? 
And ſhall we thence conclude that we have 
2 Senſe of Taſting ? Or that ſuch a Cenſe 
leſs? No: The uſe is plain in both 
c = Notwithſtanding the mighty  Rea- 
ſon we boaſt of above other Animals, its 
Proceſſes are too flow, too full of doubr 
and heſitation, to ſerve us in every Exigeney, 
cither for our own Preſeryation, without the 
external Senſes, or to direct our Actions 
for the ug of the hole, without this 
moral. Senſe, Nor could we be ſo ſtrongly 
determin' 2 all times to what is moſt 
conducive to either of theſe Ends, without 
theſe, expeditions Monitors, and importu- 
nate Sothicitors ; nor fo 2 rewarded, 
when we act vigorouſly in purſuit of theſe 
Ends, by the calm dull Re "ions of Self- 
Fab of as by thoſe delightful Senſations. 


| Tars natural Of bra at how to | 

prove and admire, or hate and diſlike Ac- 

tions, is no doubt an e ut Qualit Zy. But 
is 


272 An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 7. is it any way more myſterious that the Idea 
of an Action ſhould raiſe Effeem, or Con- 
tempt, than that the motion, or tearing of 
Fleſh. ſhould give Pleaſure, or Pain; or 
the Act of Volition ſhould moye Fleſb and 
Boner? In the latter Caſe, we have got 
the Brain, and elaſtic Fibres, and animal 
Spirits, and elaſtic Fluids, like the Indran's 
Elephant; and Tortoiſe, to bear the Burden * fl 
of the Difficulty : but go one ſtep further 
and you find the whole as difficult as a- 
firſt, and equally a Myſtery with rhir De- 
termination to love and approve, or hate 
and deſpiſe Actions and Agents, without 
any Views of Intereſt, as they appear be- 
ne volent, or the contrary. TH 


Wuen they offer it as a Preſumption 
that there can be no ſuch Sex/e, antecedent 
to all Proſpect of Iutereſt. That theſe 
Actions for the moſt part are really 4d. 
© vantageous, one way or other, to the 
Ackor, the Approver, or Mankind in 
general, by whoſe Happineſs our own 
«« Stare may be ſome way made better ow” 
may we not ask, ſuppoſing the Derry in- 
tended to impreſs ſuch a Sexſe of ſomethin 
| amiable in Actions, (which is no impoſſible 
> Suppoſition) what fort of Actions would 
a2 good Gop determine us to approve ? 
Muſt we deny the poſſibility of fuch a 
Determination, if it did not lead us to ad- 


mire Actions of no Advantage to Man- 
kind, 


WP -.. 
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kind, or to love Agents for their being emi- Sect. 7: 
nent Triflers ? If then the Actions which www 
a wiſe and good Go p mult determine us 
to approve, if he give us any ſuch S$ex/e at 
all, muſt be Actions 2ſ ful to the Publich, 
this Advantage can never be a Reaſon a- 
gainſt the Senſe it ſelf, After the fame 
manner, we ſhould deny all Revelation 
wich taught us good Senſe, Humanity, 
N. © FZuftice, and a rational Worſhip, becauſe 
I. © Reaſon and Intereſt confirm and recom- 
„mend ſuch Principles, and Services; and 
- Should greedily embrace every Contradic- 
Dios, Fopper), and Pageantry, as a truly 
divine Iuſtitution, without any thing Hu- 
mane, or uſeful to Mankind. 


IV. Taz Writers upon ſite Schemes, Mora! 
who deduce all 3 of Good and Evil 22 
from the private Advantage of the Acłor, ; 
or from Relation to a Law and its $Sant7;- 
ons, either known from Reaſon, or Revela- 
tion, are perpetually recutring to this mora/ 

Senſe which they deny; not only in cal- 
ling the Laws of the Deity u and 
god, and alledging Juſtice and Right in 
the DEIT to govern us; but by uſing 
a ſet of Words which import ſomething 
different from what they will allow to 
be their only meaning. Obligation, with 
them, is only ſuch a Conſtitution, either 
of Nature, or ſome governing Power, as 
makes n ft mw 
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. 


verſal Opinion, That the 


Set. 7. act in 4 certain manner. Let this Deſi- 
nition be ſubſtituted, wherever we meet 


with the words, ought, ſhould, muſt, in a 
moral Senſe, and many of their Sentences 
would ſeem very ſtrange ; as that the DEI x 
muſt a& rationally, muſt not, or ought not 
to puniſh the Innocent, muſt make the ſtate 
of the Virtuous better than that of the 
Wicked, muſt obſerve Promiſes ; ſubſticu- 
ting the Definition of the Words, mt, 
ought, ſhould, would make theſe Senten» 
ces either ridiculous, or very diſputable. 


v. Bur that our firſt Ideas of more! 


Good depend not on Laws, may plainly 


pear from our conſtant Inquirys into the 
uſtice of Laws themſelves ; and that not 
only of human Laws, but of the divine. 
What elſe can be the meaning of that uni- 
uſt, and ho d good 8. V5 

are juſt, an an Hu. 
man eee may be d 3 becauſe of 
their Conformity to the Divine. But to 
call the Laus of the Ft Deity 
bod, or, holy, or juſt, if all Goodneſs, 
olineſs, and Juſles be conſtituted by 


. Laws, or the Mill of a Superior any way 


reveal d,. muſt be an inſignificant Tautology, 


ma amounting to no more than this, That 
. , ** GoD wir what he wilhs,” 


I x muſt then firſt be 1 55 | os'd, that there 


is ſomething in Actions w 


1 


is apprehend- 
appr 0 
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ed” ab/olutely good; and this is Benevo- Sect. 7. 
tence, or a Tendency to the publick na. 
uu, Happineſs of rational Agents; and 
that our moral Senſe perceives this Excel- 
Fence': and then we call the Laus of the 
DEIT V good, when we imagine that they 
are contriv'd to promote the public Good 
in the moſt effectual and impartial manner. 
And the DEI T is call'd good, in a moral 
ene, when we apprehend that his who/e 
Providence tends to the univerſal Happi- 
neſs of his Creatures; whence we conc 
his Benevolence, and Delight in their Hap- 
pidcſs. * a 
"SOME tell us, That the Goode 
of the divine Laws, confiſts in their 
Conformity to ſome eſſential RetFitude 
« of his Nature. But they muſt excuſe 
us from afſenting to this, till they make us 
underſtand the meaning of this Metaphor, 
eſſential Rectitude, and till we diſcern 
whether any thing more is meant by it than 
a perfetthy wiſe, uniform, impartial Be- 
nevolence. © AW, 2 Fo 


He we may ſee the Difference be- Difference 
tween Conſtrainr, and Obligation. There Caan, 
is indeed no Difference between Conſtraint, and obli- 
and the ſecond Senſe of the word Obliga- fan. 
tion, viz. a Conſtitution which makes an 
Aclion eligible from Self-Intereſt, if we 
only mean mts Intereſt, diſtin from 

b 2 the 
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Sect. 7. the. delightful Conſciouſneſs which ariſes 
from the moral Senſe. The Reader need 
ſcarcely be told, that by Conſtraint, we 
do not underſtand an external Force moving 
our Limbs without our Conſent, for in 
that Caſe we are not Agents at all ; but 
that Conſtraint which ariſes from the threat- 
ning and preſenting ſome Evil, in order to 
make us act in a certain manner. And yet 
there ſeems a univerſally acknowledg d Dif- 
ference between even this ſort of Conſtraint, 
and Obligation. We never ſay we are oblig'd 
to do an Action which we count baſe, but 
we may be conſtrain d to it; we neyer ſay 
that the divine Laws, by their Sanctions, 
conſtrain us, but oblige us; nor do we call 
Obedience to the DeiT * Conſtraint, un- 
leſs by a Metaphor, tho many own they 
— — 8 by ns — — — * 
Fet ſu an almighty evil Being ſhould 
Mon, beds grievous Palos, Trea- 
chery, Cruelty, Ingratitude, we would call 
this Conſtraint. The difference is plain- 
ly this. When any Sanctions co-operate 
with our moral Senſe, in exciting us to 
Actions which we count morally good, we 
ſay we are obligd; but when Sanctions 
of Rewards or Puniſhments oppoſe our no- 
ral Senſe, then we ſay we are bri#'d or 

conſtrain d. In the former Caſe we 
the Laugiver good, as deſigning the he 
lick Happineſs ; in the latter we call him 
evil, or unjuſt, for the ſuppos d contrary 
I 


4 
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Intention. But were all our Ideas of moral Seck. 3. 
Good or Evil, deriv'd ſolely from Opinions 
of priuate Advantage or Loſs in Actions, 

I ſee no poſſible difference which could be 
made in the meaning of theſe words. 


VI. FRou this Senſe too we derive our Rhe. 
Ideas of RicurTs. Whenever it appears 
to us, that 2 Faculty of doing, demand- 
ing, or poſſeſſing any thing, untverſally al- 
low'd in certain Circumſtances, would in 
the whole tend to the general Good, we ſay 
that any Perſon in ſuch Circumſtances, has 
a Right to do, poſſeſs, or demand that 
Thing. And according as this Tendency 
to the publick Good is greater or leſs, the 
Right is greater or leſs. * 


Taz Rights call d perfect, are of ſuch 7/2? 
neceſſity to the publick Good, that the uni: 
ver/al Violation of them would make hu- | 
man Life intolerable ; and it actually makes 
thoſe miſerable, whoſe Rights are thus vi- 
olated. On the contrary, to fulfil theſe 
Rights in every Inſtance, tends to the 

lick Good, either directly, or by pro- 

moting the innocent Advantage of a Parr. 

Hence it plainly follows, That to allow 
a violent Defence, or Proſecution of ſuch 
*':R:ghts, before Civil Government be con- 
ſtituted, cannot in any particular Caſe be 
oF —＋ ——— — the ha mos” than 
the Violation of them with Impunity.“ 
1 ＋ 3 And 
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Sect 7. And as to the general Conſequences, the 
univerſal Uſe of Force in a Stare of Na- 

tture, in purſuance of perfect Rights, fees 
_ exceedingly advantageous to the Whole, by 
making every one dread any Attempts a+ 
gainſt the perfect Rights of others. 


| #3 1 WIDE. © Tis SITS 00 © & 1241 & 9)» 
Right of Tus is the moral Effect which attends 
War, and proper Injury. or 4 Violation of the per- 
, "feth, Rights: of others, wiz. A Right" 10 

Mar, and all Violence which is neceſſary to 

oblige the Ixjurious to repair the Damage, 
and give Security againſt ſuch Offences 
or the future. This is the ſole Foundation 
of the Rights of puniſhing Criminals, and 
of violent Proſecutions of our Rights, in a 
State of Nature. And theſe Rights, be- 
longing originally to the Perſons injur'd, or 
their voluntary, or invited Aſſiſtants, ac- 
cording to the Judgment of indifferent Arbi- 
trators, in a State of Nature, being by the 
Conſent of the Perſons injur d, transferr'd 


to the Mag:/irate in a Civil State, are the 
true Foundation of his Right of Puniſhment. 


ſtances of perfect Rrgbts are thoſe to om 
beg; to the Fruits of our Labours; to 
demand Performance of Contracts upon va- 
luable Conſiderations, from Men capable of 
performing them; to direct our own Acti- 
ons either ſor publick, or innocent private 
Good, before we have ſubmitted them to 
Pirection of others in any a meaſure 3 
many others of like nature 
; * 0 IMPER- 
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85 — Rights are Anh! 49. — WNW 


uniuer. ſably violated, would not neceſſarily 
mate Men miſerable. Theſe Rights tend 
ro the improvement and increaſe of of poſe 
—_ in any Society, but are not 

neceſſary event univerſal Miſery. The 
Violation Ray them, only diſappoints' Men 
of the Happ 
manity or Gratitude of others; but does 
not deprive Men of any Good which they 
had before. From this Deſcription it ap- 
That a violent Proſecution of ſuch 
* Rights, would generally occaſion greater 
„Evil than the Violation of them.“ Be- 
ſides, the allowing of Force in ſuch Caſes, 
would deprive Men of the greateſt Plea- 
ſure in Actions of Kindneſs, Humanity, 
Gratitude; which would ceaſe to appear 
amiable, when Men — be conſtrain'd 
to perform them. Inſtances of imperfect 
5e are thoſe which the Poor lap 
the Charity of the Wealthy ; which 2// 
Men have to Offices of no trouble or ex- 
pence to the Performer; which Benefac- 
tors — to returns of Ireen and ſuch 
ter Zeigen tk 

\Tux menen fe imperſt 

a Man to of imprſ ſuch $0 Right, 
— not to ſtudy advaneing the We 
Good of others, when in the leuſt 

ng to * own: but the Violation of . 


1 4 fest 


only 


Imperfect 
Rights. 


ineſs expected from the Hu- | 


— ——— — — 
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Sed. 7. ſect Rights, argues the injurious Perſon to 
WWW be Poſitzvely evil or cruel ; or at lealt ſo 


immoderately ſelfiſh, as to be indifferent 
about the poſitive Miſery and Ruin of 
others, when he imagines he can find his 
Jntereſt in it. In violating the former, we 
ſhew a weak Deſire, of publick Happineſs, 
which every - {mall View of private Inte- 


reſt over-ballances ; but in violating the 


Hatter, we ſhew our ſelves ſo entirely neg- 
ligent of the Miſery of others, that Views 
of increaſing our own Good, overcome all 
our Compaſſion toward their Sufferi 

Now as the abſence of Good, is more eaſily 
born than the preſence of Mz/ery ; ſo our 
good Wiſhes toward the poſatrue. Good of 


others, are weaker than our Compaſſion. to- 


ward their M/ery. He then who violates 
zmperfett# Rights, ſhews that his Se/f-Jove 
overcomes only the Deſire of poſitive Good 
to others; but he who. violates perfect 
Rights, betrays ſuch a ſelſiſb Deſire of ad- 


_ -vanging his own poſitive Good, as over. 


External 
Rigbis, 


Bs Ip theſe two ſorts of Rights, there 


comes all Compaſſion toward the Miſery of 
Denn REN 


| © 2 Ir 


is a third call'd External; as when the do. 


ing. poſſeſſing, or 8 any thing 


ts really detrimental 10 the Publick in any 


Particular Inſiance, as being contrary to 


the imperfett Right of another ; but yet 


* 
-- 
po 


— 


be univerſally denying Men, this * 
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dbing, "poſſeſſing, or demanding that Sect. 7. 
| Zb a» 4 a Force in puri Aae 1 
ir, would do more miſchief than all the 

Evils to be fear'd from the "Uſe of this 
Faculty. And hence it appears, That 
there can be no Right to uſe Force in 

++, oppoſition even to rern Rights, ſince 

it tends to the aniver ſal Good to allow 

+ \ Farce'in purtrance of ca_ 


- CiviL Societys ſubſtitute Aﬀtions in 
Low, inſtead of the Force allow d in the 
State _ ater rn | 

5 | | 

| 1 of external Rights are 
n that of a wealthy Miſer to recal his 
Loan from the moſt induſtrious poor Tradeſ- 
man at any time; that of demanding the 
Performance of a Covenant too burdenſom 
on one e's ; the Right of a wealthy Heir 
to refuſe Pa _ of any Debts which 
were contracted by him under Age, with- 
out Fraud in the Lender; the Right of 
taking advantage of a poſitive Laus, con- 
— to what was Equity antecedent to 
that Law; as when a regifter'd Deed A 
takes place of one not regiſter d, altho 2 
or to it, and own to be lo before the 
Contrath: n 
4 * = IF. * 
9 N o e no — Demand, or What 
Poſeſſion, can at once be either neceſſary to © 
1 or conducive to it, * 


* 
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Sect: 7. at the ſame time its contrary be either ne- 
wWyvy ceflary or conducive to the fame end; it 

follows, That there can be no Oppoſi- 
tion of perfect Rights among themſelves, 

of imperfect among themſelves, or be- 

„ tween perfect and imper ect Rights” 

But it may often tend to the preblick Good, 

to allow a Right of doing, poſſeſumg. or 

demanding, and of uſing Force in purſuance 

of it, while perhaps it would have been 

more humane and kind in any Perſon to have 

acted otherwiſe, - and not have claim d his 

Right. Bur yet a violent ſition to 

zhefe Rights, would have been vaſtly more 
— than all the 1 in the 

—ů— — — therefore, tho external 

cannot oppoſite among them- 

— z -yet OY may be oppoſite; to im- 

2 4; but nt — NI = 
— 2 no Right to 
Hence it ap . * „That 2 
be a Right to Force on both Sides, or a 
« juſt War on — Vent at | ahsi ſame 


hes Ge 3110 

Rights VII. Dane is 824 i int Dif. 
| na pg 5 of Rights, according as they are 

'  olienable. Mlienable, or Unalienable. To determine 
what Rights are alienable. ——— 
| we muſt rake — two — N 


ae Is the Akendeion: — 


* Power, ſo that it be poſſible 3 
a 
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bat e our n and if it be ſo, Sect 7. 


ts * d 
ably IT. muſt appear, that to transfer 
ſuch Rights may ſerve ſome valuable Pur- 


reed | | 
By the f/f Mark it appears, © That the 
* Right. of private Judgment, or of our 


„ imad Sentiments, is unalienable;” ſince 

we cannot command ourſelves to think what 
either we our ſelves, or any other Perſon 
pleaſes. | So are allo our internal Aﬀec- 
74045, Which neceſſarily. ariſe according to 
our Opinions of their Objects. By the „e- 
cond Mark fy appenna;! That our Right of | 
«« ſerving God, in the manner which we | 


think is not alienable ;” be- 
Cauſe it can never ſerve any valuable purpoſe, 
to make Men worſhip him in a way which 
ſeems to them ug to him. The 
lame way, a direct Right over our Lives 
or Line, is not alienable to any Perſon; 
ſo that he might at Pleaſure put us to death, 
or maim us. We have indeed a Right to 
hazard our Lives in any good Action which 
is of importance to the Pab/ick; and it may 
often ſerve a moſt valuable end, to ſubject 
the direction of ſuch perilous Actions to the 
Prudence of others in purſuing a publick 
Cod; as Soldiers do to chen General, 
or to a Councit of War + and ſo far this 
Right is alienable, Theſe may ferve = 
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Sect. 7. Inſtances to ſhew the Uſe of the two Marks 
N ol alienable Rights, which muſt both con- 

cur to make them ſo, and will explain the 
manner of applying them in other Caſes. _ 

The Foun- VIII. THAT we may ſee the Foundation 
ane of fome of the more important Rights of 

, Mankind, let us obſerve, that 'probabl 
nine Tenths, at leaſt, of the things whi 
are uſeful to Mankind, are owing to their 
Labour and Induſtry ; and conſequently, 
| when once Men become ſo numerous, that 
the natural Product of the Earth is not 
ſufficient for their Support, or Eaſe, or in- 
nocent Pleaſure; a neceſſity ariſes, for the 
_— of the increaſing Sy/fem, that ſuch 
a Tenour of Conduct be obſery'd, as ſhall 
molt effectually promote Induſiry; and that 
Men abſtain from all Actions which would 
Pp have the contrary effect. It is well known, 
_ general — Ä ͤ—0 is med 

otive ſtrong en to ry; to bear 

Labour and 7 Th. . — other Diffi- 
cultys which we are averſe to from Self- 
obe. For the ſtrengthning therefore our 
Motives to Induſtry, we have the ſtrongeſt 
Attractions of Blood. of -Friendſhip, of 
Gratitude, and the additional Motives of 
Honour, and even of external Intereſt. 
Self-love: is really as ' neceſſary” to the 
Good of the Hhole, as Berevolence ; as 
that Attraction which cauſes the Coheſion 
of the Parks, Wr 
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State ol the bole, as Gravitation. With: Sec, 9: 
out theſe additional Motives, Se/f-/ove would WW 


generally oppoſe the Motions of Bene vo- 
lence, and concur with Malice, or influence 
us to the ſame Actions which Malice would. 
„That Tenour of Action then, which 
* would take away the ſtronger Ties of 

« Benevolence, or the additional Motiyes © 
« of Honour and Advantage, from our 
Minde, and ſo hinder, us from purſuing 
*« #duſtriouſly that Courle which really 
% jncreaſes the Good of the Whole, is 
% evil; andwe are oblig d to ſhun. it.” 


11 ALLTEL 
FirsrT then, the depriving any Perſon of 
the Fruits of his own innocent Labour, takes 
away all Motives to Induſtry from Selfe 
Hove, or the nearer Ties; and leaves us no 
other Motive than general Benevolence 
nay, it expoſes the Induſtrious as a conſtant 
Prey to the S/orhfiul, and ſets: Se/f-lowe 
againft Induſtry. This is the Ground of 
our Right of Dominion and Property. in 
the Fruits of our Labours ; without which 
Right, we could ſcarce hope for any Ia. 
duſiry, or any thing beyond the Product of 
uncultiyated Nature. Induſtry will be con- 
fin d to our preſent Neceſſitys, and ceaſe 
when they are provided for; at leaſt it will 
only continue from the weak Motive of 
general Benevolence, if we are not allow d 
to ſtore up beyond preſent Neceſſity, and 
to diſpoſe of what is above our Nn e 
| 0 cl 


* 
1 


k— — — — As — 
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. either in Barter for other kinds of Neceſ- 
farys, or for the Service of our riends or 
Familys. And hence appears the 'Righr 
which Men have to lay up for the future, 
the Goods which will not be fpoil'd by it; 
of alienating them in Trade; of Donati- 
on to Friends, Children, Relations : other. 
wiſe we deprive Indu/try of all the Mo- 
tives of Selfelove, Friendſhip, Gratitude, 
and natural Affection. The ſame Foun- 
dation there is for the Right of Diſpoſi- 
tion by Teſtament. The 2. 10 Of 
this Diſpoſition, is the Gr -of the 
Right of Succeſſion to the Inteftare. | 


Tux external Right of the Miſer to 

his uſeleſs Hoards, is founded alſo on tis, 
that allowing Perſons by Violence, 

without Conſent of the Acquirer, to ke 
the Uſe of his Acquiſitions, would diſcou- 
rage Induſtry, and take away all the Plea- 
{ures of Generoſity, Honour, Charity, which 
ceaſe when Men can be forc'd to theſe Ac- 
tions. Beſides, there is no determining in 
many Cafes, who is a Mer, and who is 
not. 


MARRIAGE muſt be ſo be as 


4x. to aſcertain the Offspring ; otherwiſe we 


take away from the Males one of the ſtrong- 
eſt Motives to publick Good, viz. natural 
Affection; and np Induſtry, as has 
been they above. - 
HE 


' MQ&AAL GO an EIL. 


Adab 42200 10 ro ney 
Tas Labour of each Man cannot für- 


nil im with all Neceſlarys, tho it may 6 


furniſh, him with a needlets, Plenty | of one 

ſort : Hence the Right of Commerce, and 

alienating our Goods ; and alto the Rights, 

from Contracts and Promz/es,. either to the 

ag acquir'd by others, or to their Zan 
Urs. | | 


0250 
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Tux great Advantages which accrue to Right of 


* 


rdinarily ariſe, thro the partiality of  Se/fe 
love, among Neighbours ; as alſo from pru- 
dent Directors, who ſhould not only in- 
ſtruct the Multitude in the beſt Methods 
of promoting the public Good, and of 
defending themſelves againſt mutual or 
foreign /njwrys ; but allo be arm'd with 
Force ſufficient to make their Decrees or 
Orders eſfectual at home, and the Society 
formidable abroad : thele Advantages, I 
ſay, ſufficiently ſhew the Right Men have 
to conſtitute Cuil Government, and to 
ſubject their alienable Rights to the Dif- 
poſal of their Governours, under ſuch Li- 
mitations as their Prudence ſuggeſts. And 
as far as the People have ſubjected their 
Rights, io far their Governours have an 
external Right at leaſt, to diſpoſe of them, 
as their Prudence ſhall direct, for attaining 
the Ends of their Inſtitution; and no further. 

| IX. THESE 


Mankind from unprejudic'd Arbitrators,, ciui de- 
Aan to decide the Cautroder ſju which 
0 


| 
| 


] ROAST, — — — — 
= — < — 
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Sect. 7. 
AA 
Corollarys 


for compa. 


ring the 
degrees of 
Virtue and 


An INQUIR Y concerning 


IX. THESE Inſtances may ſhew how 
our moral Senſe, by a little Reflection upon 
the tendencys of Actions, may adjuſt the 
Rights of Mankind. Let us now apply 


Vice in Ac- the general Canon laid down above *, for 


comparing the Degrees of Virtue and Vice 


in Actions, in a few Corollarys beſides that 
one already deduc d i. | 


1. Tax Diſappointment, in whole or in 

rt, of any Attempt, Good or Evil, if it 

occaſion d only by external Force, or any 
unforeſeen Accident, does not vary the 
moral Good, or Evil ; for as in good At- 
rempts, the Moment of Good, or [MI] is 
diminiſh'd, or vaniſhes in ſuch a caſe, fo 
does the Ability, or [A] likewiſe : The 
Quotient then may ſtill be the ſame. This 
holds equally in evi! Attempts. So that 
Actions are not to be judg d good or evil by 
the Events, any further than they might 
have been foreſeen by the Agent in evil 
Attempts; or were actually intended, if 
they were goad, in good Actions; for then 
only they argue cither Love or Hatred in 
the Agent. 


2. SECULAR Rewards annex'd to Vir- 
tue, and actually influencing the Agent fur- 


„ 
7 


* See Seck. ii. Art. 11, 12. | 
I See Seck. ili, Art. 15. Par. 3. | 


— 
9 
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ther than his Benevolence would, diminiſh Sed. 7. 

the moral Good as far as they were neceſ- SWVY 
fary to move the Agent to the Action. or 
to make him do more Good than otherwiſe 
he would have done; for by increaſing the 
Intereſt, or [II] poſitive, to be ſubtracted, 
they diminiſh the Bene bolence. But addi- 
tional Intereſts which were not neceſſary 
to have movd the Agent, ſuch as the Re- 
wards of a good Being for Actions which 
he would have undertaken without a Re- 
ward, do not diminiſh the Virtue. In this 
however no Mortal is capable of judging 
another. Nor do the Proſpects of grateful 
Retiirns for Benefits which we would haye 
conferr'd gratuitouſly, diminiſh the Gene- 
7oſity. This Corollary may be apply'd to 
the Rewards of a future State, if any Per- 
ſon conceives them diſtin from the Plea- 
ſures of Virtus itſelf: If they be not con- 
ceivd as ſomething diſtinct from thoſe 
Pleaſures, then the very Deſire of them 
is a ſtrong Evidence of a virtuous Diſpo. 
3. ExTERNAL Advantage exciting us 
to Actions of evil Tendency to others, if 
without this Proſpet of Advantage we 
would not have undertaken theni, diminiſhes 
the Evil of the Action; ſuch as the Proſ- 
5 of great Rewards, of avoiding Tor- 
ures, or even the uneaſy Sollicitat ions of 
violent /e Paſſions, This is com- 
U monly 
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7. 


2 


Detriment. 


Knowledge 6. THE Knowledge of a Law prohibit- 


of Laws, 
how it af- 
ſects Als 
tions. 


An INQUIRY concerning 


monly call'd the greatne/+ of Temptation. 
The reaſon of this is the ſame with that in 


the former Caſe, ſince H== We may 


here alſo remember again, that we are 
more uneaſy upon the preſence of Pain, 
than upon the abſence of Good ; and hence 
Torture is a more extenuating Circumſtance 
than Brzbes, engaging us to Evil, becauſe 
[1] is greater, | 


4. Tre ſurmounting the uneaſy Sollici- 
tations of the eh Paſſions, increaſes the 
Virtue of a benevolent Action, and much 
more worldly Loſſes, Toil, Sc. for now 
the Intereſt becomes negative ; the Sub- 
traction of which increales the Quantity. 


5. AMALIc Tous Action is made the 
more odious by all its foreſeen Diſadvan- 
tages to the Agent, for the ſame reaſon : 
particularly, 3 | 


ing an evil Action, - increaſes the Evil by 
increaſing the negative Intereſt to be ſub- 
trated ; for then the natur d Inclination 
muſt be ſo ſtrong as to ſurmount all the Mo- 
tives of SelF-love, to avoid the Penaltys, 
and all the Motives of Gratitude toward 
the Law-grver. This is commonly call'd 


ſeuning agamſt Conſcience. 


7. OrFICEs 
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10 1 Sect, 7. 
7. Orrreks of no Toi} or Expence.. 
have little Virtue generally, becauſe the 
Ability is very great, and there is no con- 

trary Intereſt ſurmounted. 


$. Bur the refuſing of them may be very 
Vitious, as it argues an abſence of good Af ; 
fection, and often produces a great enough 
Moment of natural Evil. And. 

9. In general, the fulfilling the perfect Peerer of 
Rights of others has little Virtus in it; for mw 
thereby no Moment of Good is produc d | 
more than there was before; and the Iate- 
reſt engaging to the Action is very great, 
even the avoiding all the Evils of War in 
a State of Nature. 


10. Bur the violating perfect, or even 
external Rights, is always exceedimgly 
evil, either in the 2 or more 
remote Conſequences of the Action; and 
the „elfſhb Motives ſurmounted by this 
vitions Inclination, are the fame with 
thoſe in the former Cale.  ;, 

2 


11. Tas trueſt Matter of Praiſe are thoſe 
Actions or Offices which odhers claim from 
us by an mperfet? Right; and generally, 
the ſtronger. their Right is, there is the 
leſs Virtus in fulfilling it, but the greater 
Vice in violating it. Fo: 00 | 
U 2 — _ LemMa 
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Se&. 7. 
WGwY%Y LEMMA. The ſtronger Ties of Bene- 


_— volence, in equal Abilitys, muſt produce a 


greater Moment of Good, in equally good 
Characters, than the weaker Ties. Thus, 
natural Aﬀettion, Gratitude, Friendſhip, 
have greater Effects than general Benevo- 
lence. Hence, ; ; 


12. In equal Moments of Good produc'd 
by two Agents, when one acts from gene- 
ral Benevolence, and the other from a zear- 
er Tie; there is greater Virtue in the Agent, 
who produces equal Good from the weaker 
Attac t, and leſs Virtue, where there 
is the ſtronger Attachment, which yet pro- 
duces no mote. | 


13. Bur the Omiſſion of the good Offices 
of the ſtronger Ties, or Actions contrary to 
them, have greater Vice in them, than the 
like Omiſſions or Actions contrary to the 
weaker Ties; ſince our Se/fiſhneſ5 or Ma- 
lice muſt appear the greater, by the ſtrength 
of the contrary Attachment which it ſur- 
mounts. Thus, in co-operating with Grazz- 
tude, natural Affection, or Friendſhip, we 
evidence leſs Virtue in any given Moment 
of Good produc'd, than in equally impor- 
rant Actions of general Benevolence : But 
Ingratitude to a Benefactor, Negligence 
of the Intereſts of a Friend, or Relation; 
or Returns of evil Offices, are vaſtly 2 
I 1 odiouc, 
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odious, than equal Negligence, or evil Sect. 7. 
Offices toward Strangers. WWW 


Ll 


14. WHEN we cannot at once follow What Of 
fices to be 


two different Inclinations of Benevolence, g 
we are to prefer gratifying the ſtronger In- en ber, 
clination; according to the wiſe Order of —— 
Nature, who has conſtituted theſe At- > gag 
tachments. Thus, we are rather to be 
Grateful than Liberal, rather ſerve a 
Friend, or Kinſman, than a Stranger of 

only equal Virtue, when we cannot do 


both. 


15. Or more generally, ſince there can 
be no Right, Claim, or Obligation to Im- 
3 when two Actions to be done 
y any Agent, would both tend to the 
good of Mankind, but they cannor be 
perform'd both at once; that which oc- 
caſions moſt Good is to be done, if the 
Omiſſion of the other occaſions no pre- 
ent Evil. If the omiſſion of either, 
will occafion ſome new natural Evil, 
that is to be omitted, whoſe Omiſſion will 
occaſion the leaſt Evil. Thus, if two 
Perſons of unequal Dignity be in Danger, 
we are to relieve the more valuable, 
when we cannot relieve both. Ixgrati- 
tude, as it evidences a worſe Temper | 
than neglect of Beneficence ; ſo it raiſes 
worle Sentiments in the Benefactor, and 
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The Origi- 
nal of Go- 


wvernment, 
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Fellow-Creatures, than an Omiſſjon of an 
Act of Beneficenee: we ought therefore 
to be Grateful, rather than Beneficent, 


when we cannot (in any particular Cale) 


evidence both Diſpoſitions. If omitting 
of one Action will occaſion new paſit ive 
Evil, or continuance in a State of Pain, 
whereas the Omiſſion of another would 
only prevent ſome new poſitive Good; ſince 
a State of Pain is a greater Evil, than tho 
abſence of Good, we are to follow Com- 
paſſion, rather than Kindueſs; and relieve 
the Diſtreſſed, rather than increaſe. the 
Pleaſures of the Eaſy ; when we cannot do 


both at once, and other Circumſtances of 


the Objects are equal. In ſuch Caſes, . we 
ſhould not ſuppoſe contrary Obligations, or 
Dutys; the more important Office is our 
preſent Duty, and the Omiſſion of the leſs 
important inconſiſtent Office at preſent, is 
no moral Evil. Ne ee fab 


X. FROM Art. vii. it follows, That 
all human Power, or Authority, muſt 
* conſiſt in @ Right transferr'd: to any 
*© Perſon or Council, to diſpoſe of the ali- 
*« enable Rights of others; and that con- 
ſequently, there can be no Government 
© ſo abſolute, as to have even an eternal 
«+ Right to do or command every thing“ 
For wherever any Invaſion is made upon 
unalienabie Nights, there mult ariſe either 
aperfect, or external Right to R Were 
"7. hy 'f 
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The only Reſtraints of a moral Kind upon Set. 7. 
Suhjects in. ſuch caſes, ate, when they fore- Wy 
ſee that, chro their want of Force, they | 
ſhall probably by. Reſiſtance occaſion great- 
er Evils to the Publick, than thoſe they 
attempt to remove; or when they find 
that Governours, in the main very uſeful 
to the Publick, have by. ſome unadviſed 
Paſſion, . done an Injury too {mall to over- 
ballance the Advantages of their Adminiſ- 
tration, or the Evils which Reſiſtance would 
in all likelihood occaſion; eſpecially when 
the Injury is of a private Nature, and not 
likely to be made a Precedent to the ruin 
of others. Unalienable Rights are eſſen- 
tial Limitations in all Governments. 


Bur by ab/olute Government, either in Alle 
Prince, or Council, or in both jointly, we wn 
underſtand 4 Night to diſpoſe of the natural 
Force, and Goods of a whole People, as 
far as they are naturally alienable, accor- 
ding to the Prudence of the Prince, Coun- 
£4; or of both jointly, for the publick Good 
of the State, or whole People; ' without 
any Reſervation as to the Quantity of the 
Goods, manner of Levying, or the pro- 
portion of the Labours of the Subject, 
which they ſhall demand. But in all States 
this tacit Truſt is r that the 
Power conferr'd ſhall be employ d ac- 
<*. cording to the beſt Judgment of the Ru- 
lers for the publick Good.” So that 

v4 wen- 


1 
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Sect. 7. whenever the Governours openly profeſs 


WV a Deſign of deſtroying the State, or act in 
fuch a manner as will neceſſarily do it ; 
the eſſential Truſt, ſuppos d in all con- 
veyance of Civil Pouer, is violated, and 
the Grant thereby made void. | 


Limited A PxI1Nce, or Council, or both jointly, 
Govern- may be variouſly Limited; either when 
me the Conſent of the one may be neceſſi 
to the validity of the Acts of the other; 
or when, in the very Conſtitution of this 
ſupreme Power, certain Affairs are ex- 
preſly exempted from the furiſdittion of 
the Prince, or Council, or both jointly : as 
when ſeveral independent States uniting, 
form a general Council, from whoſe Cog- 
nizance they expreſly reſerve certain Pri- 
vileges, in the yery Formation of this 
Council; or when in the very Conſtitu- 
tion of any State. a certain Method of 
Election of the Perſon of the Prince, or 
of the Members of the ſupreme Council 
is determin d, and the Intention of their 
Aſſembling declar d. In all ſuch caſes, it is 
not in the Power of ſuch Prince, Coun- 
cil, or both jointly, to alter the very 
Form of Government, or to take away 
that Right which the People haye to be 
govern'd in ſuch a manner, by a Prin 
or Council thus elected, without the uni- 
verſal Conſent of the very People who 
have ſubjected themſelves to this Form of 
Y,- Ss Govern- 
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Government. So that there may be a Se. 7. 
very regular State, where there is no 
univerſal abſolute Power, lodg'd either in 

one Perſon, or Council,” or in any other 
Aſſembly beſide that of the whole People 
aſſociated into that State. To ſay, that upon 

a Change attempted in the very Form of the 
Government, by the ſupreme Power, the 
People haye no Remedy according to the 
Conſtitution itſelf, will not prove that the 
ſupreme Power has ſuch a Right; unleſs 

we confound all Ideas of Right with thoſe 

of external Force. The only Remedy in- 

deed in that Caſe, is an univerſal Inſurrec- 

tion againſt ſuch perfidzrous Truftees. © 


Des yoTICK Power, is that which Per- Theatre 
fons injur'd may acquire over thoſe Cri- A pick 
minals, whoſe Lives, conſiſtently with the © 
Publick Safety, they may prolong, that by 
their Labours they may repair the Da- 
mages they have 2. ; or over thoſe who 
ſtand oblig'd to a greater Value, than all 
their ' Goods and Labours can poſſibly" a. 
mount to. This Power itſelf, is limited to 
the Goods and Labours only of the Crimi- 
nals or Debtors; and includes no Right 
to Tortures, Proſtitution, or any Rights 
of the Governed which are naturally One 
enable ; or to any thing which is not of 
ſome Moment toward Repair of Damage, 
Payment of Debt, or Security againſt ſu- 
ture Offences.” The Characteriſtick of 4. 
£2000 hk | ſporick 


An INQUIRY concerning 


Se. 7. /porick Power, is this, that it is ſolely 
intended for the good of the. Gover- 


% nours, without any tacit Truſt of con- 
+ ſulting the good of the Governed.” De- 
ſpotick Government, in this Senſe, is direct- 
ly inconſiſtent with the Notion of Civil 
Government. | 


From the Idea of Right, as above ex- 
plain d, we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that 


there can be no Right, or Limitation of 


* R:ght, inconſiſtent with, or ſite to 
the greateſt publick Good. And there- 
fore in Caſes of extreme Neceſſity, when 
the State cannot otherwiſe be preſerv'd from 
Ruin, it muſt certainly be 7uſt and Good 
in limited Governours, or in- any other 
Perſons who can do it, to uſe the Force of 
the State for its own preſervation, beyond 
the Limits fix'd by the Conſtitution, in 
ſome tranſitory Ace, which are not to be 
made Precedents, And on the other hand, 


when an equal Neceſſity to avoid Ruin re- 


quires it, the Subjects may juſtly reſume 
the Powers ordinarily lodg'd in their Go- 
yernours, or may counteract them. This 
Privilege of flagrant Neceſſity, we all al- 
low in defence of the moſt perſect private 
Rights : And if publick Rights are of 


more extenſive Importance, ſo are alſo pub- 


lick Neceſſitys: Theſe Neceſſitys muſt be 
very grievous and flagrant, otherwiſe. they 
can never oyer-ballance the Zv1/s —_— 


Mok AL GOOD and EVIL. 


lating, a tolerable Conſtitution, by an arbi- Sect. 3. 
tram att of Power, on the one hand 


or by an Inſurrection, or Civil War, on 
the other. No Perſon, or State can be 
happy, where they do not think their 
important Rights are ſecur'd from the 
Cruelty, Awvarice, Ambition, or Caprice 
of their Governours. Nor can any Mag:/- 
tracy he ſafe, or effectual for the ends of 
its luſtitution, where there are frequent 
Terrors of Inſurrefions. Whatever tem- 
porary  Atts therefore may be allow'd in 
extraordinary Caſes ; whatever may be 
lawful in the iran/tory Act of a bold Le- 

iſlator, who without previous Conſent 
Fhould reſcue a ſlaviſi Nation, and place 
their Affairs ſo in the Hands of a Per ſon, 
or Council, elected, or limited by them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould ſoon. have Con- 
fidence in their own Safety, and in the 
Wiſdom of the Adminiſtration; yet, as to 
the fixed State which ſhould ordinarily ob- 
tain. in all Communitys, ſince no Aſumer 
of Government, can ſo. demonſtrate his ſu- 
perior Wiſdom or Goodnels to the ſatisfac- 
tion and ſecurity of the Goyerned, as is ne- 
ceſſary to their Happineis; this mult follow, 
That except when Men, for their owy 
Autereſt, or out of publick Love, have by 
Confent ſubjected their Actions, or their 
Goods within certain Limits to the Diſ- 
poſal of others; no Mortal can have 
*+ a:Right from bis Jtberiun If. Han, or 


«© Good- 


zoo An INQUIRY concerning 
Sect. 7. Goodneſs, or any other Quality, to give 
3 « Laws to booed furl eur Conſent, 
* expreſs or tacit ; or to diſpoſe of the 
Fruits of their Labours, or of any o- 
« ther Right whatſoever.” And therefore 
ſuperior Wiſdom, or Goodneſs, gives no 

Right to Men to govern others. 


Divine Go- * Bur then with relation to the DEI v, 
ternment! fyppos'd omni ſcient and benevolent, and ſe- 
— 3 — * pp ence, the ordi Cauſe of 
and Good- Tnjurys toward others; it muſt be amiable 
% in ſuch a Being, to aſſume the Government 
of weak, inconſlant Creatures, often miſ- 
led by Selfiſbneſ5 ; and to give them Laws. 
To theſe Laws every Mortal ſhould ſfab- 
mit from publick Love, as being contriv'd 
for the Good of the Whole, and for the grea- 
reſt private Good conſiſtent with it; and 
every one may be ſare, that he ſhall b 
better directed how to attain theſe Ends by 
the Divine Laws, than by his own grea- 
teſt Prudence and Circumſpection. Hence 
Y we imagine, That —_ and dee Gop 
«« muſt have a perfect Right to govern the 
« Univerſe; and that all Morcals are ob- 


* 
* 
* 
- 


lig d to univerſal Obedrence.” 


} 


Dive TE Juſtice of the Derty is only a 
%% Conception of his unzverſal impartial Be. 
wn  mevolence, as it ſhall influence him, if he 
gives any Laws, to attemper them to the 
univerſal Good, and inforce them — 
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moſt effectual Sanctions of Rewards and Sect. 7. 
Puniſhments. 2 


XI. Sou imagine that the Property Creation 
the Creator has in all his Works, muſt be 6 7 of 
the true Foundation of his Right to go- Gd, De- 
vern. Among Men indeed, we find it ne- i 
ceſſary for the publick Good, that none 
ſhould arbitrarily diſpoſe of the Goods ac- 
quit d by the Labour of another, which 
we call his Property ; and hence we ima» 
gine that Creation is the only Foundation 
of Gop's 8 But if the Reaſon * 
of eſtabliſhing the Right of Property does 
not hold againſt a berfettly wi and be- 
xevolent Being, I ſee no Reaſon why Pro- 

ty ſhould be neceſſary to his Dominion. 
Now the Reaſon does not hold: For an 
inſiniteſy wiſe and good Being, could never 
employ his aſſumed Authority to counter - 
act the univer ſal Good. The tie of Grati- 
tude is ſtronger indeed than bare Bene vo- 
lence; and therefore ſuppoſing two equally 
wiſe and good Beings, the one our Creator, 
and the other not, we ſhould think our 
ſelves- more oblig'd to obey our Creator. 
But ſuppoſing our Creator malicious, and a 
good Being condeſcending to reſcue us, or 
govern us better, with ſufficient Power to 
accompliſh his kind Intentions ; his Right 
to govern would be perfectly good. But 


See Art, 10. Par. 6. of this Seftion, oy 


—_—_ —— — = — 
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zo: An INQUIRY voncerning 
Sect. 7. this is rather matter of curious lation 
than Uſe; ſince both Titles of Benevolence 

and Property concur in the one only true 


Derry, as far as we can know, Join'd with 
mfinite . your and Power. 5 


Our Moral XIL Ir it be bak enquir'd, ** Could not 
75 of the Dx IT have given us a different or 
Divine ** contrary determination of Mind, vis. 
cada „ to approve Actions another Foun 
dation than Benevolence?“ It is certain, 
there is nothing in this ſurpaſſing the natu- 
ral Power of the DEI Tv. as in the firſt 
Treatiſe *, we reſolv d the Conſtitution of 
our preſent Senſe of Beauty into the divine 
Goodneſs, ſo with much more obvious Rea- 
fon may we alcribe the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of our moral Senſe to his Goodneſs. 
_ if the DerTy be really benevolent, or 
delights in the Happineſs of others, he 
could not rationally 2 otherwiſe, or give 
us a moral Senſe upon another Foundation, 
without his own 4emevolent 
Intentions. For, even upon the Suppoſition 
of a contrary Senſe, every rational Being 
muſt ſtill have been ſollicitous in ſome de- 
gree about his own external Happineſs : Re- 
flection on the Circumſtances of Mankind 
in this World would have fuzgeſted, that 
uni ver ſal Benevolence and a ſocial Temper, 
or a certain e of N . 


= 


* Se. viii. Art. 2. Prop. 3. 


would 
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would moſt effectually promote the erter· Sect. 7. 
nal Good of every one, according to the V 


Reaſonings of CUMBERLAND and PuF- 
FENDORP; While at the ſame time this per- 
verted Senſe of Morality would have made 
us uneaſy in ſuch a Courſe, and inclin'd us 
to the quite contrary, vis. Barbarity, Cru- 
elty, and Fraud; and uni ver ſal War, ac- 
cording to Mr. HoBBs, would really have 
been our natural State; ſo that in every 
Action we muſt have m_ diſtracted by __ 
contrary Principles, perpetually miſe- 
rable, 2nd diffarisfy'd when we follow'd the 
Directions of either. 


XIII. Ir has often been taken for granted hence 
in theſe Papers, * Thar the DE Tx v is mo- 19's, 
*« rally good; tho the Reaſoning is not at u of che 
all built upon this Suppoſition. If we en- 2. 
quire into the Reaſon of the great Agree- fo 


ment of Mankind in this Opinion, we ſhall 
perhaps find no demonſtrative A ts 4 
priori, from the Idea of an Independent 
Being, to prove his Goodne/7. But there 
is abundant Probability, deduc'd from the 
whole Frame of Nature, which ſeems, as 
far as we know, you contriv'd for the 


Good of the M hole; and the caſual Evils 
ſeem the neceſſary Concomitants of ſome 
Mechaniſm deſign d for vaſtly prepollent 
Good. Nay, this very moral Seuſs. im- 
planted in rat:onal Agents, to * in, 
and admire whatever Actions flow from a 

'Y Study 
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See: 7, Study of the Good of others, is one of the 
YV ſtrongeſt Evidences of Goodye/7 in the A u- 
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Bor theſe Reflections are no way fo uni- 
verſal as the Opinion, nor are they often in- 
culcated by any one. What then more 


bably leads Mankind into that Opinion, is 


this. The obvious Frame of the World 
gives us Ideas of boundleſs Wiſdom and 
Power in its AuTHOR. Such a Being we 


cannot conceive indigent, and muſt con- 


clude happy, and in the beſt State poſſible, 
ſince he can ſtill gratify himſelf. The be 
State of rational Agents, and their grear- 
eſt and moſt worthy Happine/F, we are 
neceſſarily led to imagine muſt conſiſt in 
univerſal . efficacious Benruolence and 
hence we canclude the De ITV benevolent 
in the moſt uni ver ſal impartial manner. 
Nor can we well imagine what elſe deſerves 
the Name of Perfection but Benevolence: 
and thoſe Capacitys ot Abilitys which are 
neceſſary to make it effetZual; ſuch as 
Wiſdom, and Power : at leaſt we can haye 
no other valuable Conception of it. 
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